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CORRIGENDA. 

P. 111. 11. 13. 12 from bottom. Fur ‘ Enkorni (Oil Salamis) ' rotd • Curium.’ 

P. 112. Fig. 6. For ‘Old Salamis’ read ‘Cminm.’ 

P. 127, 1. 12 from bottom. For ■ object a> it- possession ’ read ‘ object of its possession.’ 
P. 140, 1. !» from bottom. Fur 'luntoid intaglio’ read •cylinder.’ 

P. 152, 1. 22. Fur ‘Eebani’ read ‘Heabani.’ 

P. 181, 1. 7. For 'human divinity’ read 'departed human being.’ 




RULES 


OF THE 

Sflactn for the |)ronrotioir of Hellenic ^tntiics. 


i. The objects of this Society shall be as follows: — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

b 



q. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number ot the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Membci 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

if. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13 Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society’ shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the C ouncil. Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended b\ r the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20 Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present 

/ 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15J., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to ever)' Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

AT 22, AI.BEMARLE STREET. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, n A.M to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant- Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions : — 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows: — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

^3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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( 5 ) All expenses ol carriage lo and Iro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

( 6 ) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 

vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

The Library Committee. 

Mr. J. G. C. Anderson. 

Bitot. W. C. F. Anderson. 

Mr. Tat.fourd Ely. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, Litt.D. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Hon. See.). 

Mr. J. L. Myres {Keeper of Photographic Collections). 
Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. {Hon. Librarian). 
Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 

Assistant Librarian, Miss Fanny JOHNSON, to whom, at 22, Albemarle 
Street, applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1901 — 1902. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street. London, \V., for the leading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 r.M. on the following clays : — 

1901. 

1 hursdav, November 7th. 

1902. 

Thursday, February 27th. 

Thursday, May 8th. 

Thursday, June 26th f Annual) 

The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Robinson, W. S., Wellington College, Berks. 
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Rochester, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Bishop's House Kenninqton Park Road 
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Rodd, Sir Rennell, K.C.M.G., 17, Stratford Place , IV. 
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f Sandys, Mrs., Merton House, Cambridge. 

f*Sayce, Rev. Prof. A. IE, LL.D. (V.P.),4, Whitehall Com t , S.W. 
fScaramanga, A. P., 18, Barkston Gardens, S. Kensington, S. IV. 

Schilizzi, John S., 6, Cromivell Houses, S. Kensington , S.W. 

Schultz, R. Weir, 6, Mandeville Place, IV. 

Schuster, Ernest, 13, Harrington Gardens, S. IV. 

Scouloudi, Stephanos, Athens , Greece. 

Scull, Miss Sarah A., Smethport, McKean Co., Penn., U.S.A. 

Seaman, Owen, Tower House, West Hill, Putney, S. IV. 

Seeker, W. H., Aysgarth School, Newton- le- IVillows, R.S.O., Yorks. 
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Seltman, E. J., Kinghoc, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 
fSelwyn, Rev. E. C., School House, Uppingham. 
fSendall, Sir Walter J., K.C.M.G ., Colonial OJJue, S.W. 

Seymour, Prof. Thomas D., Yale College, Ncwhaven. U.S.A. 

Shadwell, C. L., Oriel College , Oxford. 

Sharkey, J. A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Sharpe, Miss, Harold House, Lansdowne Road, IV. 

Shewan, Alexander, Scehof St. Andrews, Fife. 

Shipley, H. S., H.B.M. Consul, Angora. 

Shove, Miss E., 25, St. Mark's Crescent, Regents Park, vV. IV. 
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Sidgwick, Arthur, Corpus Christ i College , Oxford. 

Sikes, Edward Ernest, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Simpson, H. B., 18, Brompton Square, S. IV. 

*Skrine, H. D., Claverton Manor, Bath. 

*Skrine, Rev. J. H., Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 
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Smith, R. Elsey, 7, Gordon Street, Gordon Square , IV. C. 
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Steele, Charles G., Barby Road, Rugby. 
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rStevenson, Miss E. C., 13, Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Stevenson, Miss E. F., E/tham Court, Eltham, Kent. 

Stewart, Prof. J. A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Stone, Rev. E. D ..Abingdon. 
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Surr. Watson. 57, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

(Tait, C. W. A., Clifton College, Bristol. 
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Tarbell, Prof. F. B., University of Chicago, Chicago , III., U.S.A. 

Tarn, W. \V., 2, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, IV. C. 

Tatton, R. G., Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, IV. C. 
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f Taylor, Rev. Charles, D. D. , Master of St. Johns College, Cambridge. 
^Thompson, Sir E. M., K.C.B., D.C.L. (Y. P.), B/itish Museum, WC. 
Thompson, £. S., Highbroom, Ewhurst, Guildford. 

Thompson, F. E. (Council), 16, Primrose Hill Road, NAV. 

Thompson, Henry F. H., 33, Wimpolc Street, W. 

Thomson, A. Douglas, Litt.IA, 5, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
Thursfield, J. R., Fryth, Great Berkhampstead. 

Tilley, Arthur, King’s College, Cambridge. 
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* JTozer, Rev. H. F., IS, Korham Gardens , Oxford. 
fTruell, H. P., F.R.C.S., Clonmannon. Ashford, Co. Wicklow. 
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SESSION 1900-1901. 


The First General Meeting was held on November 1, Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Evans read a paper on ‘The Tree and Pillar Cult of the 
Mycenaeans and its Mediterranean Relations,’ with illustrations from 
recent Cretan finds. (J.H.S., Vol. xxi. p. 99.) A discussion followed, in 
which Prof. Waldstein, Mr. L. R. Farnell, Mr. Hogarth, and others took 
part. 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 28, Prof. P. 
Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read a communication 
from M. Cavvadias, the Greek Ephor-Gcncral of Antiquities, regarding a 
remarkable series of bronze and marble statues discovered by sponge- 
divers off the coast of Cythera. Particulars were given of some eight or 
nine figures, and photographs of them, kindly sent by M. Cavvadias, were 
thrown upon the screen. {[.H.S., Vol. xxi. p. 205.) 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to M. Cavvadias for his valuable 
communication. — Mr. A. H. Smith made the following comments on the 
discovery and on the sculptures exhibited. As regards the circumstances 
of the find, when it was first reported it seemed not impossible that the 
wreck in question might be that of Lord Elgin’s vessel, the Mentor, 
which was lost off Cythera. Though Lord Elgin assured the Committee 
of the House of Commons that all the sculptures had been recovered, there 
has been a persistent popular tradition to the contrary. When, however, 
large bronzes were recovered, it was manifest that Lord Elgin had nothing 
to do with the ship ; and this was finally proved by the recovery of the 
anchor and other portions of an ancient vessel. With respect to the sug- 
gestion that this might be a vessel sent by Cassius from Rhodes, we had 
no information as to such a ship being wrecked. On the other hand, it is 
fairly certain that Sulla sent a ship, carrying the famous Centaur family 
of Zeuxis, and doubtless other works of art, which was lost near Cape 
Malea. As regards the several statues, the youthful figure, supposed to be 
of Polycleitan type, was remarkable for the absence of the mouth. It was, 
however, a well-known characteristic of bronzes to have an incised line round 
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the lips, as if it had once been usual to have lips inserted of a different 
material and colour. The second youthful figure, posed like the ‘ Dory- 
phorus,’ seemed to have its nearest parallel in the well-known Gallo-Roman 
bronze of Hermes in the British Museum, which has been variously assigned 
to the schools of Lysippus and Folycleitus. The action of the great bronze 
athlete seemed better explained as that of a man taking aim with a ball at a 
mark than as that of one holding a wreath or pouring a libation. The pose 
of the arm and the position of the fingers seemed alike unsuited to this inter- 
pretation. The marble figure was marked by a singular realism, which 
suggested the group of boys quarrelling over their knucklebones. The 
speaker could not accept the view of M. Cavvadias that the action of the 
figure was that of one looking to a distance. It was rather that of one 
looking intently at an adversary with whom he is about to grapple. — Mrs. 
S. A. Strong suggested that the statue alternatively described as a Hermes 
or an athlete might be the well-known ‘ Contionans ’ by Cephisodotus, the 
relative of Praxiteles. The position of the right arm seemed appropriate 
to an orator speaking. — Prof. Ernest Gardner read a paper on the Greek 
House. Pie said that the accepted view about the normal Greek house 
regards it as consisting of two courts— the men's court in front and the 
women’s court behind — but that this view is not consistent either with the 
literary evidence or with the actual remains of Greek houses discovered 
at Delos and elsewhere. ( J.H.S ., Vol. xxi. p. 293.)— A brief discussion 
followed, in which the Chairman, Mr. Penrose, and Mr. G. C. Richards 
took part. 

The Third General Meeting was held on May 2, Prof. P. Gardner, 
V.P., in the chair. 

Prof. \\ aldstein read a paper on ' A Discovery of Marbles related to 
the Pediments of the Parthenon.’ The two marble statuettes in question 
have been in the Museum of Sculpture (Albertinum) at Dresden since 
1892, when they were purchased from Rome along with a number of other 
works. I hey were not valued by the vendor, and were ‘thrown in with 
the bargain. If, as he hoped to show, these two statuettes were 
more or less direct reproductions of figures from the Parthenon pedi- 
ment, their great importance would be manifest; for the one would 
help us in restoring in mind one of the finest works of sculptnre (the 
mer-god fiom the western pediment), and the other might present us 
with a figure from the eastern pediment (possibly Aphrodite) now 
missing, and no longer extant even when Carrey made his drawings. 
1 uithermore, wc should then for the first time have an instance of the 
treatment of the nude in female figures from the time of Pheidias. The 
lecturer then proceeded to demonstrate how the male statuette was mani- 
festly a reproduction of the Cephissus or Ilissus from the western pediment, 
a modification of the upper part of the figure having taken place in the 
direction of the Thescus-Olympus from the eastern pediment. He then 
showed how, from the Cladeus from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
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(possibly even from Polygnotan pictures) onward, we had an unbroken 
series of this type down to late Roman times, and demonstrated this by 
numerous illustrations. This showed how common in antiquity was the 
custom of copying and adapting types from the decorative architectural 
sculptures of famous buildings and great artists, and that such copies were 
not restricted to the celebrated temple statues. The end of this series led 
us to Scopas and his Aphrodite Pandemus, and to more erect figures which 
had the attitude and composition of the other, the female statuette, half 
seated, half reclining on a rock, the upper part of the body being nude, 
the lower part draped. The drapery was drawn up behind the figure over 
the head, and was held by the upraised right arm, He showed by 
means of slides how the attitude and composition of this statue were 
immediately related to those from the Parthenon as well as to other 
works — all Attic and of the fifth century li.C. He proved by an exa- 
mination of the back that the statuette was a pedimental figuie, and by 
an examination of the drapery that it was most closely related in style to 
the Parthenon marbles. Finally he adduced the marble statuettes found 
at Eleusis, which were recognised as direct copies of the Parthenon 
pediments, to which this Dresden statuette corresponded both in 
dimensions and style. Though the two statuettes showed some points of 
difference, these were not greater than were to be found among the 
Parthenon marbles themselves ; while he could not attach much weight 
to the difference in the actual marble. The statuettes came from the 
same source, were both pedimental, of similar dimensions, of the same 
Attic style of the fifth century li.C., were both directly related to the 
Parthenon, and ultimately pointed to Scopas ; it would therefore be a most 
curious coincidence if they were not connected with one another. — The 
Chairman thanked Prof. Waldstein for his valuable and suggestive 
paper.— Sir H. Howorth thought that prima facie a strong case had been 
made out for the proposed identification. — Mr. A. H. Smith, while reserving 
his opinion, was inclined to agree that the authors of the statuettes had 
been unconsciously influenced by the figures in the Parthenon pediments. — 
Prof. S. H. Butcher dwelt upon the subtle sense of aesthetic form which was 
displayed by Prof. Waldstein in dealing with the disjecta membra of Greek 
art, and thought that the vein of inquiry opened up in the paper might 
lead to important results. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 27, Sir R. Jebb, President, and 
afterwards the Provost of Oriel, V.P., in the chair. 

Before the reading of the Report, Sir Richard Jebb, President, spoke 
as follows : — 


‘ P'rom the Report which will presently be read by the Secretary, you 
will see that our past session has been one of satisfactory activity in several 
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departments. It is especially gratifying to be able to record that the 
accession of new members to the Society has been considerably larger 
than in any recent year. But there is one topic to which the Repoit does 
not refer in detail, on which I would ask leave to touch. During the past 
year, the Society has been deprived by death of several distinguished 
members. Among our honorary members we have thus lost that accom- 
plished scholar and archaeologist. Professor Kumanudes, of Athens. Into 
the vacancy thus created we have elected Professor Rufus Richardson, 
Director of the American School at Athens, in whose person we welcome 
a worthy representative of a kindred nation. 

1 From the roll of our ordinary members, several distinguished names 
have been removed by death. We have lost the Marquis of Bute, to whose 
generosity the British School at Athens was largely indebted, and whose 
interesting address at one of the annual meetings of the subscribers to that 
School will be remembered by some who are present to-day. We have lost 
two eminent historians. Dr. Creighton, late Bishop of London, and Dr. 
Stubbs, late Bishop of Oxford ; an eminent writer on ethics and political 
science, Prof. Henry Sidgwick ; the accomplished scholar and teacher who 
lately was Headmaster of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, the Rev. 
A. R. Vardy ; Prof. G. C. Warr, author of many valuable contributions to 
classical literature, who at the time of his death was engaged in a work 
designed to render the masterpieces of the Attic drama more fully intellig- 
ible to English readers ; the Rev. Canon Edward Young, formerly Head- 
master of Sherborne, whose compositions in Latin verse are among the 
happiest written in our time ; Mr. Robert Alexander Neil, Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge, University Reader in Sanskrit, and 
a classical scholar of rare learning and acumen, who for many years was 
a member of our Council. To the memory of all these we owe, and we 
render, a tribute of gratitude for cordial support and sympathy in the work 
of this Society.’ 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) then read the following 
Report on behalf of the Council : — 

The Council have again to report a satisfactory session, during which 
the work of the Society has been actively carried on in its various 
departments. 

Three General Meetings have been held, and have been well attended. 
Special interest was excited by the meeting on February 28, when through 
the courtesy of one of the Honorary Members of the Society, Monsieur P. 
Cavvadias, the Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece, members had the 
privilege of hearing an account, illustrated by lantern slides, of the re- 
markable recovery of bronze and marble statues from the sea off the coast 
of Cythera. Monsieur Cavvadias’s paper on the subject appeared, with 
illustrations, in the last number of the Journal. 
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In the last Report it was intimated that, in accordance with the prece- 
dent set in the case of the excavations at Megalopolis, the full report of the 
very important discoveries made by members of the British School at 
Athens in the Island of Melos would be issued to members as a Supple- 
mentary Paper, practically taking the place of a volume of the Journal , 
although in order to preserve continuity it was intended to issue at the 
same time a single number of the Journal. In the course of the year, 
however, the Council have seen reason to modify this decision, and have 
now determined to publish the monograph on Phylakopi as a separate ven- 
ture apart from the ordinary publications of the Society. Members will 
have the opportunity of purchasing the volume at about cost price, while 
it will be issued at a higher price to the general public. The reasons for 
this change of plan were two-fold : (i) that certain important and valuable 
papers offered to the Journal must have been cither postponed or refused 
if the Society had had to bear the cost of the special monograph out of its 
ordinary revenue, and it did not seem desirable thus to hamper the opera- 
tions of the Society ; and (2) that on general grounds it was desirable that 
the cost of such monographs should be met by a special subscription. 
The Council trust that this decision, which was only taken after the whole 
question had been examined and reported upon by a Special Committee, 
may commend itself to the general body of members, and that the con- 
fidence thus shown in the general desire of members to promote one of 
the most important objects of the Society — the adequate publication of 
the results of excavation — may be justified by the sale to members of a 
sufficient number of copies of the monograph in question to ensure the 
Society against actual loss. It had been hoped that the volume might by 
this time have been ready for publication, but unforeseen delays have 
occurred in collecting and arranging the material, and it is not likely that 
publication can take place before January 1902. The usual two numbers 
of the Journal will be published in the course of the present year. Indeed, 
the first is already in the hands of members. 

Reference was made last year to a scheme for reproducing in facsimile 
the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, at the joint expense of this Society 
and of the Archaeological Institute of America. The work is now well 
advanced, and, as members will have learned from the prospectus recently 
issued, it is hoped that copies will be ready for subscribers in the course of 
the autumn. The price of the Facsimile will be £6 in a portfolio, or £6 6 s. 
bound in half morocco, and it is hoped that subscribers will come forward 
promptly, so that the heavy expense incurred may be recouped without 
delay. A special account has been opened for this undertaking. 

Members will be aware that the excavations begun in Crete last year 
by Mr. Arthur Evans, working with the help of the Cretan Exploration 
Fund, and by Mr. Hogarth, as Director of the British School at Athens, 
led to discoveries of startling interest and importance. Mr. Evans himself 
described the remarkable Palace at Knossos, with its wonderful wall- 
paintings and hoard of inscribed tablets, at the Annual Meeting of last 
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year, and fuller accounts have since appeared in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens ; while other aspects of the subject have been dealt with in 
the valuable paper on ‘Tree and Pillar Worship,’ contributed by Mr. Evans 
to the last number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. The extraordinary 
interest excited by these discoveries happily brought in contributions of 
upwards of £2000 to the Cretan Exploration Fund (including a second 
grant of £50 from this Society), so that Mr. Evans was enabled to pro- 
ceed with the further excavation of the site of Knossos, where his labours 
have already been rewarded with continued success, while Mr. Hogarth, 
working at Kato Zakro, on the eastern coast of the island, has discovered 
a Mycenaean town, containing, within Cyclopean walls, a series of private 
houses in a remarkable state of preservation. At the same time, Mr. R. 
Carr Bosanquet, the new Director of the British School at Athens, has 
commenced upon the site of Praesos, at the eastern end of the island, 
excavations which are expected to yield valuable material for the study of 
the early civilisation in the Aegean, upon which the attention of scholars 
and archaeologists is now concentrated. There also interesting discoveries 
have been made, though belonging to a somewhat later period than was 
anticipated. 

Some months ago the Society was invited by the University of Glasgow 
to send Delegates to the celebration of the 450th anniversary of the 
foundation of the University, which has recently been held in Glasgow. 
The invitation was cordially accepted by the Council, and Sir Richard Jebb, 
President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, Vice-President, and Mr. George Macmillan, 
Hon. Secretary, were chosen to represent the Society on this interesting 
occasion. 


Library Report. 

The work of the Library has continued to develop in a satisfactory 
manner during the past year. About 81 members in all have availed them- 
selves of the various Library privileges, as compared with 70 in the previous 
Report. The number of visits paid to the Library was 236 (compared 
with 190) and the number of books borrowed by personal application or by 
post 199 (compared with 156). 

I he accessions of the year include a considerable number of books 
obtained in exchange for portions of the Society’s stock of the Hellenic 
Journal. This has been effected to a larger extent than usual during the 
year under review, in which practically three sets of the Journal have been 
thus disposed of. It is therefore right to point out that these exchanges 
may be regarded as expenditure on the Library, additional to that 
shown in the accounts, since the amount that may ultimately be realized 
from the sale of back volumes is proportionately reduced. 

The principal collection thus acquired is the scries of pamphlets, 
separate copies, dissertations, and occasional writings, formed by the late 
Professor Overbeck, of Leipsic. When these tracts, which are still in course 
of arrangement, shall have been duly incorporated, the Society’s Library will 
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be found to have been greatly strengthened in a branch of literature in 
which it has hitherto been conspicuously weak. 

Among the other works acquired by exchange, the following may be 
mentioned : 

Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmythologie, text and Atlas. 

Renan, Expedition de la Phenicie. 

Raoul Rochette, Monuments Inedits. 

Leipziger Studien fiir classische Philologie. 

The purchases of the year include Schultz and Barnsley, “ Monastery 
of Saint Luke of Stiris,” Jebb’s Sophocles, and other works. The 
Comptes Rendus of the Paris Acadcmie des Inscriptions has been added 
to the list of periodicals. The Society has also become a subscriber to 
the new Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

The periodicals and books of reference deposited for some time in the 
Library by Miss Harrison, as reported in 1898, have now been removed. 
A certain part, however, of the collection — notably the Archaologische 
Zeitung and several important works on vases — has been purchased, and is 
now permanently incorporated with the Library. 

Thanks are due to the following donors of books : — M. Andropoulos, 
the Duke of Bedford, Mr. C. D. Cobham, Dr. E. Freshfield, Mr. G. F. Hill, 
Miss Hutchinson, M. Kavvadias, Mr. R. Proctor, Mr. St. Clair, Mr. Ph. 
Spiers, Mrs. S. A. Strong, Mr. A. Van Branteghem ; also to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., and Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes; also to Miss K. 
Raleigh, for a book deposited on loan. 

Photographic Collection. 

The stock of negatives, slides, and prints has increased steadily during 
the year. About 400 prints have been added to the collection, and about 
1 50 negatives. Special mention should be made of a valuable set of 
negatives of Roman views, presented by a former benefactor of the collec- 
tion, Mr. W. J. Stillman ; of a large collection of prints, chiefly of sculpture 
subjects, the gift of Mr. G. F. Hill ; and of a series of views in Arcadia 
and other parts of Greece, presented by Mr. W. Loring. Mr. J. L. Myres 
has added some slides and negatives to the sections dealing with early 
vases, and Mycenaean art. The proceeds of the sale and hire of slides show 
steady increase, and leave a satisfactory balance in hand, which is applied 
to the maintenance and enlargement of the collection. 

There appears to be a considerable demand among lecturers on Greek 
literature and drama for views of localities such as Thebes and Argos, 
which are the subject of literary references, but lie somewhat off the 
beaten track of tourists and photographers. Members of the Society and 
others who possess suitable negatives of the less-frequented sites would 
confer a very substantial benefit on their colleagues if they would lend or 
deposit them on the customary terms set out in Rule 2. 
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The proposal as to the publication, for hire, of complete sets of slides, 
which was foreshadowed in last year’s report, has now been adopted by 
the Council, and six sets of this kind will be available for use in the 
coming Session. They will consist of selected slides illustrating historical 
and archaeological topics which are commonly taught in schools and 
colleges, and will be lent not only to Members of the Hellenic Society, 
at the customary rate, but also to non-members engaged in Hellenic studies, 
at somewhat higher terms. Particulars of these sets may be obtained 
from the Assistant Librarian, on and after October 1st. There is every 
hope that this extension of the Collection will help to meet the great 
need which is found to exist of well selected illustrations of Hellenic 
subjects for the ordinary purposes of teaching. 


Finance. 

The Balance Sheet shows the present financial position of the Society. 
Ordinary receipts during the year were .£1,037, against £960 during the 
financial year 1899-1900. The receipts from subscriptions, including arrears, 
amount to £ 646 , against £643, and receipts from libraries, and for the 
purchase of back volumes, £ 179, against .£163. Life subscriptions amount- 
ing to £78. donations £13 1 3^., and for lantern slides £30 have also been 
received. Other items of ordinary income show no change. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year amounts to £7 16, against £690. 
Payments for rent £80, insurance ,£15, salaries £60, and sundry printing, 
postage, and stationery £61, are practically the same as in the preceding 
year ; the cost of purchases for the Library shows £74, against £7 3. 
There has further been an expenditure of £44 on the photographic collection 
and lantern slides. The net cost of the Journal, Vol. XX., and Supple- 
mentary Paper No. 3, has amounted to .£382 against £390. The usual 
grant of .£100 was made to the British School at Athens, £”50 to Professor 
Lewis Campbell as the third and last instalment of the promised contri- 
bution towards the new Platonic Lexicon, and £50 to the Cretan Explor- 
ation Fund. The balance carried forward at the close of the year under 
review amounts to £252, against £131 at the end of the previous 
financial year. The expenditure on the facsimile of the Codex Venetus 
of Aristophanes is shewn in a separate account. 

Sixty-three new members have been elected during the year, while forty 
have been lost by death or resignation. The present total of subscrib- 
ing members is 747, and of honorary members 23, the name of Professor 
Rufus B. Richardson, Director of the American School at Athens, having 
been added to the roll of honorary members in place of Professor 
Kumanudes, deceased. 

Three new libraries have joined the list of subscribers, and three have 
stopped payment, making the number at the present time 142, or with 
the five public libraries 147. 



Conclusion. 


On the whole the general state of the Society may be regarded as 
highly satisfactory. Its activity during the past year has, in its several 
departments, been well maintained, and an even healthier sign is the acces- 
sion of new members which is considerably larger than in any recent 
year. That this has not resulted in a larger net increase in the roll of 
membership is due to the unfortunate fact that it has again been found 
necessary to remove some twenty names of members who were some years 
behind with their subscriptions, and could not be induced to respond to the 
Treasurer’s repeated applications. This falling away of lukewarm sup- 
porters, which increases the natural loss by death or resignation, still makes 
it incumbent upon all members to do their best to bring in fresh candi- 
dates, but this task should become easier as year by year the interest in 
Hellenic antiquity spreads more widely, while the privileges of membership 
are enhanced by judicious extension of the various aids to study and 
research. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the Provost of Oriel, and 
seconded by Prof. Seymour, of Yale, who welcomed the opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the excellent work done by the Society. The Report 
was unanimously adopted — The Hon. Secretary read a summary by 
Mr. Arthur Evans of the main results of his work at Knossos during the 
past season. The palace had proved to be far more extensive than he had 
first supposed, and recently, in its eastern quarter, had been made the 
remarkable discovery of three flights of stone stairs, one below the other 
leading down to a columnar hall with walls rising some twenty feet. The 
staircase was flanked above and below by a breastwork showing the sockets 
of the original wooden columns, so that with this double tier of colonnades 
the hall (which seems to have been partly hypaethral) must have presented 
somewhat the appearance of an Italian Renaissance palace. Even at 
Pompeii no such staircases one over the other have yet been brought to 
light. Of individual finds, mention was made of a magnificent draught- 
board of ivory plated with gold, of crystal plaques backed by silver and 
blue enamel, and of the lip of an alabastron finely engraved with the name 
and divine titles of Khyan, the Hyksos king, whose monuments are rare 
in Egypt itself. Other objects suggested connexion with Nubia and 
Babylonia. A further store of inscribed tablets had been found, and also 
additional wall-paintings, while of still higher interest, in their bearing on 
the history of ancient art, were fragments of human figures in painted 
stucco relief. The modelling of limbs and muscles, and the minute 
delineation of the veins, seemed to Mr. Evans more in keeping with the 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance than with classical antiquity. One male 
head was surmounted by a crown representing a succession of fleur-de- 
lys with an upright one in the centre. — Mr. Macmillan, as Treasurer of the 



Cretan Exploration Fund, pointed out that it was now exhausted, and 
appealed for further subscriptions to enable Mr. Evans to complete his 
work. Prof. E. A. Gardner gave an account of a visit to the scene of the 
excavations at Knossos and of the collection of statuary discovered off 
Cythera. — -The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and 
Dr. James Gow and Mr. E. E. Thompson were elected to vacancies on the 
Council. — The President of Trinity College, Oxford, gave some account of 
the present position of the British School at Rome. — The usual votes of 
thanks to the Auditors and to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
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LIST OF 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 

June 1, 1900 — June 28, 1901* 

This Joes not inelule Prof. Overbeek’s collection of Tracts, described in the 
Annual Repot t. 


Adamy (R.) Architektonik der Hellenen. 8vo. Hannover. 1882. 
(Exchange.) 

Andropoulos (S ) ’ Airop.vr)fJi.oi’evp.aT<i 7T«pi rrjs 'EAXrjvi Krjs eVaratrrucretos. 

2 vols. 8vo. Athens. 1900. (Presented.) 

L’ Architecture. Vol. 13. No. 33. [Fouilles de Delphes.] Folio. 
Paris. Aug. 1900. (Presented.) 

Aristophanes. Aristophanis Coinoediae. Vol. I., II. Edd. F. W. 
Hall and W. M. Geldart (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.). 8vo. 
Oxford. 1900, 1901. (Presented.) 

Berlin. Konigliche Museen. Beschreibung der Vasensammlung 
irn Antiquarium. By A. Furtwaengler. 8vo. Berlin. 1885. 
Boehlau(J.) Aus Ionischen u. Italischen Nekropolen. 4to. Leipsic. 
1898. 

British Museum Publications. (Mainly presented by the Trustees.) 
Dept, of Coins and Medals. 

Guide. Svo. 1901. 

Catalogue of Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia. 
By G. F. Hill. Svo. 1900. 

Dept, of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. 

Guide to First and Second Egyptian Rooms. Svo. 1874. 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Svo. lS9s. 

Guide to Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. Svo. 1900. 
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Dept, of Greek and Rowan Antiquities. 

Guide to the Elgin Room. Parts I., II. 8vo. 1870-1. 
Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculptures. Part I. 8vo. 1876. 

„ „ ,, ,, „ Part II. 8vo. 1879. 

Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
8vo. 1899. 

Catalogue of Sculpture. Vol. II. By A. H. Smith. 8vo. 
1900. 

Catalogue of Sculpture. Vol. I. Part 2. (Sculptures of 
the Parthenon.) 2nd ed. Svo. 1900. 

Excavations in Cyprus. By A. S. Murray, A. H. Smith and 
H. B. Walters. Folio. 1900. 

Brunn (H. v.) Tracts. 8vo. Munich. 1870-82. 

Bury (J. B.) History of Greece to the death of Alexander the 
Great. Svo. London. 1900. (Pre-ented.) 

Cagnat (R ) Cours d’Epigraphie Latine. 3rd edition. 8vo. Paris. 

1898. 

Cicero. Scripta . . . Omnia. Ed. R. Klotz. 1 1 vols. Svo. Leipsic. 
1851-63. (Exchange.) 

Cobham (C. D.) An attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus. 4th 
edition. Svo. Nicosia. 1900. (Presented.) 

Courbaud (E.) Le Bas-relief Romain k representations historiques. 
Svo. Paris. 1899. 

Curtius (E.) and J. A. Kaupert. Karten v. Attika. Text. Pt. IX. 

Plates, Pt. IX. 2. 4to. Berlin. 1900. 

Dalton (R.) Views in Greece. Folio. London. 1751-3. 

Daremberg (Ch.) and E. Saglio. Dictionnaire des Antiquites grecques 
et romaines. Nos. 28-30. (— Lud.) 4to. Paris. 1900, 1901. 

Dittenberger (W.) Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 2nd ed. 3 
vols. 8vo. Leipsic. 1900, 1901. 

Dumont (A.) Peintures Ceramiques de la Grice propre. 4to. Paris 
1874. (Exchange.) 

Eudt (J.) Beitiage zur Ionischen Vasenmalerei. 8vo. Prague. 

1899. 

Ephesus. Ausstellung v. Fundstiieken aus Ephesos im Griechischen 
Tempel im Volksgarten. (Kunstliist. Sammlungen d. aller 
hbclisten Kaiserhauses.) Svo. pamph. Vienna. 1901. 
(Presented.) 

Fowler (W. Warde) City-State of the Greeks and Romans. 8vo. 
London. 1895. 

Foucart (P.) Associations Religieuses chez les Grecs, kc. Svo. 
Paris. 1873. 

Fresh field (E.) Letter to the Right lion. Lord Aldenham upon the 
subject of a Byzantine Evangelion. Folio. London. 1900. 
(Presented.) 

Caspar (C.) Essai de Chronologie Pindarique. Svo. Brussels. 1900. 
(Presented.) 

Gerhard (E.) Etruskisclie u. Kampanische Vasenhilder (Vases etrus- 
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ques et campaniens du Musce Royal de Bi-rlin). Folio. Berlin. 
1843. 

Trinksclialen u. Gefiisse. Va=es et Coupes du Musee Royal de 

Berlin. 2 vols. Folio. Berlin. 1848-50. 

Griechische u. Etruskische Trinkschalen d. Konigl. Museums 

zu Berlin. Folio. Berlin. 1840. 

Gesner (J. M., ed.) Seriptores Rei Rusticae. 4 vols. 8vo. Zwei- 
briicken. 1787-S8. (Exchange.) 

Grenfell (B. P.) and A. S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund : Fayutn Towns and their Papyri. 4to. London. 

1900. 

Hall (H. R. H.) The Oldest Civilisation of Greece. 8vo. London. 

1901. (Presented.) 

Helbig (W.) Strena Helbigiana sexagenario obtulerunt amici. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1900. 

Hoernes (M.) Urgesehiehte der bildenden Kunst in Europa. 8vo. 
Vienna. 1898. (Exchange.) 

Hogarth (D. G., ed.) Authority and Archaeology, sacred and profane. 

2nd edition. 8vo. London. 1899. 

Horace. H. Opera ed. E. C. Wickham. [Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] 

8vo. Oxford. 1 900. (Presented.) 

Hutchinson (W. M. L.) Aeacus, a Judge of the Underworld. 2 
copies. 8vo. pamph. Cambridge. 1901. (Presented.) 

Jahn (O.) Die Entfiikrung der Europa. 4to. Vienna. 1870. 
(Exchange.) 

Kabbadias (P.) To-Topia rr)v ’A pxaioXoyixiJs Eraipaav. 8 vo. Athens. 
1900. 

Koepp (F.) tlber das Bildniss Alexanders d. Grossen (52 Berlin. 

Winekelmannsprog.) 4to. Berlin. 1892. (Exchange.) 

Lethaby (W. R.) and H. Swainson. The Church of Sancta Sophia, 
Constantinople, a Study of Byzantine Building. 8vo. London. 
1894. 

Louvre. Catalogue des Vases Antiques de Terre Cuite, by E. Pottier. 
Vol. II. 8 vo. Paris. 1899. 

Vases Antiques du Louvre. 2 ,n0 St'rie. By E. Pottier. 4to. 

Paris. 1901. 

Luckenbach (H.) Das Verhiiltniss der griecliischen Vasenbilder zu 
den Gedichten d. epischen Kyklos. 8vo. Leipsic. 1880. 

Magne (L.) Le Parthenon. 4to. Paris. 1895. (Exchange.) 
Martha (J.) L’Art Etrusque. 4to. Paris. 1889. 

Michel (C.) Recueil d’lnscriptions grecques. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1897-1900. 

Munich. Beschreibung der Vasensammlung in der Pinakotliek zu 
Miinchen, by O. Jahu. 8vo. Munich. 1854. 

Naples. Die Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale zu Neapel, by 
H. Heydemann. 8vo. Berlin. 1872. 

Ohnefalsch-Riehter (M.) Kypros, Bible and Homer. 2 vols Folio. 
London. 1893. (Deposited on loan.) 
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Overbeck (J.) Griecliisehe Kunstmythologie. Text, 3 vols. and atlas. 

8vo. and folio. Leipsic. 1871-79. (Exchange.) 

Pauly. Real-Encyclopiidie der Classischen Altertumswissenscliaft. 

Ed. by G. Wissowa. IV. 1 ( Cornifieius). 8vo. Stuttgart. 

1900. 

Petrie (\V. M. F.) Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty. 1900. Parti. 

(18th memoir of Egypt Exploration Fund). 4to. London. 1900. 
Pindar. Pindari Carmina, ed. O. Schroeder [Bergk (T.) Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci. 5th edition. I. 1.] 8vo. Leipsic. 1900. 

Plato. P. Opera, ed. J. Burnet. Vol. II. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] 8vo. Oxford. 1901. (Presented.) 

Po&tgate (J. P., ed.) Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 3 vols. 4to. 
London. 1893-4, 1900. 

Pottier (E ) Les Statuettes de Terre Cuite dans l’Antiquitc. 8vo. 
Paris. 1890. 

Proctor (R.) Printing of Greek in the 15th century. 4to. Oxford. 
1900. (Presented.) 

Radet (G.) La Lydie et le monde Giec an temps des Mermnades. 
8vo. Paris. 1893. 

Raoul-Rochette (D.) Monumens inedits d’Antiquite figuree. 1 Sr0 
Partie. Cycle Heroi'que. Folio. Paris. 1833. (Exchange.) 
Renan (E.) Mission de Phcnicie. Text and plates. 4to and folio. 
Paris. 1864. (Exchange.) 

Roscher (W. II.) Ausfiihrliclies Lexikon der griechischen u. 
rbmischen Mythologie. Parts 41-43. ( — Orpheus.) 8vo. 

Leipsic. 1899-1901. 

St. Clair (G.) Myths of Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1901. 
(Presented.) 

St. Petersburg. Hermitage Museum. Vasensammlung der kaiser- 
lichen Ermitage. By L. Stephani. 8vo. St. Petersburg. 1869. 
Schultz (R. \V.) and S. H. Barnsley'. Byzantine Architecture in 
Greece. Monastery of S. Luke, Stiris. 4to. London. 1901. 
(British School at Athens.) 

Somzce Collection. Catalogue des Tapisseries, &c. de la Collection de 
Somzee. By J. Fievez. Folio. Brussels. 1901. (Presented.) 
Sophocles. Ed. R. C. Jebb. 7 vols. 8vo. Cambridge. 1892-1900. 
Spon (J.) and G. Wlieler. Voyage d’ltalie, de Dalmatie, de Grece, 
et du Levant, fait es annoes 1675, 1676. 12mo. Amsterdam. 

1679. 2 vols. 

Studniczka (F.) Kyrene. 8vo. Leipsic. 1890. 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae editus auctoritate et consilio Academi- 
arum...Berolinensis Gotting. Lips. Monac. Vindobonensis, I. 
1, 2, ( — acuo). II. 1 (an — apluda). 4to. Leipsic. 1901. 
Thucydides. Ed. Duker. 3 vols. 8vo. Oxford. 1809. (Presented.) 
Vitruvius De Architectura lib. X. Ed. A. Rode. Text and Plates. 

4to. and folio. Berlin. 1800, 1801. (Exchange.) 

Vogel (J.) Scenen Euripideischer Tragodien in griechischen 
VasengemUlden. 8vo. Leipsic. 1886. 
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Watzinger (C.) Studien zur unteritalischen Vasenmalerei (De 
Vasculis Tarentinis). 8vo. Pamph. Darmstadt. 1899. 
Welcker (F. G.) Sylloge Epigrammatum Graecorum. 2nd edition. 
8vo. Bonn. 1828. (Exchange.) 

Wickhoff (F.) Roman Art. Translated by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, 
4to. London. 1900. (Presented.) 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (U. v.) Aristoteles u. Athen. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Berlin. 1893. 

Winckelmannsprogramm. 50 tes - Berliner. Robert (C.) Homerische 
Beeher. Winter (F.) Yorbild neu-attischer Reliefs. Furtwaengler 
(A.) (1) Eine argivische Bronze (2) Orpheus. Attische Vase aus 
Gela. 4to. Berlin. 1890. 

Winkelmann (J.) Storia delle Arti del Disegno presso gli Antichi. 

3 vols. 4to. Rome. 1783-4. (Presented.) 

Winnefeld (H.) Hypnos. 8vo. Berlin and Stuttgart. 1886. 
Woburn Abbey Collection. Catalogue of Sculptures at Woburn 
Abbey, in the collection of His Grace the Duke of Bedford. By 
A. H. Smith. 8vo. London. 1900. (Presented.) 

Xenophon. Ed. E. C. Marchant. Vol. II. (Script. Class. Bibl. 
Oxon.) 8vo. Oxford. 1901. (Presented.) 


A LIST OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY, July 25, 1901. 

AcadOnie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Comptes Rendus des 
Seances. (1901-2.) 

American Journal of Archaeology. I — XI. 2nd Series. I. — Y. 1. 
(1885—1901.) 

American Journal of Philology. XIY. — XXII. 1. (1893 — 1901.) 

Analecta Bollandiana. XVII.— XX. 2. (1898 — 1901.) 

Annali dell’ Instituto Archeologico. LII. — LVII, (1880 — 5.) End. 
Annuaire de l’Association des Etudes Grecques. XV. — XXI. (1881 — 
7.) End. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. I. — VI. From 1894 — -5 to 
1899—1900. 

Antike Denkmaeler des Archaeologischen Instituts. I. — II. 3. 
(1886—98.) 

Archaeological Institute of America. Reports I. — X.V1I. (1880—96.) 
[III. — V. with School Reports.] Papers of Institute : American 
Series. I. — V. ; Classical Series. I., III. 1, Bulletin I. (1883) ; 
American School at Athens: Reports I. — XV. (to 1895 — 6. 
Later Reports in Amer. Journ. of Arch.); Bulletin, I. (1883) ; 
Papers I. — V. 

Archaeologische Zeitung. I. — XLIII. (1843 — 1885.) End. 

Register. 


e 
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Archiv fur Papyrusforsehung. I. (1900.) 

Athenaion. I. — X. (1872 — SI.) End. 

Berliner Philologisclie Wochenschrift. XI, — XXI. (1891 — 1901 ) 
Berliner Studien. I. — XVI. Sew Serie=, I. — III. 1. (1831 — 98.) 
Bulletin de Correspondanee Hellenique. I. — XXIV. 6. (1877 — 

1900. ) 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale. XXV. — 

XXIX. 1. (1897—1901.) 

Bullettino dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeolosica. 1880 — 1885. 
End. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Series III. I. — VII. 3 (1895 — - 

1901. ) [III. irnperf.] 

Bursian’s Jahresberieht iiber die Fortschritte d. classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Jahrg. I. — XXIX. 1. (1873 — 1901.) 

Byzantinisclie Zeitschrift. I. — X. 2. (1892 — 1901.) 

Cambridge Philological Society. Transactions I. — IV. 2. (1881 

— 99) ; Proceedings I. — XLV. (1882 — 97.) 

Classical Museum. I. — VII. (1S44 — 50.) End. 

Classical Review. I. — XV. 6. (1SS7--1901.) 

Commission Imperiale Archeologique. 

Compte Rendu. 1878 — 1880 and 1882 — 8; Atlas 1878— 1888. 
For General Index, 1859 — 1881, see Reinacli’s Bibl. des Monu- 
ments, III., p. 145. Russian continuation, viz.: “Materials,” 
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A NEW PANDORA VASE. 

[Plate I.] 

Scenes from the history ot' Pandora are rare in works of Greek art. 
There have at present been published, so far as I am aware, only five repre- 
sentations of her, in two reliefs and three vases . 1 These all represent her 
birth or her coming into being. All the vases are in the British Museum. 
To these I have to add a fourth vase (PI. I.), recently presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum by Mr. Edmund Oldfield , 2 and bringing before us a fresh 
scene from the interesting history of the strange being made by the gods for 
the delusion and betrayal of men. 

The tale of Pandora, as it appears in Hesiod, is so well known that I 
need only glance at its main features. When Prometheus had stolen for 
men fire from the gods, Zeus, determining to punish him, caused Hephaestus 
to make of earth a beauteous woman, whom the goddesses adorned with 
ornaments, but in whom Hermes implanted a deceitful heart and a 
treacherous tongue. The new creation was taken by Hermes to Epimethcus, 
who, neglecting his brother’s advice to receive no gift from Zeus, welcomed 
her. But this was the beginning of many sorrows for men, for Pandora 
opened the 7 rtffos or cask wherein were hidden all the evils that afflict man- 
kind, and they issued forth, leaving at the bottom only Hope. This at least 
is the easiest way of reading the Hesiodic tale, which has in fact many 
curious features, and might repay a careful study. 

We learn from Pausanias that the birth of Pandora was represented by 
Pheidias on the basis of the Parthcnos statue at Athens. And in the case of 
two of the copies of that statue which have come down to us, we find on the 
basis rough sketches of reliefs which seem clearly meant for a summary 
suggestion of the scene as it existed in the original. On the basis of the 
Lenormant statuette 3 we see on the left the Sun-god in a chariot, which is 
led by an attendant, on the right the Moon-goddess on a horse, apparently 
advancing towards the centre of the group, not turned from it as in the 
Parthenon pediment. Between Sun and Moon stand three erect figures, of 


1 I omit tin.- Pnu-nestinc eista, 31. d. I. vi. 39. 

It is diflicult to nuclei stand wliat scenes of the 
story are here depicted ; and one would like to 
be assured of the genuineness of the cista. 

H.S, — VOL. XXI. 


2 From tlie collection of Count Croud de 
Prez, Side Cat. 1869, Xu. 151. Find-spot not 
leeorded. 

3 Mieliaelis, Parthenon, PI. XA r . 1, p. 275. 
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which the details are obseme. On the basis of the Athena from Perganion , 1 * 
we may, according to Dr. Puehstoin, who has published it, tiace 01 intei 
ten figures, all apparently female, moving in gentle procession and beating 
gifts. But Pandora herself, curiously, seems to be omitted, at all events 
in that part of the relief which is not wholly defaced. 

We can scarcely venture on the ground ol these mutilated reliefs to 
draw very definite conclusions as to the way in which the birth of Pandota 
was treated by Pheidias on the Parthenos basis. That the Sun-god and 
Moon-goddess occupied the two extremities of the scene is rendered probable 
not only by the testimony of the Lenormant statuette, but also by the fact 
that in the closelv parallel Pheidiau relief which occupied the basis of the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, and which represented the rising of Aphrodite 
from the sea, the Sun-god and Moon-goddess appeared in this position. 
Pliny tells us that in the Pheidiau scene of the birth of Pandora twenty gods 
were represented as spectators, and Pausanias informs us that several deities 
were in similar fashion assistant at the rising of Aphrodite. Thus between 
the flanking figures we may best suppose a procession of deities, mostly 
goddesses, slowly moving towards the newly born or fresh made Pandora, and 
offering her gifts of clothing and jewels. 

As regards Pandora herself in the group, we may perhaps venture, 
though without much confidence, to take a hint from the three vase-pictures. 
In each of these Pandora stands, a wooden or doll-like creature, apparently 
not yet fully alive. On the Bale cup - Athena is occupied with the dress ol 
Pandora, while Hephaestus, who stands opposite, fashions her golden crown. 
On the Cyprus vase , 3 which is fragmentary, we seem to have a similar scene, 
but with other deities present on either side. On the Altemura vase 4 Athena 
holds out a wreath to Pandora ; other deities stand on either side, but their 
participation in the scene is not obvious, save that Hermes seems to he 
starting on his errand towards earth. 

We may regard it as at least not unlikely that, in the Pheidian relief, 
Pandora stood between Athena and Hephaestus to receive her natal or 
bridal gifts. 

Quite another scene is depicted on the obverse of the Oldfield vase of 
the Ashmulean Museum. The painting consists of two groups, which have 
no close connexion one with the other. On the left Zeus gives commands 
to Hermes, in reference doubtless to the trap laid for Prometheus. On the 
right, Pandora, now alive and fully adorned, rises gliost-like out of the ground 
in the presence of Epimetheus. She is a delightful figure, clad in bridal 
drapery and veil, with a tall crown on her head. Her arms are stretched 
towards Epimetheus, who wears a wreath, is clad in a short chiton, and holds 
a hammer, and who shows a not unnatural surprise at the apparition, but 
certainly no repugnance to the fair vision who thus takes him by storm 


1 .hihrhilrh his/. \ j, 111, lj(j, 

C'Uiliaril, , fi i fj 1’]. I : ! liliyton from 1’apliu^. -/. //. S. ix. ITJ 1 . 

II. menu, J In/bJ „,i,l Mon. ••/ J,ir. Alba*, p. 4 J.I1.S. xi. 1*1. XI. 
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Eros flutters above, holding out a fillet. All the persons depicted are 
identified beyond question, as their names are written in clear characters over 
them. The two groups represent the cause and the effect, the plot and its 
success. And the respective attitudes of Hermes and of Epimetheus signify, 
to those who understand the conventions usual in Greek painting, that an 
interval of time or of space occurs between the two scenes portrayed. 

The scene on the reverse of the vase is of a more ordinary character. A 
young warrior or hunter, wearing petasos and chlamys, and holding two 




spears, pursues a girl, while her companion escapes in the other direction. A 
floral pattern occupies the field on one side, while on the other we have the 
inscription AhMMAXCG KAU05. This scene scarcely admits of definite 
interpretation. It is unnecessary to describe in detail the form and decoration 
of the vase, as they are accurately given in the accompanying engraving. 
The height of the vase is to the top of the handles 19 inches, ctm. 48 ; the 
diameter at the mouth is 11 J inches, ctm. 29. 
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Recent researches into the history of Greek vase-painting enable us to 
assign to our vase a school and a date. The love-name Alkimaclios, which 
occurs on the reverse, offers us a clue, which is easily followed up by 
consulting the new edition of Kleins Vuscn, init Lieblingsinsch) iften (p. 165). 
In that work seven vases will be found bearing a dedication (so to speak) to 
Alkimaclios, who is in one case characterised as son of Epichares, and in 
another is mentioned in conjunction with Axiopeithes. A lekytlios with 
white ground bears the name Axiopeithes son of Alkimaclios. W e may 
conjecture with Wernicke 1 2 that a brother as well as a son of Alkimachos 
bore the name Axiopeithes, since father and son w'ould scarcely appear with 
the title kciXus on the same vase. In some of the vases which bear the name 
Alkimachos, the form o for O occurs, suggesting that they are the work of 
a Thasian or Parian painter, probably a companion or pupil of the great 
Polygnotus. But in the case of other vases, as in ours, the name is written 
in good Attic characters. Probably our vase is by an Attic master, and doubt- 
less the myth of Pandora was current in Attica before Polygnotus came. The 
date of the vase is about the middle, or slightly earlier than the middle, of 
the fifth century. It is therefore exactly contemporary with the great works 
of Pheidias, and not unworthy even of that age. 

We have now more closely to consider the subject of our vase-painting, 
which raises a variety of interesting questions as to mythology and the 
interpretation of vase-paintings. 

At first sight we might be disposed to include it in the rare class of 
representations which have direct relation to literature, and to regard it as a 
conscious attempt to illustrate the Hesiodic tale. But a closer consideration 
shows that there are in it certain features which are not thus accounted for. 
For example, why does Epimetheus carry a hammer? and why does Pandora 
rise from the ground ? Neither of these features finds an explanation in the 
tale as told by Hesiod and other ancient writers. The fact is that Greek 
vase-painters, like the great Tragedians themselves, are never free from the 
influence of certain conventions and traditions, which they accept perhaps 
quite unconsciously, and which guide their hands. Thus we frequently 
find in the works of these Greek craftsmen details and indications which owe 
their origin to primitive religious ideas, deeply seated in the minds of the 
people. 

The exceedingly able and suggestive papers which Miss Harrison has 
recently devoted to the Erinnyes, Ge and Pandora, and which have appeared in 
the pages of this Journal,- spare me the labour of examining in detail the 
origin of the Pandora myth, and enable me to discuss it in a less tentative 
and more summary fashion. I may therefore at once say that it is reasonable 
to find in the attitude of Pandora a reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, 
of the fact that she was in origin Ge or the Earth-spirit. This attitude 
belongs to Ge, whether she takes part in the Gigantomachy :i or wdiether she 


1 / ft'ica nut Lu.'bhngsnrf nim, p. 117. 3 Ovcrbeck, Kuasf myth. PL V. 

2 J.H.S. xiw 205 ; xx. 99. 
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hands to Athena the infant Erichthonius. 1 It belongs to Persephone, as she 
returns from the world of shades. 2 * It belongs to the Erin lives and to ghosts 
generally. 4 5 * And it belongs occasionally to Aphrodite, as in the vase of 
Genoa/' the Ludovisi relief, and the relief of Pheidias at Olympia. Our vase 
definitely places Pandora in this group of Earth-spirits and ghosts. 

The hammer carried by Epimetheus seems also to be not devoid 
of mythologic significance. According to the tale, it was of clay, not 
of metal, that Prometheus and his brother made man, and Epimetheus seems 
to have no right to the hammer. Here again an explanation is suggested 
by the comparison of another group of vase-paintings, which has been fre- 
quently discussed, and which sheds much light on the Aslimolean vase. 

The most complete of these representations is figured in this Journal, 
1899, p. 232, and discussed by Miss Harrison. A colossal female figure is 
rising through a mound or hill whereon trees grow, 0 in the presence of 
Dionysus, Pan, two Satyrs, and Eros, who by attitude and gesture are 
evidently rejoicing in her a nod os. Robert in his A rchdoloyische Marche n 7 cites 
many representations of the same class. Sometimes it is a half-length figure 
which emerges in the presence of Satyrs or Panisci. These Satyrs, in one 
instance at least, hold in their hands picks, such as are used for breaking up 
hard soil/ On black-figured vases a gigantic head arises from the ground, 
on which two human figures strike with huge hammers (Robert, PI. V. A). 
On later vases we find the same head, but Satyrs armed with picks take the 
place of the hammerers (PI. V. B). Prof. Robert himself proposes to see in 
these representations the birth of a Spring-nymph. This view, however, has 
not met with general acceptance. Another theory was set forth by Prof. 
Furtwiingler in 1891/ Furtwangler rejects the above mentioned view of 
Robert, the view of Frbhner, who regards these pictures as representing 
the Anodos of Kora, and that of Strube, who sees a reference to the mysteries 
of Samothrace. His own opinion is that the group of representations belongs 
to the cultus of Ge at Phlya in Attica. He writes/ 0 ‘A chief deity of Plilya 
was Ge, there worshipped as fieyakr) #ed?, in combination with Dionysus 
’'AvOios and the Ismenian Nymphs (Pans. I. 31, 4). I think that we have 
here a safe clue for the interpretation of our vases. The rising goddess is the 
yey d\rj 6eo<; of Phlya, and Eros is the cosmic Eros celebrated in the Orphic 
hymns.’ ‘ Following out this clue, let us try to understand the main figures 
of these vases, the hammering men. As to the meaning of their action, 
their hammering on the head of Ge, there can be no doubt. Clearly it is 
symbolic, and must signify a mastering and taming of the hard earth.’ ‘ The 


1 Reseller, Lcxikon y p. 1306. 

- Overbeek, Kunstnujlh. PI. XVIII. 15. 

" Baumeister, Dcnkni. p. 423. 

4 Baumeister, p. 11 IS ; M. d. I. iv. 19. 

5 Rom. Mitthcil. xiv. PI. 7. 

K Miss Harrison writes : k She rises up through 

the 7’?** the omphalos, the grave -mound, 
which is coated with the usual stucco.’ The 
presence of the trees, however, seems to show 


that the mound is not a mere stucco erection. 

7 Pp. 194 and foil. ; ef. Rom. Mitt! ted. 
xii. 4. 

8 The published representations of this vase 
are incorrect : the spectators ai e Satyrs. Robert, 
Arch. Mdechcn , p. 199. 

9 Juhrbuch dcs arch. Inst. 1891, p. 113. 

19 Ibid. p. 116. 
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notion which lies at the basis of the representation is that of a heavenly 
deity attacking the Earth with storms and subduing its obstinacy. This idea 
must lie at the root of our vase-paintings : by mighty blows the Great 
Goddess is melted in the spring from her winter numbness/ 

That the beings who arouse the Earth are in earlier vases represented as 
men with hammers, according to Furtwangler Cyclopes, and in later vases as 
Sileni, need not, as Furtwangler observes, surprise us, since Lbschcke and 
other writers have shown how closely related in Greece are the respective circles 
of Hephaestus and of Dionysus. 

It is noteworthy that in the deme of Plilya there was also a shrine of 
Demeter ’A vr}cnZdapa, who seems to have been but a varied form of the 
peyaXt] 6eo$ of the locality. 

The evidence in favour of Prof. Furtwangler’s view is very strong ; and in 
most points it may faiily be regarded as established. But as regards the 
interpretation of the figures armed with hammers or picks, Miss Harrison 1 
rejects the view that they personify the storms of spring. In the place of 
this mythological explanation she puts one which is more human and historic. 
She regards hammer and pick alike as agricultural implements used for 
breaking up the clods of earth ; and sees in Satyrs and Panisci representatives 
of the early peoples of Greece who worshipped the Earth-spirit, and were used 
in their primitive ritual to summon her by beating and breaking the ground 
in spring. 

Between these two methods of interpretation one may hesitate ; but 
both alike connect the cultus of Earth and the myth of Pandora with a 
primitive stratum of Greek mythology. To this point we will presently 
return. 

Thus the group of Pandora and Epimetheus on our vase seems to have 
roots which go down behind the Hesiodic tale. It carries our minds to other 
vase-pictures which almost beyond doubt have connexion with the pre- 
Olympian worships of Greece. Our Pandora and Epimetheus seem to lose 
their dramatic and concrete individuality and to be merged in earlier forms 
of being. Pandora, instead of being a fair demon, a Lamia tricked out to 
mislead the ancestors of mankind, becomes a form of the Earth-Mother 
rising in spring. It is Hesiod or the religious tale which he adopted that 
degrades the all-bestowing Earth into a deceitful spirit. And though our 
vase-painter was doubtless familiar with the Hesiodic tale, and meant to 
illustrate it, he has not shaken himself free from traditions, both mythologic 
and artistic, which influenced him, it may be, beneath his consciousness. 

Epimetheus also, besides his Hesiodic character, shows traces of older 
and perhaps deeper meaning in the hammer which he bears, and to which he 
does not seem to have a right. It occurs to us that there was a satyric play 
of Sophocles called ‘ Pandora or the Hammerers.’ 2 Has our vase any rela- 
tion to that play ? This is a question which scarcely admits of reply, since 


1 •/. //. .V 19U0, ]i. 107. 
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we know nothing of this work of Sophocles. It is perhaps simpler to regard 
the presence of the hammer as a survival, indicating some relation between 
Epimetheus and the primitive figures of Satyr and Paniscus, which appear 
on other vases as assisting at the Anodos of the great Earth-goddess. 

It may of course well be doubted whether these obscure mythologio 
connexions were present to the mind of the artist of the Oxford vase. 
Dramatically, it would be absurd, at the moment when the fair young Pandora 
appears to the dazzled eyes of Epimetheus, that the painter should suggest 
her original identity with the ancient Earth-Mother. But a critic can often 
find in a painting a meaning of which the author of it was unconscious. 

Few things can be more perilous than the attempt to classify and inter- 
pret the fleeting forms of Greek myth, which change as one looks at them 
like a wreath of smoke or a passing cloud. Yet perhaps it may be desirable 
to try whether our vase gives any new hint or help in this direction. 

The cult of Phlya was in the hands of the Lyeomidae, for whom, as 
Pausanias tells us, Pamphos and Orpheus made hymns . 1 The Lyeomidae 
were closely concerned with the cultus of Demeter at Athens and elsewhere, 
Furtwiingler suggests that they were at the bottom of much in the Orpheo- 
Hesiodic Theogony. It seems that this conjecture is greatly confirmed by our 
vase. We are able to bring forward a fresh and independent piece of 
evidence, which forms a link between the worship of Ge, such as that which 
had its seat at Phlya, and the Hesiodic mythology. And thus we gain a 
fresh view of the fact that between the mystic Orphic religion of Greece and 
the beliefs of the primitive inhabitants of Greece there was a close con- 
nexion. And we gain a fresh view of the relations between both of these 
and the Hesiodic Theogony. 

The tale of Prometheus, as it reaches us in Hesiod, has been roughly 
and imperfectly moralised. The figure of Epimetheus, the foolish and un- 
restrained double of Prometheus, seems to be an addition. On the other 
hand many points in the tale, such as the conveyance of fire in a hollow reed, 
the mutual bargaining and overreaching between gods and men, and other 
features, seem very simple and primitive. Thus while the basis and matter 
of the poetical rendering are made up of current myth and old-world talcs > 
this material has been worked up with a purpose, in much the same way as 
Aeschylus, in a later age, worked up the Prometheus legend. But whereas 
the motive of Aeschylus is in the main a glorification of man. the motive of 
Hesiod is in the main a vilification of woman. 

To Hesiod Pandora seems to bear closer resemblance to Aphrodite than 
to Ge. Her decking and adornment by the gods with crown and necklace 
and other ornaments for the purpose of making her attractive is an essential 
part of the story. The Pandora of our vase is thus clad in splendid array. 
And the purpose of her creation, according to Hesiod, is that she may through 
love win the mastery of Prometheus, and then by her wicked arts and 
malicious doings punish him for his offence against the gods. This is nearer 


1 l’.iu-,. i.v 
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to the Greek conception of Aphrodite than of any other deity. And one’s 
mind recurs to the fact already pointed out that in the mind of Pheidias the 
birth of Aphrodite and the birth of Pandora seem to be closely related one to 
the other. This is a very suggestive hint. 

It is notable that many nations, far apart one from the other, the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Germans, the Iroquois and Blackfeet of America, should all 
associate the introduction of evil into the world with the first appearance in 
it of woman. 1 


The whole group of legends which narrate the story of Prometheus and 
Pandora, and of Deucalion and Pyrrha, stands apart from the ordinary tales of 
Greek mythology, being connected, not so much with the history and deeds 
of the gods, as with the creation of man, the birth of woman, and the great 
flood. Every one who knows his Bible must have been struck with the 
remarkable likeness which exists between this group of tales and that set 
forth at the beginning of Genesis. Common to the Greek and the Jewish 
cosmogony are many points : the making of man out of earth and his 
animation, the production of woman and the evil thence arising, the flood 
survived by a single family who repeopled the empty lands. Does this imply 
that the Greek myth is of Semitic origin? 

This is of course no new question, but one which has frequently exercised 
the learned. Our grandfathers were disposed to regard the Hesiodic tales of 
the making of man and the Greek tradition of a great flood as echoes of the 
historic events of which a true record was preserved in Genesis. Our fathers 
had little difficulty in supposing that these tales were passed on to the Greeks 
by Phoenician traders. To us a somewhat different origin would naturally 
suggest itself. It is a tempting view, as indeed I have already suggested, to 
suspect that the Lycomidae and their Mysteries, the cults at Phlya, and the 
whole cycle of Prometheus and Pandora legends belonged originally to the 
pre-Aryan population of Greece, which may have been of Canaanite race. 
As early as 1888 it was maintained by Prof. Ramsay, 2 that in Greece as in 
Asia Minor the lower stratum of the population was formed of a pre-Greek 
race, devoted to the worship of great Earth-goddesses, while the upper stratum 
consisted of the conquering Aryan tribes, who brought in male deities, and 
the patriarchal as opposed to the matriarchal scheme of society. The 
mysteries of Greece, both Eleusinian and Orphic, would naturally be 
based on survivals belonging to the religion of this primitive and conquered 
race, but of course hellenized. 


This view is attractive, and has strong claims on our acceptance. But 
to apply it directly to any province of Greek mythology involves much risk. 
Gieek myth, as it has come down to ns, is so highly composite, has been so 
many times worked over and worked up for various purposes, that it may 
veil defy the keenest powers of analysis. While on the one hand the 
legends dealing with Prometheus, Deucalion, Pandora, and Pyrrha and the 
lest seem to belong to a stratum of religion which may be roughly called 


1 See Welcker, fjriech . Uotterlchre, i. 759, &<;. 
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Babylonic, on the other hand in the Hesiodie Cntnlogues of Women the char- 
acters I have mentioned are placed at the very origin of the Hellenic stems, 
and the myths concerning them cling closely about Dodona and Phthia, and 
Lycorea and Athens, and other Uioroughly Greek sites. And in a recent 
work , 1 Dr. Usener has shown in detail that the Greek myths of the deluge 
bear a closer likeness to those of India as recorded in the Mahabharata than 
to the accounts cherished by the Babylonians and the Jews. Moreover we 
must remember that some of the primitive tribes of North America, of New 
Zealand and of other countries possess cosmogonies which might well pass, 
with a hasty observer, for variants of the Semitic origines. One may fairly 
say that if the Hellenes took the materials of their cosmogonies, of many of 
their local cults, and of their mysteries from an earlier stratum of inhabitants, 
they used those materials freely in accordance with their own ideas, just as 
in art they turned to their own purposes the ornamental motives which they 
borrowed from Egypt and from Assyria. Perhaps we in this age, in our 
passion for tracing origins, are liable to overlook this truth. It may be 
necessary to dig up the barbarous roots of Greek legend and cultus, but 
it is a pity if in doing so we neglect the flowers and the fruit which derive 
their nutriment from those roots. What is important and interesting 
in Greek myth and cosmogony and mystery is not that which is more or 
less common to all primitive peoples, but that which the Greek spirit added 
to this original material, working it into beautiful and ethical forms. 

Is it possible to trace a connexion between the tale of Pandora and 
Epimetheus and other Attic legends ? For example, the legends which tell 
of the liberation of Athena from the head of Zeus by the blow of an axe or a 
hammer, hesitate whether the decisive blow was given by Hephaestus or by 
Prometheus. Here we have Prometheus, of whom Epimetheus is but the 
double, swinging his weapon to some purpose. There may have existed at Phlya 
some more modest cousin of the standard Athenian tale. Again, it has been 
suggested by Loschcke that the loosing of Hera from her bonds by Hephaestus 
is a parallel story to that of the loosing of the Earth-deity from the soil by 
blows of the hammer. And further, our group of the hammer-bearing 
Epimetheus united by Eros with Ge-Pandora, seems to illustrate in no remote 
way, though confusedly, the various Attic legends of the marital relations 
between Hephaestus and Gaia, or between Hephaestus and Aphrodite or 
Athena. 

I do not however propose at present to venture further into this realm of 
mist and shadow. It may suffice that we have won a glimpse of the process 
by which the barbarous myths of the primitive peoples of Greece were refined, 
made poetic, and partly moralised by the increasing influence of the Hellenic 
religion of Olympus. 

Percy Gardner. 


1 Die & intflathsiujen. 



PATROCLES AND THE OXO-GASPIAN TRADE ROUTE 


The statement is usually made, that Greek geographers between 
Herodotus and Ptolemy believed the Caspian to be an inlet of the Northern 
ocean ; that the Greeks, from the time that they first knew of the Oxus, 
believed it to flow into the Caspian ; and that raw silk and other articles of 
commerce wore carried down the Oxus into the Caspian and thence in due 
course to the Black Sea. 

Even before Alexander, perhaps as early as Herodotus, there was a 
vague notion that the Caspian was, or ought to be, connected with a circum- 
fluent ocean, as the other large sheets of salt water then known were ; but 
this notion did not take definite shape till after the only recorded navigation 
of that sea by Greeks; and it perhaps requires explanation, why a genuine 
voyage should have given definite shape to a false notion. 

Recent investigations appear to have rendered it fairly certain that the 
Oxus never flowed into our Caspian within any historical period, though it 
may have sent, and probably did send, a branch westward into the Sary- 
Kamysli depression, then either a lake or a part of the Aral. If the Oxus 
did not enter the Caspian, it is clear that some explanation of the Greek 
belief that it did, and of the trade route, would also be required. If then, 
in connection with this trade route, two errors appear in what may be called 
the ordinary view, one as regards the Oxus and one as regards the Caspian, 
it is at least possible that these two errors may be due to a common source, 
the discovery of which might throw light upon the whole matter. It is the 
object of this paper to indicate the direction in which I believe the explanation 
to lie. 

Before going through the Greek notices, it may be as well to state 
briefly what I conceive to be the present position of the Oxus question. 
There are three routes, by one or more of which the Oxus has been supposed 
to have once entered the Caspian ; (I) by the Uzboi channel from lake Sary- 
Kamysh ; (2) by the Ungus channel across the Kara-kum desert, joining the 
Uzboi ; (3) by a southern branch leaving the Oxus near Charjui, passing 
Merv, and thence following (roughly speaking) the course now taken by the 
railway, parallel to the line of the Kopet Dagh and Little Balkan. All these 
views still find champions 1 ; at the same time some, as M. Lessar, have 

1 A Minimal y of the \ lew of modem Russian Amu-Daiia,’ Geogr. Journ. vol. 12 (1S98), p, 
^eiic'rapliii^ « ill be tounil in an article (with map) 306. It has always been, and still is, a Russian 
b\ l’l'UK'f Kropotkin, '11 k- old beds of the dream to turn the Oxus back into tlw Caspian 
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always been found to maintain that neither the Uzboi nor the TJngus were 
channels of the Oxus. This latter view is now strongly put forward by the 
Russian engineer M. Konshin , 1 who has come to the conclusion that the Oxus 
always ran in its present course, though it once threw off a branch into lake 
Sary-Kamysli ; that there are no traces of beds or delta deposits of the Oxus 
in the Kara-kum ; that the Kara-kum and the Western Uzboi were once gulfs 
of the Caspian, (the Ungus being an old sea-beach), as is proved (among 
other things) by the Caspian sea shells found there ; and that the upper part 
of the Uzboi was a channel for the discharge of overflow water from Sary- 



Kamysli to the Caspian. M. Konshin has explored and sunk shafts in the 
so-called old Delta of the Oxus, the Dardji peninsula, and found no trace 
whatever of fresh-water deposits, or of river-sliells .' 2 


1 M. Konshin’s results in Moser, A trains 
V Asic Cent rale (1886), p. 228 seq. ; * The old 
channel of the Oxus/ by Mr. E. Delmar Mor- 
gan, Fcorerdiaqs U. G. 8. vol. 14 (1892), p. 236 ; 
and Prince Kropotkin's article above cited. I 
only know them at second hand. 

- P>esidc the *i*a and river theories of tin 


Lzboi, the view has been put foiward by Bog- 
danovich that this channel, other than the 
extreme western portion, which may be due to 
the action ot the sea, has been termed by rain. 
This view is examined by W. KomWhke in Dus 
uslaiul for 1893. p. 657, ’Die Hydrographic 
des Oxus-T>eckcns * , he sums up that, though 
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The latest theory with which I am acquainted is that put forward by 
Prof. J. Waltlier, 1 who has also explored personally the supposed old mouth 
of the Oxus at Balkan Bay. He also thinks that the Oxus always ran in its 
present channel (subject to the regular tendency of its bed to shift eastward 
with the earth’s rotation), with the possible exception of a branch flowing into 
the Sary-Kainysh depression. His chief argument is drawn from the absence 
elsewhere of deposits of the typical Oxus mud. In particular he. shews that 
no /•mr can ever have flowed into the Caspian at the supposed old mouth of 
the Oxus. He differs from M. Konshin about the Uzboi; his numerous 
measurements shew that the Sary-Kamysh depression, while 89 m. lower 
than the present surface of the Aral, is 92 m. lower than Karahuhunek, the 
point where the Uzboi channel commences, and that in consequence the 
Uzboi can never have taken the overflow from Sary-Kamysh to the Caspian. 
At the same time he concludes against the Western Uzboi having ever been 
an arm of the Caspian on the ground that, if so, this arm can only have 
shrunk and retired through evaporation, and an overflow channel like the 
Uzboi cannot have been formed by this means. Without being a geologist, 
I may be permitted to remark that Prof. Waltlier does not appear to have 
met M. Konshin’s argument drawn from the presence of numerous sea shells, 
similar to those now living in the Caspian, on the surface of the Western 
Uzboi; while the whole region is notoriously subject to alterations of the 
level of the ground ; the Caspian is known to have altered its level several 
times, beside its regular loss from evaporation. A rise of 20T7 m. would 
take the sea up between the Balkans as far as the so-called lake Topatian. 

Whatever the facts, however, as to the Uzboi, we may take it as fairly 
certain that the Oxus never reached the Caspian by any of the three routes ; 
since, by any route, there is only one gap in the hills between the Ust Urt 
plateau and the Kopet Dagli through which it could have passed, viz., that 
between the Great and the Little Balkan through which the railway now 
runs ; and the investigations of both M. Konshin and Prof. Waltlier have 
rendered it fairly certain that there was never any Oxus delta at or near 
Balkan Bay. It may also be noticed that the Oxus still periodically over- 
flows into the Sary-Kamysh depression, the last occasion on which it did so 
being during the coronation of the present Czar, when the Khivans broke 
down a di ke. 

With this much by way of prelude, we may turn to the Greek writers. 
Our principal concern will be with Patrocles, but I shall briefly go through 
the chief notices before and after his voyage. 

Herodotus 2 mentions the Caspian as a sea by itself, which does not join 


one cannot tr a<*e all the steps ot the gradual 
separation between Aral and Caspian, ‘ walir* 
seheinlieh hestand tier aibugiiisehe smvie tier 
balehanisehe Abtluss in seiner nrspru ntriit- 'hen 
Bedeutung als Meercsstrasse his in die histor* 
sche Zeit hineiu.’ 


1 ‘ Das Oxus-problem in historiseher und 
geologischer Beleuehtung,’ in Petermann’s Mit- 
tJirihlWjrd (1898). Xo. 9. 

2 Herod. 1, 202 : ov crvfx/xiayovffa rrj irepr} 
6aAa(J(ry. 
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the other sea. 1 About 1 the other sea ’ he gives no information. But he has 
heard dimly of the Oxus or Jaxartes as a river with 40 mouths, all ending in 
marshes but one, which flows clear into the Caspian ; there are islands in it 
as big as Lesbos, inhabited by savage fish-eaters and other strange people. 2 3 

The next notice concerns Alexander. Arrian {An ah. 7, 16) says he 
wished to know whether the Caspian was connected with the Euxine or with 
the Eastern Indian Ocean. This may have been a mere guess ; but it is 
also possible that Alexander’s intelligence department had got a report of a 
supposed connection with some other sea. s Anyhow, there were now three 
hypotheses. Here belongs a story told by Strabo (11, 509) that men 
flattered Alexander by identifying the Maeotis, which receives the Tanais, 
with the Caspian which receives the Jaxartes, a river that the Greeks at 
first took for the Tanais. 4 Strabo adds that they called the latter sea a lake 
and said that it and the Maeotis were connected. Alexander sent one 
Heraclides to Hyrcania to build ships and explore the sea ; as far as we 
know, this expedition had no result. The rest of Arrian’s remarks appear 
to concern what he thought himself. 

The next generation saw the one attempt at exploration known to us 
as made by the Greeks, when Seleucus sent his admiral Patrocles to the 
Caspian. Eratosthenes cites a periplus of this sea as known to the Greeks, 
which I assume to be that of Patrocles. 5 This periplus speaks of two 
voyages, one along the coasts of the Albani and Cadusii, the other along the 
coasts of the Anariaki, Mardi and Hyreani towards the mouths of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes : the point of junction, according to the situation of these tribes, 
would be somewhere at the extreme S.W. of this sea. As to the first voyage, 
though the Albani are named first, no one could suppose that Patrocles built 
his shij)s up in the north and sailed south ; even without Pliny’s evidence, 
we might fairly suppose that he started from the S.W. corner, the point of 


1 Mr. J. L. Myres, in a paper read before the 
Geographical Society on ‘ An attempt to recon- 
struct the maps used by Herodotus ’ ( Geo'jr . 
Journ. vol, 8 (1896), p. 605), has put forward a 
theory that Herodotus had two different ideas 
about the Caspian, based on different maps, and 
that in 4, 40, he (Herod.) ‘assumes that the 
Caspian, as a part of the undiscovered “North 
Sea,” corresponds with the known Red or 
“ Southern ” Sea. a conclusion which reappears 
in Eratosthenes,’ and which is inconsistent with 
Herod. 1, ”02. 

- 1, 202 : he calls it the A raves. It is gener- 
ally supposed to represent the Jaxartes, because 
of the marshes ; but, n, priori, it is much more 
likely to be the larger and better known Oxus, 
which must, in a natural state, have had an 
equally marshy mouth or mouths. 

3 Alexander, in his speech at the Hypliasis 

(Arr. Aiiub. 5, 26) says: kcu iyvo 1 7Ti5t ,£a.’ ... Toe 


p.ev ’ivtiiKui' noAnov |i fppovr bvra t tf n*p<TUt(p, 
ttjv 5’ 'Tp/tavlav rtp ’IvSocy* but this, if he said 
anything of the sort, is clearly special pleading. 

4 In Plutarch ( Alc.r . 44) Alexander is made 
to take the Caspian for part of the Maeotis. 

° Strabo 11, 507. This is Susemihl’s opinion 
( Gesch . d. Gricch. Lit. in dcr Ale eandriner-xcit 
1, 657-9) ; and though Strabo does not actually 
say so, we know of no other Greek who ever 
sailed on the Caspian, and Strabo says that it 
was little exploited, owing to the brief and 
disturbed nature of the Macedonian rule in 
those parts (11, 509) ; besides, Strabo expressly 
cites the measurement of one part of this peri- 
plus, the distance between the mouths of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, as l’atroeles’ (11, 51S), and 
Eratosthenes fl.c. ) speaks as if no other peii- 
plus were known (rov mrh twv 'EAA-qvcrr 
yvaipi^opevov Trep'nrAovv). 
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junction oi the two voyages. 1 The reason for starting Irutn here, anil not 
from Hyrcania, may merely have been convenience of ship-timber. 2 Be that 
as it may, the tact agrees curiously with what Strabo says about the ‘ bight ’ 3 
of the Caspian. The mountains of Media and Armenia project like the 
horns of a crescent, and form the ‘ bight ' of the Caspian Gulf. 4 This gulf, 
running in southward from the ocean, is at first narrow enough, but as it 
goes further in it broadens, its greatest breadth, about 5000 stades, being 
obtained over against the ‘bight’; but the length from the ‘sailing-in point’ 
to the bight is perhaps a little more than the breadth, as the ‘ sailing-in 
point’ is very near the uninhabitable zone. 5 This shews clearly enough 
that Strabo reckons the length of the sea from S. W. to ISf.E., roughly 
speaking, that is, from the point whence Patrocles started to the ‘ sailing-in 
point ’ ; and this passage alone should be conclusive against any theory 
which places the ‘sailing-in point’ at the extreme north of the Caspian, as 
we know it. 6 I may add that, so far as I know, no one has taken Patrocles 
to- the extreme north; the more general opinion is that he perhaps only 
went a little way. 7 

We can now examine Patrocles’ voyage in detail. 8 Why he went north 


1 l’liny X.II. 0, 13, quoting liom the same 
passage in Eratosthenes, lias ‘at exortu et 
meridie per Cadusiae et Albaniae oiain.' 

- Alistobulus (Strabo 11, 5091 notes a de- 
liciency of light wood in Hyicania. though 
plent}’ of oak. 

3 guyes. 

4 Strabo 11, 50s . tuvtup (the mountains : 4<tt'i 
gqroe i8es rb irxypea Kara ras viroipeias. at reAeu- 
TuiTat 7 rpus ddAarrap 7r utouai top pj.vx'op rod 
koKttou. So Pliny 6, Id lmnitis coniibiis ; Cur- 
tins 0, 12. The map does not permit ol iden- 
tification ; but Curtins shews that the crescent 
meant was only a blunt one, flexu modieo. 

,} Strabo 11, 507 : ec rri 5’ 6 k6ahos ar ey a 1 v 4 k 
too uiKeapuv irpbs p.e<rqp.fipiav hot’ dpx its pi'ev 
tKOivtii s rrrepos, ipSoTepic 5e irAaTVPeTai n poiutPj 
nal paAiOTa Kara tup p.vx'uP em (TTaSious iron 
fcai irerraKKTXiAioes’ 6 5 ef aivAovs p-^xpi too 
pvxov fUKpip ttAciuvwp tip eftf avvduToip irurs fjSr] 
tii hoitcqTcp. ‘Sailing ill ]ioint' is of course not 
meant as a translation of elWAoos ; it is the 
point whence the length of the eiWAoos is 
reckoned, sometimes (2, 74, 119; 11, 491) 
ealled aTopa . 

'* The evidence for this w ill appear, p. 17 se<[. 
Hen' I merely wish to note that ill one passage 
(11, 519) Strabo ssv»is to think the irrdga is in 
tin’ North. Tint I think, as will appeal, that 
tlieie is often a distinction between Stiolio’s 
\ iew, and the true view that be lias preserved 
without always understanding it. Eu-u m 11, 
519 the a-rdjua is straight opposite to the pux^s 1 


and that the juax os is S.W. is indisputable, and 
(so far as 1 know) generally admitted. 

• Susemilil, 7.c. The Greeks of about 
Strabo’s time seem to have known nothing 
definitely of the northern part. Their names 
for the sea, Caspian, Hvreanian. Albanian, are 
southern local names, originally no doubt 
signifying different stretches of water (Pliny 6, 
21 ciicumvectis in Hyreanium mare et C'aspium 
6, 13 ante quos mare quod est Albanum nomin- 
atur ef. Alist. Meteor. II. 1 § 8) ; but they 
have no northern local names, unless Scythicus 
sinus (Pliny 6, 13 ; Pomponius Mela 3, 5) be 
one. Arrian ( Amb . 7, 16) says the apxal of 
tlie sea had not been discovered ; but Strabo, 
by giving the length and breadth, seems to 
have thought it was bounded all round, subject 
to the question of the dtruAovs. And so, 
clearly, did the authorities from whom Pliny 
(6, 13) took the phrase ‘eircuitum a freto.’ 

s Negative eiitieism, refuting earlier attempts 
(based on tlie measurements) to locate the 
point reached by Patrocles, in Wagner’s 1 Pa- 
trocles am Ivara-Bugas ’ ’ Kaehr. r.d. Konirf. 
Gcsellsuhnft (Gottingen) 18S5, p. 209. It 
appears to me that the writer proves his points ; 
but that the problem lias rather shifted its 
ground. Any system of measuring out this 
voyage must lie vitiated (other tilings apait) by 
the fart that we do not know where to measure 
from ; for that Patrocles started from the 
mouth of the Mardus (Ivizil Uzen), though 
likely enough, is merest guesswork. 
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first is clear : for Pliny says that, Sclcueus, at the time of his assassination, 
had it in his mind to make a canal between the Caspian and the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. 1 If Seleueus, in sending out Patroelcs, had any such idea, the 
latter would soon have discovered its impossibility. If he really went 5,40U 
stades in this direction, the distance that Eratosthenes gives, 2 he must have 
gone pretty far north ; but as no tribes north of the Albani are mentioned, it 
may be supposed that he himself only went part, of the distance, and heard 
that the sea extended for a considerable way further, 3 and this the more 
readily as with his eastern voyage such seems actually to have been the case. 
That Strabo’s account of the mouth of the Cyrus 4 comes in the main from 
Patrocles I would conjecture from this, that he describes the people there 
as simple and bad at bargains, trading by barter but scarcely using money 
and having no knowledge of weights and measures ; this might seem to apply 
best to a time earlier than Strabo’s own, when Armenia and the neighbour 
lands were the great channel of overland trade. 

But the chief interest of Patrocles’ voyage begins when he turned east- 
ward. At first sight it might appear from Eratosthenes’ account of his 
periplus that he reached the mouths of the Oxus and Jaxartes ; Eratosthenes 
even gives the measurements, 5 * from the ‘bight’ to the Oxus mouth 4,800 
stades, and thence to the Jaxartes mouth 2,400 strides. But though Patrocles 
is one of the two authorities for Strabo’s statement 0 that the Jaxartes flows 
into the same sea as the Oxus, this same passage shews that he never 
reached the Jaxartes mouth himself; for Strabo adds ‘the mouths of the 
two rivers, according to Patrocles, are 80 parasangs apart.’ Patrocles, as a 
Greek sailor, would hardly measure in parasangs ; and this remark of 
Strabo's suggests that Patrocles’ information was hearsay, and derived from 
people who did reckon in parasangs, i.c. Persian-speaking folk of some 
sort. 7 Now I would point out that if, for the distance between the mouths of 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, Eratosthenes turned parasangs into stades for the 
benefit of his Greek readers, s lie may equally well have done so for the 
distance from the ‘ bight ’ to the mouth of the Oxus ; and Patrocles himself 
may never have reached the Oxus mouth at all. The fact that we have no 
description of its mouth (by name), while we have an elaborate one of e.g. 
such a river as the Cyrus, raises a presumption that he did not reach it. 
However, it is a necessary condition of this periplus that he should have 
sailed in a direction in which he could at least have heard that the mouths of 


1 Pliny 6, 11. He gives lio express authority 
for this statement ; but he has used some good 
sources in hook 6, as well as had. 

2 Strabo 11, 507 l.e. 

1 He thought it as large as the Euxine : Stmbo 
11, 508). I shall say something about the 

measurements presently. 

1 Strabo 11, 501. 

5 Strabo 11, 507. 

" Strabo 11. 518 : Aiistobulus is the othei. 


1 I know of nothing to warrant Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s statement ( Proo'cdiiuj* E.G.ti. 1 
(1879) p. 101) that Fatrorles ‘aetually mea- 
sured ’ the distance. 

s A plot-ceding that Strabo must he criticism., 
when lie insists (11, 518), with illu-tiatious, on 
the extraordinary variation of length of the 
parasditg in diil'cieut places. Elsewhere (11, 
507) lie says that these measurements of Era- 
tosthenes ate to he received with caution. 
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tlic Oxus and Jaxartes lay at such and such a distance before him. Now it 
has to be remembered, as a condition of the whole problem, that the evidence 
for the Jaxartes entering the ‘Caspian ’ is just as good as that for the Oxus, 
and that the two must stand or fall together. There have been theories put 
forward for bringing the Jaxartes round the Aral ; 1 some, I believe, have 
boldly abolished the Aral altogether ; but the Jaxartes cannot by any means 
be made to cross the Ust Urt plateau. In fact, we must proceed on the 
assumption that the Jaxartes ran pretty much as it does now ; and while on 
the one hand these facts would afford some support to a contention that the 
whole Aralo-Caspian salt-water system was sometimes referred to as ‘ the 
Caspian,’ on the other hand they are quite fatal to any theory which takes 
Patrocles to any point 2 on the eastern shore of our Caspian further north 
than Balkan Bay, which is the most northerly point, south of the Ust Urt, 
where water from beyond the Balkans can enter the Caspian. 

Here then we are pulled up short ; for Patrocles ought to sail toward 
the Oxus mouth, i.c. out of the Caspian altogether. 

His voyage having come to a standstill for the moment, we may stop also 
and enquire what is his supposed authority for the connection of the Caspian 
with the northern ocean . 3 Let me say at once that this idea was in the air 
as we have seen, and that it is quite possible that Patrocles believed it. But 
what we want to know (remembering always that the ‘sailing-in point’ is 
opposite to the ' bight,’ and has nothing to do with hearsay about the Volga 
or the north at all) is, on what grounds geographers who used Patrocles’ 
narrative believed in this connection, that is to say, why a true voyage con- 
firmed a false notion. Now Strabo, after giving Eratosthenes’ account of 
Patrocles’ periplus, goes on to make the sufficiently astonishing statement 
that a man sailing into the Caspian* would find such and such things: — on 
his right hand Scythsand Sarmatians, on his left the eastern Scyths, reaching 
to the eastern sea and India; he distinguishes the northern and eastern 
Scyths accordingly. This statement has always been a stumbling block. 
Sir E. Bunbury says, ‘ So clearly indeed was this idea ’ (that the Caspian was 
a gulf of ocean) ‘ fixed in his (Strabo’s) mind, that he describes the sea and 
the nations on its banks as they would present themselves to a person sailing 
in from the. A orth. ° This is hard on Strabo. Let us suppose instead that he 
pictured it from this point of view because he, or his informant, had heard 


1 CT. Moser, A trams I'.Uic Cent rule p. -22S 
seq. : and Komischke's at tide before cited 
p. 11. n. 2. 

1- ,7 1 lie on] (' „| Kara Hildas ; or the pro- 
inniitoiy ol Muligischhik (von Gutschmid). 

" Suaemihl, I.c. ; llunbury, Hid. »f .Inc. 
i tew/. 1, 041. 

1 Straho 11, ,>07, titrirAeovT i. That this U 
not a figure ot speech ( = tlirtovTi) is proved by 
the use of thrnAous just befoie : cl. 2. 121, 
"heio lie balances the 4 great seagulls, Caspian, 


Persian, Arabian, and Mediterranean, each with 
a narrow elairAous from the outer sea. C'f. 
Pliny 6, 13 ab introitu ; Pomponius Mela 3, 5, 4 
introeuntium. 

‘ Op. c. 2, 283. The italics are iu the original. 
Strabo has been even worse treated by the 
writer of the article ‘Caspian’ in the Encyd. 
Jlrilannk", who refers to him iV yro/tos of a 
great Aralo-Caspian sea discharging into the 
Obi — presumably at some geological epoch. 
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that some one had sailed or could sail, or that some people habitually did 
sail, in from somewhere. 

From where ? Strabo half answers that question himself. For, as if 
not content with his first statement, — after a few words about the Scytlis, and 
a fling at Ctesias, Herodotus, and the rest, — he goes on to say that, at any 
rate, as a man sails into the Caspian, the nomads that he finds on his left are 
called by the present generation Daai and surnamed Parnoi ; then comes a 
desert, and then Hyrcania, and here we reach the open sea, which continues 
to the ‘ bight .’ 1 2 3 This clearly has nothing to do with the north of the Caspian. 
The Parnoi, over against Parthia, are well enough known - ; so is the desert 
north of Parthia and Hyrcania. In fact, while Strabo’s supposed voyager 
sees, on his right hand, a vague vision of Scyths joining the European Scytlis 
and Sarmatians stretching- to the Tanais, on his left he sees well-known 
people and things very precisely, and what he sees fits in pretty well with 
the supposition of a man sailing into or journeying to the Hyrcanian sea 
down the line of the Uzboi, roughly speaking, and does not, so far as 
appears to me, fit in with anything else. I may add that the ‘ mouth ’ of 
the Uzboi is roughly opposite to the ‘bight.’ 

Now wdiat the supposed voyager sailed in by was an arm of the sea. 
We have a quantity of very explicit statements :j on this point, 'which refer to 
a long narrow sea-strait, something like a river, and no bar to the intercourse 
of the Scythians on either side with each other. Down this sea-strait 
Strabo’s supposed voyager sailed ; and our accounts represent that at the other 
end of this strait was ‘ ocean ’ i.e. open water . 4 

We can now take up Patrocles’ interrupted voyage again. Coasting 
along Hyrcania, as we may presume he did, he would naturally come to the 
arm of the sea down which Strabo’s imaginary voyager sailed, and equally 
naturally, if he followed the coast, sail up it; for it must be remembered that 
the whole coastline of Khiva Bay would be covered with water, if there were 


1 Strabo 11, 508 : . . . IIapF<n/u cZt’ Zpy/xos 
TTpoKcircu /i€T a£v, Ka\ e<p€^ijs 7} 'Ypnavia. k ad' fyv 

7reAa7t£e l . . . 

2 Strabo 11, 515 Parnoi said to be Aa«s 

f i€Tavd<TTas from the Daai beyond Maeotis ; 
some of them dwell on the Ochus. But the 
best commentary on the above is 511, where it 
appears clearly that Strabo imagines 3 parallel 
belts. (1) cultivated land, Hyrcania, Xesaiu, 
Parthia ; (2) Desert ; (3) nomads, Daai, 

Aparnoi and others, the Aparnoi nearest Hyr- 
cania ; they raid regularly across the desert. 
Cf. Ptolemy 0, 10 ; and Agathodaenion’s map. 
which places the Daai and Parnoi south of the 
0\us. 

3 Strabo 11, 507 already cited. Pomponius 
Mela 3, 5, 3 Maie Caspium ut angusto italongo 
etiam freto primum teiras quasi fluvius irrum- 
pit. Pliny 6, 13 imimpit autem metis faucibu' 
et in longitudinem spatiosis. . . . utriiujue 

H,S. — VOL. XXI. 


accoliuit Scythae et per angustias inter se 
commeant. Pseud. Ar. dc mundo 3, 11 ; 
Solinus 14, 18. It is not clear that Patrocles 
is the common source, but I am willing to 
assume it ; anyhow he spoke of the * mouth ’ of 
the Caspian (Strabo 2, 74). 

4 That this sea-strait cannot be far from 
where I have put it, and that it has nothing to 
do with the north, is also shewn by Strabo’s 
calling the ‘ mouth ’ of the Caspian ‘ the Hyr- 
etittiaa mouth ’ (11, 519) [cf. n. 1, p. 24]. Pom- 
pouius Mela also connects the ‘os’ with the 
‘sinus Hyrcunu*,’ 3, 5, 3. His account has 
become very confused ; but it may be worth 
noticing that on the nanow strait he places the 
Dcrbikes ^3, 5, 4), a tribe whom Stiabo (11, 
514) places near the Hyrcan tans and Pliny t>, 
It), on either side of the Oxus. Ptolemy 0. 10 
put^ them in Margiana, on the Oxus, 
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(ex hypothesi) a sea-strait running in between the Balkans. It he sailed up 
this sea-strait— in fact discovered it — the notices of it in Greek writers are 
explained, while he himself proceeds in the right direction, to wauls the Oxus 
mouth. 

Now we have seen that the measurements given need not mean personal 
measurements, and that it is, at least, cpiite possible that he never saw 
the Oxus mouth himself. Assuming that the Oxus had a mouth at lake 
Sary-Kamysh, and that the sea-strait up which he sailed did not join that 
lake, 1 how far did Patrocles get ? 

The only answer is, far enough to hear of the Aral, the great open water 
to the north, but not far enough to make sure that the gulf up which lie 
sailed did not join it. In fact, the actual notices of this strait would, with 
one exception, 2 fit in better with the theory that the waterway continued 
to Sary-Kamysh :i and the Aral ; but except in a few cases we cannot 
discriminate what Patrocles saw from what lie heard. We conjecture that 
lie found people who gave him the distance in parasangs to the Jaxartes 
mouth ; it would be very curious if this were the only information they gave 
him. 

Now the net result of his voyage was, that geographers were strengthened 
in the opinion that the Caspian joined the ocean, and also asserted the possi- 
bility of sailing round to India. In my view, those who say that Patrocles 
asserted the possibility of sailing round to India by sen are confusing two 
different things.* Wiiat Patrocles said was this, that it was possible to sail 
from India to the ■mouth’ of the Caspian (the ‘ sailing-in point’). 3 * * * Strabo 
adds that the ‘ mouth ' appears to be the most northerly point of the sea- 
coast on the way to India, 0 and from the form of the sentence this last remark 
may also be Patrocles’. But even if it be, all that it proves is what we con- 
jectured before, that Patrocles heard of ‘sea’ or 1 open water ’ to the north; 
while the use oi the word ' mouth ’ proves that lie thought that the strait, up 
which lie sailed, joined this open water. It does not prove that he readied 
it ; but this much is clear, that to the open water at the ‘ mouth ’ there was, 
in his opinion, a waterway from India ; and this waterway might extend, he 
thought, to Hyrcania. 7 


1 I d m ut* tlii-3, not is lieeessatily being the 

taut, but as being mo-t again-t my own view. 

That the strait wa- no bai to the intei- 
eouiseuf the tribes on either side oi it. But 
Turcoman's swim the Oxu.-> at it- broadest. And 

the ‘mouth’ w.o looked on as nuriuw ; Aga- 

themerus 1 j) sa\s i -tad» - arto^. 

i C’ui tins indeed pj 12) hint- that gie.d 
in l* 1 mitti nt lb *tnl- id watei r.iiue into the 
Caspian Allei -peaking »d the was thi- sea 
-oim times Hooded the land and then letiied, 
lie -as ' et 'pud.im uiedidere, non Ca-piom 
male e>-e, bed ex India in Hyioainam eadeie.” 
•Solmu- appeals to hast, heard a siinilai >tois 

tnd to letei ^ to -U"W -watei , 14, lb Caspn 


mans . . fauces maeiantur imbribiis, creseimt 
aedibus (if Th. Mommsen’s reading be correct). 
It would he interesting to know the source of 
this. 

i J.c. that the Caspian joined Ocean, and 
that one could -ail from India into it. 

Stmbo 2, i 4 : top ffrogaros ti )s Katnrlas 
0aAaTT7ji . . , o7rtp . . . Sonet . . , TreptTrAovv 
a7ru rfjs h'5i/c?/i huvarov, ws ($>t}<jiv . . , 
Yla.Tpoh.X'i]'* , 

2, 7 1 xilue pa-vigt- . tjTrsp . . . 8o«€i auTi)$ 
T7)i napa\las p*xP L T ’)s Iv^lktjs apKTiKcorepov 
etVai rn)u.zwv. 

7 Stiah , 11. :,lb : see note 4. p. 19. 
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Now Patrocles may well enough have supposed that the open water 
which he heard of was the ocean ; but for geographers at home it was prob- 
ably sufficient to know that he had found a salt water strait leading towards 
unknown water of considerable extent; this must, on general principles ot 
geography, be part of the circumfluent ocean. 

Pytheas, too, had familiarised men’s minds with the idea of great masses 
of water toward the north as an ascertained fact. However, there was more 
than this, and Pliny gives the hint. 1 He says, 1 From the Caspian sea and 
the Scythian ocean the route turns eastward, the shore now fronting toward 
the east; the first part (of this land) is uninhabitable on account of the 
snow.’ That is to say, somehow or other, a report of the actual polar sea was 
abroad. 2 I submit that Pliny’s words can mean nothing else ; and there is a 
curious bit of confirmatory evidence. In Ptolemy Philadelphus’ procession 
there figured, among other strange beasts, a polar bear 3 ; this creature could 
not have been passed south without some knowledge of its habitat being 
passed down with it, if only for the purpose of keeping it alive. 

Be this as it may, Patrocles does not appear to have spoken of a sea 
route from the Caspian to the Indian ocean ; and the idea that he did so is 
perhaps a misunderstanding of what he did say, as reported by Strabo. What 
are the facts of the case ? 

Patrocles had been sent by Seleucus to report on the possibilities of 
trade ; principally, that Indian trade for which Syria and Egypt were rivals. 
At present Egypt, through Arabia, monopolised the sea-traffic ; even if the 
Arab captains ran their cargoes up the Persian gulf instead, the caravan 
journey through Seleucia could hardly compete in cheapness with the way of 
the Red Sea and the Nile. Seleucus paid much attention to his north- 
eastern provinces ; his eldest son, half a Sogdian by birth, governed them, 
his general Hemodamas guarded the Jaxartes frontier; clearly, in contem- 
plating a canal from the Caspian to the Euxine, and exploring the Caspian, 
he hoped to create a rival water-route ; the Oxus should be a thoroughfare 
like the Nile, and Syria should have her sea-canal as well as Egypt- 

Patrocles’ report on the canal must have been adverse, of course ; that 
on the Oxus seems to have been more encouraging. It entered the ‘ Caspian ’ : 
it was navigable ; it brought down Indian goods to Hyreania, whence they 
were taken across to Albania and up the Cyrus, etc. But whether any one 
had actually sailed from India to Hyreania was a matter of doubt ; anyhow 
it was possible to do so. 1 So far the report. Trade found its way down 

1 Pliny 6, 17 Cl, Pomp. Mela 3, 2, 3 ; 4 flip pa.ssa^es m 8tiabo are ^ 1 ) 2, 73 t bv 

SolillllS 50, 1. '£l£ov ovtoj tpaalv evirKuuv eivat wart t bv ‘IvStubv 

- 1.6. that tile eold hlliii ol tile lioitli \\«in tpopror {nr€pKo l utaOei , Ta *i s avrbv pablws €ts r ijv 

bounded by water. Pytheas had spoken ol Ypnavlav uaraye <r0ai hat rob* tottuvs 

Trjs Treirnyvias daKaTrrjs. Strabo blinds the tov Horrov 5ta Ttav mtrafioov C~) 1 1 . . 

mouth ot the Caspian and Ionic into connection 5* nal evirKuw th at {Tor 'n£ov< hat ovtus 

us heincf both lar north 2, 119 lull, 507 (Ari^tobulU'*) uai 'E>paTu<r04iT}s napa HarpoKKfovi 

the efc^Kovs oi the Caspian is awaifTtov ttojs A aftwr teal noKKa twv 'IvSlkwv tpoprtwv Karate tr 

r\hr) rf) aotKT]Tcf. eis tjjv 'Ypnavtav daKarrav ivr evOev 5’ eis r jjv 

* Ath. 5, 201 s apKTos A €uki] fuyaKrj at a Pi.Kfia.viav ir*patov<r$at koi 5ta tov K vp-v \-at twi 

c 2 
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the Oxus: query, if anyone had actually sailed the whole distance to 
Hyrcania. 

l'pon this, he has been made responsible for the idea of a N.E. sea 
passage to India. 1 that is to say, to the eastern or Indian Ocean. But surely 
that is a forced interpretation. What he had in his mind was India itself, - 
and not any Indian Ocean. India was not the unknown country it had 
been when Alexander wondered if the Caspian joined that ocean; on the 
contrary, the dominions of Seleucus’ son-in-law were just now particularly 
well known ; the practical question for Patrocles was merely whether trade 
with them via Baetra could not be made as paying as trade via Barygaza. 
And just in the same way that much goods came from Barygaza to Egypt, 
but even so late as the time of Ptolemy Physkou it was looked on as 
a wonderful thing for a man to do the whole voyage, a so Patrocles most 
naturally observes that the goods came down the Oxus, but that it was 
doubtful if anyone had done the whole voyage, though he thought it was a 
possible one. 


And this brings me to one other point in connection with Patrocles. Is 
it possible to determine from his narrative where and into what the Oxus 
flowed ? I think not. All that we have to go upon are the measurements 
quoted by Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Pliny, calculated from a point which we 
do not precisely know, following the windings of a coast different from our 
coast, and probably only guessed at by some sort of dead reckoning, at best. 
However, for what they are worth, they come to this, 4 that the Oxus mouth 
was 4,800 stadcs from the * bight,’ the 

,200 


Jaxartes mouth 4,800 + [ 2 ’ 40U at least = 4 7 ’ 20 

t 4,800 at most 1 0,600 


stades 


e£iis tottuu (Is Toy E v^tivoy KaTatplpeodai. (3) 
11, 518 : o!>x dp.o\oyovvi S’ Sri w(pi(TrA(vcrdy 
riyes is rb t 5js Ti-Sncrjs eiri rijy 'YpKaviai- oti 5( 
Svvaroy, nttTpofcXijs efyipce. Of these (1) and 
(2) represent a common original. There is 
nothing licit- about any Indian ocean, and I 
douht it there ought to he anything about the 
Caspian eitln-r. (1) and (3; only say ‘to Hvr- 
cania : ’ (2) says ‘to the llyicaniau sea.’ Non 
it is not natural to say tiiat from the Hyrcanian 
sea (e’l/T eDSer) goods were carried across 
acioss the i Ij Iranian .sea — 7r (ptxiovodai, from 
one side to the other) to Albania. I would 
suggest that Od-Aarray may hi- a gloss, inserted 
by some one who had Pliny 6, 17 in his mind, 
where the Caspian is certainly mentioned. Jt 
it he the light reading, there is nothing to 
account for its omission in (1), and this appeals 
to me conclusive. 01 course, it may lie eon- 
tended that tt\v Tp naysay alone means the Hyr- 
-•anian s<.n ; but is this possible unless the 
context render it v n nuttiikciiblc ' I have been 
through piai tie-ally t-veiy nistum-t of si'rpnayla. 
the sea. given in Pape's ll o, t.-.bifl, A Of, celt. 


Eigc, nut, iien ; there are 4 c-tses (Arr. Anab. 5, 
26, 1 Strabo 2, 129 and 11. 519 and Ptol. 5, 13, 
6) where ddAacnra is left to be supplied, and 
in all these passages tj 'Ypnuvia 0d\air<ra has 
been mentioned just before and the wording of 
the context makes the meaning uumistakeable- - 
neither of these is the case in (2). 

1 E.g. von Gutsclimiel in art. ‘ Persia ' in 
E,ic. Ur it. Inzer, Hist, of Ann. Gcwj. 136. 
l’liny gives a wild story of circumnavigation 
6, 21 : 2. 67. 

It may be ot interest, m this connection, 
to note Peter the Great’s orders to the ill fated 
liekoviteh expedition They were to go up the 
old bed of the Amu to lvhiva, win over the 
Khan, turn the* Amu back into the Caspian, 
ami sail in the- Khivan boats towards India. 
Humboldt, ./•>'«• Cent rule 1 , 425 

1 The story of Kudos u.e of Cvzie-us. .Strabo -2, 
98 srij. 

4 -Strabo 11, 507 compared with 518. Pliny 
6. 13 gives 4,900 and 2,-100 stades, presumably 
following l.iatostheiies. The- symuic-tiv of 
these measuiement.s is suspicious. 
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from the ‘ bight ’ ; while the total length of the Caspian from the ‘ bight ’ to 
the ‘month’ or ‘sailing-in point’ is variously given at 0,00(1 stades 1 * or 
something over .1,000 stades-; that is to say, the point where the Caspian 
joined ‘ ocean ’ hills between the mouths of the Oxus and Jaxartes, and the 
Jaxartes must discharge into ‘ ocean.’ Now the one thing which is absolutely 
certain is that the Jaxartes was thought to flow into the same sea as the 
Oxus, and that sea the ‘ Caspian ’ 3 ; so that we now get this far, that ‘ Caspian ’ 
and ‘ocean’ may occasionally be synonymous. 4 For anything more accurate 
than this we cannot rely on the measurements ; all that I like to say is, 
that they are not a hindrance to a theory that the Oxus then entered lake 
Sary-Kamysh. 

Now even if Patrocles never saw the Oxus mouth himself, the periplus 
already cited shews that he thought it possible to reach it, and also the 
mouth of the Jaxartes ; that is to say, he thought that the Jaxartes flowed 
into the Caspian or some water connected with the Caspian, and (according 
to the measurements) beyond the narrow strait. In plain English, he treated 
the Aral as part of the Caspian. What I think happened was, that he spoke 
so vaguely of the open water beyond the strait, that geographers, with a 
predisposition to believe in ocean there, were able to misunderstand, and to 
place the narrow strait outside a united Caspian, instead of, as a fact, between 
two Caspians. 

For (Patrocles apart) that the ‘Caspian’ sometimes meant the Aral 
there can be no doubt whatever. Quite apart from the story given by Strabo, 5 * 
that men, to flatter Alexander, identified the Maeotis that receives the Tanais 
with the Caspian, saying that this latter also was a lake and that the two 
were connected, each a part of the other, one Polycleitus (of whom we know 
nothing) undertook to prove that the Caspian was a lake from the fact that 
its waters were siccctis li. c ' Now wherever Polycleitus got his information, 
and whatever mistakes men may make, no man in a steppe country 
ever yet took salt water for sweet; 7 it appears to be a conclusive proof 


1 Strabo 2, 74. 

J Strabo 11, 507. 

3 Strabo 11, 507, 510, 518 ; Arrian 7, 16; 
Pomponius Mela 3, 5, 0 ; l’tolemy. 

1 is tbih what Strabo means in 2, 173: rhv 
wKtavov Tor tc «£o> koX rbv rip 'TpxaRas daXar- 
T7] s I There is no difficulty in the supposition. 
The list of names ol oceanus in Solinus 23, 17. 
includes Hyreanus and Caspius. 

’ Strabo 11, 509 : this story must rest upon 
the real confusion of the European and Asiatic 
Tanais (Jaxartes). It does read very much 
like the supposition of ,i waterway between the 
Aral and Caspian. Cf. Curtins 6, 12 ‘aln sunt, 
ipii Maeotiani paludein in id (Caspimn mate) 

cadere putent.’ A very clear ease of Maeotis 

meaning the Aral is Pol\b. in. +8 ; the Apasi- 
acae dwell on the middle Oxus and Tanais, the 


Oxus entering the Hyvoanian sea and the 
Tanais the Maeotis. 

11 Strabo 11, 509, 510 : vnoyXvKv. 

7 Prof. Walther (l.e.) uses this aigument 
about Anthony Jenkin.son's journey. Tliny 
repeats the statement (6, 17 haustiiin ipsius 
maris duleem) on the authority of ‘Alexander 
Magnus ’ and M. Varro, attributing the fact to 
the inflow of the rivers. So Solinus 19, 3. 
Curtins (6, 12 ' also gives it, as due to the inflow 
ot the Maeotis The Caspian is salt, the 
northern section (which is very shallow com- 
pared to the lest) being less so than the rest of 
the sea, owing to tlic inflow of the Volga and 
Ural. The Aral is geneially said to be only 
slightly brackish. M. Sven lledin, however, 
(Thfvut/h Asia, 1, 4*0. says, that it is too salt 
to dr.nk. except at the liver mouths: ‘but 
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that this piece of' information refers to the Aral, umler tlie name of the 
Caspian. 1 

Ami though we have no description of the Oxus month, we have, 
piobablv, one verv curious allusion t.n it. Strabo has taken the A raxes story - 
bodily from Herodotus, and has put it, as did Herodotus, among the 
M assagetae, marshes islands fish-eaters and all, but he 1ms tillered Herodotus' 
statement, about the mouths-, he says that all the mouths but one fall into ‘the 
other sea ’(or, ' the rest of the sea ’) which is toward the north, 3 while the 
one clear mouth enters tire Hyrcanian gulf. 4 Whether the genesis of this 
extraordinary confusion can be traced or not, it can only mean that some one 
had known of and reported the true facts about the Oxus mouth, viz., a great 
marshy delta on the Aral Sea, and a clear arm falling either into lake Sary- 
Ivamvsh or some other point which was understood as being a part of that 
Hy reanian gulf or strait up which Patroeles had sailed and which debouched 
into ‘ ocean. ” 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it is necessary just to mention 
Ptolemy’s idea of the Caspian, as he is generally praised for reverting to the 
true view of Herodotus, that the Caspian was a lake. 0 To a certain extent 
this praise is deserved, that is to say, ho rightly recognised, as against 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, that the ocean was not thereabouts. At the same 
time, so far as his 1 Caspian ’ (egg-shaped, with the longer axis E. to W., and 
receiving the Oxus and Jaxartes) proves anything, it proves tnat the Aral 
and Caspian were confused together, as we have seen already. 

Before proceeding to the question of trade, it will be necessary to notice 
briefly the theory of a southern branch of the Oxus, because, though the 
physical evidence is all against it, it is often supposed that statements in Greek 


l.ir out ill the lake there are said to exist cer- 
tain fresh-water belts.’ I must thank Mr. 
G. F. Hill for calling my attention to this. 

‘ This explains why the Greeks (apparently) 
lievei mention the Aral, a fact which lias led 
some to suppose, either that they did not know 
of it 'ljiinhmy'i, or that it did not exist. They 
always mention it as something else, Caspian, 
Maloti', or (perhaps) Ocean. This view also 
pr-ihaps tlnows some light on the confused 
uiiungenient of the three gulfs of the Caspian 
in Ponipmiius Mela ‘1, 5 ; Ids Seythieus sinus, 
on the bft hand as one enteis liy the ‘month,’ 
and receiving the Oxus and .Taxaites, must lie 
the Aral. That the Aral u-istcd is clear from 
the Chinese accounts In A. Wylie’s 
translation of Notes on th Western Hegions, 
from the Annals of the elder Han (Juurn. 
AlitJiru/i. Inst. 1SS1 at p 41,, the Velitsai are 
said to live about 2,000 le X.W. of the Khang- 
km i tlie nomads settled on the Polytimetus) 
• on the border of a great marsh without hanks, 
which is the Northern sea.’ Tcliang-kien, on 
whose report tills account is based, had pei- 


sonally visited the Khang-kiu (p. 67) ; the date 
is now generally given as about 12S n. c. In 
the corresponding passage of the Shi-ki of Sse- 
ma-t’sien eh. 123, T. W. Kingsmill’s transla- 
tion (‘Intercourse of China with Eastern 
Turkestan,’ J.It.A.S. 1883, vol. 14, p. 80) gives 
‘a great marsli, without defined banks, covered 
with reeds, and (communicating with) the 
Northern sea.’ Gigantic swamps (one of 2,000 
srp miles) still exist near the mouth of the Syr. 

J Strabo 11, 512, 513. 

tt]V T7/C -jrpbs apKTOis 8d\a rrav. 

4 irpbs toc koAttov rby 'Yptcaviov. It is clear 
that this will not suit tlie .Taxaites. 

’’ Incidentally, this shews the confusion in 
Strabo’s mind as to whether this strait ended 
in ocean or in some sea • ef. p. 21. 

•’ It is perhaps interesting to note that in the 
same chapter in which lie defines the Caspian 
as a lake, £ rather like the opposite of an island,’ 
lie calls the Peloponnese an island. On the 
whole, his notions of this pait of the world are 
confused, and inferior to those of Strabo. 
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writers support it; and should this prove to be the ease, it would have some 
bearing on the general question of how far those writers are trustworthy. 

This theory, which is, 1 believe, supported in Russia by Baron Kaulbars 
and General Auuenkoff, was often advanced by the late Sir H. Rawlinson. 1 
He believed that a sheet of water — or rather a basin sometimes water 
sometimes marsh — existed to the north of or about the present terminations 
of the Murghab (Margins) and Tejend (Al ius) 2 ; that it was fed by a split 
channel of the Oxus, which issued again from it and followed what is now 
the railway line and reached the TJzboi N.E. of the passage between the two 
Balkans ; that this river was the Ochus of Strabo, and that this was the 
route by which trade went ; that this river made these districts very fertile, 
and helped to account for the sudden rise of Parthia. 

The historical arguments brought forward by Sir H. Rawlinson in 
support of his theory are drawn chiefly from mediaeval times ; with these we 
are not now concerned. The Greek evidence in its favour, so far as I know, 
other than that indicated above, is: (1) Strabo says the Oxus flowed through 
Hyrcania 3 ; (2) Ptolemy makes the Margus join the Oxus 4 : (3) we have 
mention of a river Ochus, which defies location. 

The balance of the Greek evidence, however, appears to be strongly 
against the theory. The different points are briefly as follows. The theory 
is inconsistent with what we know of Merv. This town was difficult of 
approach ; 3 it was surrounded by deserts ; (i it formed a safe and remote 
natural prison, in which the Parthians could place the prisoners of Crassus’ 
army. The whole line of this country, Hyrcania, Nesaia, Parthia, was 
habitually raided across the desert by the nomads, a fact telling somewhat 
against a great river to be crossed ; this desert too is called by Strabo water- 
less. 7 Ptolemy’s statement about the Margus cannot stand with Strabo’s 
very positive assertion that the Arius, then as now, ended in the sand, 8 a fact 
so well known that he uses it as an illustration for the Polytimetus doing the 
same thing. Herodotus’ Akes pool is a fairy tale. n There is no reason to 
suppose that Strabo’s description of Parthia proper as small and unimportant 10 
is incorrect. A theory cannot well be founded on the Ochus, 11 for Strabo, our 


1 Proceedings H.O.S. vol. 20 (1876) p. 178: 
vol. 1. (1879) p. 161 acq. ‘Tlie load to Merv ; 5 * 
vol. 4 (1882) p. 355 ; vol. 5 (1883) p. 14. 

2 The Aria pains of Ptolemy, the Akes pool 
of Herod. (3, 117.) 

Strabo, 11, 509, 51 S. 

4 Ptolemy, 6, 10. 

8 Pliny, 6, IGdifficilis adit u propter arenosas 
solitudines. Solinus 48, 2 has turned this into 
‘ paene inaccessa.’ 

y Strabo, 11, 516. 

7 Strabo 11, 511. The desert is &pu5pos. So 
in the Zend A vesta, the ‘ plague * of Merv is an 
evil concourse of horsemen and robbers. 

8 Strabo 11, 518. 


4 This appears from the nanus of the fi\e 
nations connected with it. 

1,1 Strabo 11, 514. 

11 ^Strabo’s notices of the Ochus (11, 509- 
511, 51S) come to this ; it Hows through Hjr- 
eania and Nesaia, and near Parthia ; and comes 
from the Indian mountain**. Some say it falls 
into the Oxus. some into the Caspian, after an 
independent course ; some say it flows through 
Bactria, some that it bounds it. So far as 1 
know, no one else tells any nctr fact about it. 
But a statement is sometimes quoted from 
Curtins to the effect that Alexander crossed 
both Ochus and Oxus matching fiom Samarcand 
to Merv: c.y. by Sir IT. Rawlinson Proco dinfjH 
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best authority, was clearly unable to get any information about it which was 
not contradictory. In fact, as far as Strabo is concerned, we are left with 
two apparently inconsistent statements, one that the Oxus flow's through 
Hyreania, the other that the Alius ends in the sand. These statements 
cannot stand together unless we can give to Hyreania a wider meaning than 
that which it usually bears ; 1 for it is clear that the Oxus, to How through 
Hyreania proper, must intersect the Alius. Perhaps sufficient traces of such 
wider meaning are found to shew that Strabo’s statement about the Oxus 
flowing through Hyr eania cannot be used, as against his very positive asser- 
tion about the Arius, to support the theory of a southern Oxus, and also that 
it does not necessarily conflict with the theory that the Oxus entered lake 
Sary-Kamysh. 

But after all, the real argument against a southern Oxus, so far as Greek 
writers are concerned, is to be found, not in their statements, but in their 
silence. Droysen has already noticed it as strange, that Alexander founded 
no town at the mouth of the Oxus.- If the Oxus then flowed by Merv and 
along the northern base of the Kopet Dagli, how came it that Alexander, 
who had just before found time for hill expeditions against the Mardi, found 
none, if not to explore the river mouth, at least to establish settlements on 
the river sufficient to secure this valuable frontier, this considerable highway 
of commerce ? On the contrary, while lie founded eight, or twelve, cities in 
Bactria and Sogdiana, and took infinite pains to secure the Indus, he left 
the Oxus and the rich districts about it so severely alone that it was from 
here, from Parthia, that the most important reaction against his work 


U. G. S. 20 (1876) p. 178. Xu such march of 
Alexander** is known, ami a reference to Curtius 
7, 40 .shews that Cuitius says lie started from 
Ractia to punish the rebels, on the 4th day 
reaehed the Oxus, and then crossing Ochus and 
Oxi!s(superatis deimleaiimibus Oeho et Oxo, one 
MS. Oxo et Meo) reaehed Margania (ad urbem 
Marganiam perveuit — Mmgianam is only a con- 
jecture). That is to say, he eiossed back into 
Sogdiana after the rebels. Round Maigania, 
says Cm tins, he built 6 towns*. Margania 
vein* unknown. There seems no need to make 
even Cm till* lomance uimeeessarily ; there is 
nothing here about Merv or a .southern Oxus. 
All that can sately be said about Stiabo's 
Ochus is that it seems to be a confusion of two 
rivets, one a IWttiun tributary of the Oxu* ; 
the other would be well suited by the Atrek 
( I>un Imrv). 

1 There seem to he tiaces* of such a wider 
meaning in Sttabo. 11, 519 he.speaks of the 
‘mouth’ of the Caspian as the ‘ Ilyrcanian ’ 
mouth : on any theoiy, it was not in Hyieania 
ptoper 11, 513 the one branch of the ‘ Aiaxes ’ 
enteis the Ilyieuni.in k6\ttos. t c. t lie natiow 


strait (507), between Balkan bay and the Aral. 
Did ‘ Hyreania * follow’ the ‘Hyreanian gulf’ ' 
It would be a tempting conjecture that some- 
where in Strabo’s sources a confusion had 
occuired of Gurgun (Hyreania) and Gurganj 
(Orgunje) ; but there appears to he no real 
authority for the name Gurganj till much later. 
(Dr. K. Sachau, ‘Zur Gesch. mid Chronologie 
von Khwarizm’ in >Sih. tier K, Akod. dcr 
iris*., Wien 1S73 vol. 73 at p. 472). Sir H. 
Rawliiison had vonjectiued tlii* name for Uvva 
in the 1st Fargaid of the Yendidad (verse 38) ; 
but see now Dainicsteter’s trails, in ‘Sacred 
Books of the Hast.’ 

Hellenic III. 2, 253. Enough is 
known, peihaps, about Alexander and the towns 
he founded to make the argument from silence 
a lair one. It is sometime.* stated (c.y. Iioesler, 
‘die Aralseefrage, ’ Sduuuj^b. dcr 2 >hilosopkisrh- 
/' A-/. Clamc d. K. Ahud. tier I I'd*., Wien 1873 
vol. 74 p. 18tj) that Ptolemy places a town 
Aspabota at the Oxus mouth. It is really put 
two degrees from it, and much nearer the 
Pulvtimetu* (Ptol. 6. 14, 2). 
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started, . . To anv one who carefully follows Alexander’s work the thing 
is inconceivable. 

This brings us to the last point I wish to notice, viz. : — the evidence for 
the existence of a trade route from Bactria by waterway down the Oxus and 
across the Caspian, by which raw silk in particular found ils way to Europe. 
We have iu effect three notices of this route; two (from a common source) 
in Strabo, and one in Pliny, which seems to be quite independent. Those in 
Strabo have already been dealt with. 1 The passage in Pliny, 2 given on the 
authority of M. Varro from information acquired by Pompey’s expedition, is 
a clear one ; the Indian trade was carried down the Icarus (supposed to be 
the Bactrus 3 or river of Balkh) into the Oxus and thence into the Caspian 
and from the Caspian up the Cyrus and so to the Black Sea, to Phasis, 
with a land journey of only 5 days. As Strabo’s account represents infor- 
mation coming from the east of the Caspian, so Pliny’s was obtained from 
the western or Armenian point of view, which may or may not have carefully 
distinguished how the goods reached the Caspian. 

There is no need to multiply modern citations of this route as an ascer- 
tained fact, from Huffman and Lassen to the present day ; now and again 
some doubt has been thrown on it. I give a few recent references. 4 

Now it is quite clear that if as a fact the Oxus never entered the 
Caspian, Pliny’s statement as to trade passing down it into the Caspian 
requires reconsideration. If, in addition, it should ultimately be proved to be 
a fact that there never was any waterway between Sary-Kamysh and the 
western Uzboi, then any goods coming this way would have required to be 
twice handled in transit, at least, a matter which would have seriously 


1 See p. 19, note 4. In the first passage (2, 
73) there cited, Strabo appears to have himself 
added the word ‘ easily ’ to his original, for 
purposes of controversy, his argument in that 
part of book 2 compelling him to insist on the 
fertility and resources of the provinces north of 
1 Taurus, ’ 

2 6, 17 ; lepeated by Solinus 19, 4. 

3 The Baetrus is said to have then reached 
the Oxus, Strabo 11, 516. Later, a Turkish 
geographer says that the Balkh river entered 
the Oxus at Termedh ^Ritter, Erdlundc pt. S bk. 
3, 219). 

4 Among recent writers, who repeat without 
comment the statement that goods could be 
shipped on the Oxus and taken by its ancient 
course to Balkan Bay, may be mentioned 
Biunnholer, row Aral bis zum tjangd, (1S92) 
who has a good deal about it, p. 129, p. 131-141, 
and who ( Iran uad Timm, p. 113 seq.) speaks of 
the ‘ ungeheuein Transitliandels ; ’ Skrine and 
Ross, The Heart of Asia, (1S99), p. 315 ; Tozer, 
Hist, of Anc. Ocog. (1897), p. 134. On the 
contrary, among older writers, who are generally 
positive about it. Koesler, die Aratseefraqe 


(cited above, 1873), while believing the Oxus 
reached Balkan Bay, already suggested it was 
of little importance for trade (p. 215). Sir Vi. 
W. Hunter, Histori/ of British India, (1899) 
vol. 1. p. 31-33 has a very guarded statement 
about this route ; his map shews no trade- 
route to the Caspian by the Oxus, hut a land 
route from Kashgar via Merv -to Astcrabad, 
thence (1) ship to mouth of Cyrus, (2) caravan 
through Armenia to Trebizond (3) caravan via 
Euphrates to Syria. Mr. J. Kennedy, 1 Tin- 
early commerce of Babylon and India,’ A ll. A.S. 
1898, expresses, I think, the facts of the easi- 
ill saying, (p. 242), ‘Ai tides of commerce 

doubtless passed along this way from early 
times : but the trade was of little impcitanoe, 
fitful, intermittent, and passing through many 
intermediate hands,’ blithe adds ‘until the 
Parthian domination forced trade into this 
channel.’ What is the evidence for the state- 
ment about the Parthians ’ And, a priori, 
why should they try to force trade- into a 
channel entirely outside tlreir own dominion 
or control ‘ See note 5, p. 26. 
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handicapped tin- alivndv lcugthv Oxns route, whose recommendation (ex 
hypothe.-i ) wn'i rn^e ot transport. No doubt too each handling would have 
meant a toll. 

I have ventured to think that all that Strabo, or his authority, ever 
said may have been that goods came down the Oxus to Hyreunia, — an 
elastic geographical expression. But whether that be so or not, we 
have in any case to deal with Pliny ; and we have two pieces of evidence 
to set against his express account. One is Strabo’s witness tliat tile 
t.'aspian, which bad never been properly exploited either during tile brief 
Macedonian rule or by barbarians, was unnavigable and uunavigated. 1 * 3 The 
other, somewhat later, is Ptolemy’s account of the land road, partly on the 
authority of the Macedonian Maes, a trader as liis father had been before him. 
Ptolemy gives the whole route,- the road running from Hierapolis on the 
Euphrates via Ecbatana to Hekatompylos, thence northward to Hyrcania and 
through Aria to Merv, and so to Bactra and thence by the Stone Tower to 
Sera Metropolis. If the water route had been of any importance it might be 
expected that Ptolemy would have mentioned it here. 

There is also the cardinal argument that Alexander made no attempt to 
seeure this water route : and we may remark, for what it is worth, that there 
is nothing to shew that (after Patrocles) Macedonian," Bactrian, 4 or Parthian 
ever attempted to found settlements or acquire trade along it ; or even that 
the Greeks exploited the trade by means of native agents, as we know was 
done in the case of the silk route between the Tarim-valley and Bactra. 1 '' 
The enormous size and wealth of Seleucia in Parthian times is some evidence 
that this city must have attracted a disproportionate amount of trade with the 
East, so far as it did not go by sea; and the value of the overland trade is 
also shewn by the wealth that the Aorsi derived from this source, 7 and by the 
fact that, at a later time, when the Parthians closed the land routes, the 
Roman merchants attempted to reach the silk countries by sea. s 


1 11, 509 : a?rAoi/s r 6 ovcra. na\ apyos. * ’f. 
Pomponius Mela ft 5, :3 ; omiu* atrox, sacrum, 
poitulms . . , helluis niagis quam <*otera 
lefeitum pt ideo minus navigabile. 

1 Ptolemy 1, 11 ami 12. Sep Bunbury o}h fit. 
2. 529 .wlio follow.^ Colonel Yule in thinking 
that tin* -Ilk camp hy this road rtolciny docs 
not say so ; hut In* dop.s ratliPi* imply that the 
whole of it v as one inute ; and of coium.* it was 
the silk route in the portion east of Bactra. 
Fiazer (notp to Pausaiiias 6, '26. 6) says the silk 
went overland fioin X. China hy Hainan and to 
the Caspian. eiting Ptolemy, 1. 11 ; this mav 
he corns t, hut is haidly what Ptolemy ways. 

3 Tin mere argument fiom silence is ot little 
\ahie in this history of sciaps and fragments, 
after Ah*xander As to the Macedonians, we 
have son e little evidpime in Strabo 11, .“*09. 
They had no time. 

4 Xo coin-finds so tui .is I know. And -ct 


Appendix, p. 23. 

The Pditliinns. a small aristoevapy of great 
slave-owners, did not usually hear a mercantile 
eliaraeter : see von Outsehmid. Gcsch, I fans, 
pp. 56, 65 : though no doubt glad to enrich 
themselves hy tolls. But the fact that Vardanes, 
when he pursued a beaten enemy to the Tejend 
(lower Arius) boasted of having reduced nations 
who never he foie paid tribute to an Arsaeid, is 
very much in point here, as shewing what 
strangeis the rarthians had then become in this 
pait of the world (von But&plimid. Gcsch. leans 
1*. 126). 

'* Ptol. 1, 11 § 7. 

Straho 11. 506 : ixP v(T0 ^ ) opovv 5e Sia rfyv 

zi/TTOpiai'. 

s This attempt is known only from Chinese 
sources, as to which see Dr. F. Hirth. China 
and the Rot, tan Orient (1885 h p. 42 
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Chinese sources begin to throw some little light upon north-east Iran 
about the last quarter of the second century B.c., when the emperor Wu-ti 
sent Tehang-kieu as envoy to the Great Yueh-chi, who had just driven the 
Greeks out of parts of Sogdiana and Bactria, and were encamped on the north 
bank of the Oxus. He brought back much information about the neighbour- 
ing countries, and among other things says of Anhsi (Parthia), which he had 
not visited personally, ‘As the country extends to the Wei (Oxus) river, 
their traders traverse the adjoining kingdoms both by land and water.’ 1 
The Parthian rule did not extend to the Oxus, and therefore there is some 
mistake here, unless the passage be used as evidence for a branch of the Oxus 
passing Merv ; but Tchang-kien did not distinguish peoples much, except as 
nomads and settled races, and it may be good proof of traffic on the Oxus as 
ascertained by an eye-witness. 

More than two centuries later (97 A.D.) the Chinese general Pan-ch’ao 
sent one Kan-ying as ambassador to Ta-ts’in (Syria), with a view probably 
to getting into some sort of direct trade communication with its merchants. 
Kan-ying (I quote from Dr. F. Hirth’s translation)' 2 ‘arrived in T’iao-cliih, on 
the coast of the great sea. When he was about to take his passage across the 
sea, the sailors of the western frontier of An-hsi (Parthia) told Kan-ying “ The 
sea is vast and great; with favourable winds it is possible to cross within 
three months ; but if you meet slow winds it will also take you two years. It is 
for this reason that those who go to sea take on board a supply of three years 
provisions. There is something in the sea which is apt to make man home- 
sick, and several have thus lost their lives.” When Kan-ying heard this he 
stopped.’ 

This story is generally referred by older writers to the Caspian, and, it 
this were the case, would have an important bearing on the question of the 
trade crossing that sea. There can however be little doubt that the sea in 
question is, as Dr. Hirth thinks, the Persian gulf, whether we accept all the 
details of his exhaustive examination of the evidence or not. The mere 
fact that you first sail south, then make a round at sea and take a northern 
turn, is alone a very strong argument. I may add one further mark of 
accuracy in the Chinese account to those given by Dr. Hirth. It appears 
that before 59 A.D. the Parthian kingdom had been cut off from the Persian 
gulf by a row of little states ; 3 now the Chinese account does not speak of 
sailors of Anhsi, but of sailors of the western frontier of Anhsi. The 
western boundary of Parthia extended beyond the Caspian. 4 


I A. Wylie 1 Notes on the Western Regions,’ 
J. A nth. hist. 1S81, p. 40, cited above. 

- ‘ China and the Roman Orient,’ where 
everything beaiing on the question is collected. 
The passage quoted is p. 39, from tile Annals of 
the later Han. 

II Von Giltschmid, Geseh. Inins, pp. 56, 134. 

4 llirth p. 146. — See also on this story T. do 

Raeoupoiie, Thu western uriyut of Chines*' 


civilisation, pp. 222, 226. Among recent 
writers AI. E. Drouin (Art. 1 Bactriane ’ in 
Grande Encyclopedic, p. 1120) still refers it to 
the Caspian ; von Gutschmid op. c. p. 138 seq. 
to the Mediterranean, which is out of the 
question for quite a number of reasons There 
is an odd parallel to what the sailors told Kan- 
ying to be found in Dionysius IVricgctes, who 
says of the Caspian that you would nut cross 
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Oo the whole, it appears to me that we are safe in saying that whatever 
trade came down the Oxus and across to the Caspian was entirely in native 
hands during the whole period of Greek knowledge of this river; and that 
it was of no great extent. It would not be safe to assert that any Greek 
ever set eyes on the Oxus lower down in its course than the confines of 
Bactria and Sogdiana. 

In conclusion, it may be convenient to summarise the views here very 
tentatively put forward. Patrocles sailed up a gulf of the Caspian stretching 
towards, but perhaps not reaching, the Aral. He heard of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes mouths, and of the Aral; that trade came down the Oxus from 
India to 1 Hyrcania,’ and that one could sail all the way. He thought the 
Aral joined with and was part of the Caspian, as did Poiycleitus, who identi- 
fies his Caspian as the Aral by saying that the water was sweetish. 
Geographers, who thought that the Caspian ought to join ocean, then put 
Patrocles’ strait, not between two Caspians, but outside a united Caspian, lead- 
ing to ocean, and brought the Oxus and Jaxartes into a united Caspian, as 
appears most clearly in Ptolemy : the Aral was ignored, and, so far as it 
ceased to be Caspian or Macotis, actually became ‘ ocean ’ ; a glimpse of the 
truth appears for the last time in Strabo’s Araxes story. There is no good 
evidence for a southern Oxus, nor for an important trade route by the Oxus, 
though some trade undoubtedly came that way. The geographical evidence 
would on the whole suit best with the theory of the Aral and Caspian being 
connected ; but the state of trade is not inconsistent with goods having to 
be taken overland from the Oxus and reshipped on that Hyrcanian gulf, 
down which men ‘ sailed in ’ — a long and no doubt a difficult journey. 


APPENDIX (P. 2(5, Non: 4 , Thb Bactrian Greeks). 

If there had been any considerable trade passing by the Caspian, the Bactrian Greeks 
would probably have made some attempt to secure it. To secure the silk trade, on which 
their wealth depended, they extended their rule to the Tarim-valley and conquered to the 
mouth of the Indus ; but their coins so far as I know, are never found in connection with 


the Oxus route, outside Bactria and Sogdiana 


it iu three months (719, 720) ; I do not think 
this has been noticed, but it must be mere 
coincidence. A missing link in his proof, on 
which l)r. Ilirtli and otliets lav some stress, is 
that according to the Hou-han shu the iliino- 
eeros was found in T'iao-i hih (in his view 
Babylonia), and this cannot lie pm\cd for 
Babylonia It the rhinoeeios had once lived 
hole, it would not be diflkult to credit its 
letum atter tin* canals began to go to l uin under 
the Scleucids ; and we know that some pailiv- 
dermata had a very different range in an- 
tiipiitv to the present day ; both Thothme- III. 


On the other hand, it is just possible that 


and Tiglath-pileser I. found wild elephants 
numerous about the upper Euphrates. But so 
Inr there seems to he no proof of the rhinoceros 
at all. in spite of the fondness of the Assyrians 
for lepre-enting animals; fa the ‘rhinoceros’ 
id the ldaek obelisk ot Shalmaneser II. is ail 
ox (Hoinmel, (Jr.vh. Habiihmii /is Hint Axxy finis 
002, 603), like the ‘ unicorns’ or ' lhinoeemts ’ 
of Isaiah 31, 7. Is it ijiulc certain that tile 
animal mentioned in the Hou-han-shu is a 
lhinoeeios ' Anyhow, the same difficulty ap- 
plies to any other location ot T’ian-ehih. 
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they stretched out westward to cover the land silk-route. Diodotus already could make 
his power felt on the Oclnts (Strabo 11, 515). In Strabo 11, 517 the names of two satrapies 
which were taken from Eucratides by the Parthians (and which must be west of Margiana, 
which remained Bactrian) are given as ’Aa-nuavov and T vpma, two meaningless words. For 
the latter Du Tlieil read Tmr vpla, comparing Polybius 10, 4li and Strabo 11, 514, and this 
has been often followed, though Tapuria, on the S. and S.W. of the Caspian, is clearly a 
geographical impossibility. I believe, however, that the conjecture is right in this, that 
the three passages conceal a common word. Studio 514 says that the Tapurians (Tairvpavs) 
live between the Hyrcanians and Allans ; of course they do not. Polyb. 10, 49 says that 
Euthydemus, holding the line of the Arius against Antiochus, was at Taguria (T ayovpiav). 
Reiske conjectured Tmvvplav ; von Gntschmid ra Tovpiava (Ptol. 6, 10 giving a city 
r ovpiavr) in Margiana) which may be correct, but the article seems unnatural. The latest 
edition I know (Buttner-Wuhst, 1893) reads Ta-nnvpinv. 

Now whatever the word is, it occurs a fourth time, in Ptolemy 6, 10, who gives a 
people Tcrnopoi (v.l. Tnjrovpoi), about the lower Arius, and in connection with the desert 
part of Margiana ; Agatliodaemon’s map puts them near Nisaea. I think all four passages 
refer to the same people, whose name may have been Ta 7 ropoi, or Ta7ropoi (perhaps a 
branch), or some lost name. If so, I would conjecture that the other satrapy, ’Ao-mavov, 
conceals the name of the ' Aa-ravr^voi, whom Ptolemy 6, 9 gives as near the Caspian, and 
connected with the Nisaeans (6, 17). Astauene appears later among the Parthian satrapies, 
having its place in the list between Hyrcania and Parthycne ; and the main road from 
Hekatompylos to Bactra passed through it. 

Brunnhofer ‘Vom Aral ins zuiii Gauga’ 189'2 p. 61 setp interprets ’hamavov (reading 
’Aotticovo) by the help of Zend as = 171770/107-01-, and Tovpiovav to the same eftect, bringing 
them into connection with the Nisaean fields, which he appears to place between Merv and 
Balkh. This raises an interesting question, hut foreign to tlii> article. 

W. W. Tarn. 



THE ARGIVE HERA OF POLYOLEITUS. 

[Plates II., III.] 

Of all the renderings of the goddess Hera, the gold and ivory statue by 
Polvcleitus in the Heraeum near Argos was the most famous, and was eon- 
sidered by the ancients one of the most beautiful works of Greek art. It 
certainly held its place beside the masterpieces of Phidias, and is even called 
by Strabo the most beautiful of all . 1 

As in the case of the Zeus and Athene of Phidias, and the Cnidian 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles, it is most natural that numerous attempts were 
made in the past to identify this Polycleitan Hera with some extant monument. 
And, as the most beautiful Aphrodite extant, the Melian Aphrodite in the 
Louvre, was at once singled out as representing the most famous statue of 
which there is record in ancient authors, so the famous colossal mask of 
Hera, known as the Juno Ludovisi, was the first to be identified with the 
great Polycleitan statue. This identification has been abandoned . 2 * Then 
followed the so-called Farnese Hera, j the claims of which were powerfully 
upheld by Brunn. But though the head in question manifests some Poly- 
cleitan characteristics, its identification with the famous Hera by the Argive 
artist may be said to have been abandoned. In fact it may fairly be said 
that at the present no extant work of statuori/ is recognised, even as a 
hypothesis, as representing the famous Argive statue . 4 


1 Strain), vin. p. 372. tV S (Herainnt r'a 

rioAt/KAeiTop |oapa Tfj pAv t*X v V KaAAnrra t&v 
Trai/TwP, iroAureAeia 8e /cal /j.ey 40si rwv 4>ei8tou 
\tnrofxeva. What the plural here means I am 
unahle to say. It may have included the Hebe 
by Naueydes placed beside her. We must of 
cause not lay too much stress upon the testi- 
mony ot Stiaho, who does not show himself 
the most discriminating ait-eritie. 

_ Overbeck, Kit nsf nnttlud . iii. pp, 50 and 80. 

Tat. IX. 7 and 8 The Ludovisi L •_on- 
stdeied b\ some to 1 m* mole «>t the type estab- 
lished by Praxiteles. r I o me the So-e,dled 
Heia l’olltini JniiM 'MS Ulule ot tin. < lnuai teiis- 
ti' s el that all 1 st Otheis s,- t - bi the Ludovisi 
head te*itun*s of L\sippian ait. This may he 
so. but tin re in e to my mind survivals ot 
Pol\ tleit.m .ut w hit h might well make this a 
modification belonging t*» the Lysippian peimd 


in which traits of the Polycleitan type have 
survived. 

s Brunn, Bullet, dell' Arch. Home, 1846 
p. 1*24 seq. Aiivali, 1864 p. ‘298 seq. Ovci- 
beck, Ur, Kunstmythologle iii. p. 50 seq , 
Aflat, Taf. IX. 142. Furtwangler. Mcietcrvyrb * 
pp. 557 and 76 seq. 

4 The most 1 event commentators of Pausamas 
(Pdumnei-IIitzig, ii. note p. 566) say : 1 E'i isf 
riijih inrht gclungm cme s tut nn dwhc Rcplik 
dc/tflbr/t aarhzu u‘Cis ‘1 n.' Oveibeck, Gr. K\uu>t- 
in yf/tofogtc, iii. p 51. 'do * s //■</• vttrl t dem gegev- 
u.irft'fni Bln ml m/ev/vs Jl'iwiis nichf tu sor/rji 
nr-iifuJC/i, indrr da^,s Poly l lit, do, ,y Lit/luil isclo' 
I/ceuiditfj <j> .schajfui hnbe, itorh irclc/c^ di <■ con 
ih ut fcihjcAcllfen mii^sgchcndi n Zuge dimes Ideoh v, 
no i/f nf Itch wo s den Typus dcs Kopfis onbmgt 

if- 11 >‘sni .si' icii, ' 
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I have had the good fortune to come upon a well-preserved and beautiful 
marble head in the British Museum, formerly known as Apollo, now as 
Bacchus, 1 which I believe will be admitted to be a reproduction of the 
famous Hera by Polycleitus (PI. II., III. 4). The manner in which many 
archaeologists to whom I have shown the discovery have unanimously accepted 
my arguments and demonstration, leads me to hope that the identification will 
be universally admitted. 

When we consider how great and widespread was the influence of 
Polycleitus on the later generations of artists, so that we can even perceive 
the survival of the types established by him in extant works of Graeco-Roman 
art, we must be the more astonished not to find numerous reproductions of 
his most famous statue, the Hera, especially as such famous representations 
of the leading divinities can generally be traced in sculptured copies or in 
works of minor art. 

Overbeck is only partly right when he maintains (l.c.) that Polycleitus 
did not create the ideal type of Hera as Phidias did that of Zeus, and that 
therefore the Polycleitan type did not survive. The series of Argive coins 
(to which I shall refer below) and those derived from them show the survival 
of the Polycleitan Hera type through many generations. On the other hand 
the fact remains that the type in statuary seems to have developed away 
from that established by Polycleitus in the fourth century B.c. This is to be 
accounted for by the mythical significance of the personality of Hera as she 
was affected by the general current of evolution in the types of Greek gods 
in the progress of the fifth to the fourth and later centuries before our era. 
It is not possible for me to enter fully into this interesting and important 
question of Greek mythology here, and I must defer the treatment of this 
subject to another occasion. Suffice it to say that the general tendency 
towards ‘rejuvenescence’ in the types of gods, which marks the difference 
between the fifth and fourth centuries of Greek art, only failed in effect when 
there were definite causes pressing in another direction which did not allow 
that general tendency to become effective. On the other hand the artistic 
desire (an expression ot the whole complex spirit of the age) for youthful 
and sensuously beautiful forms was so strong as to lead to the transformation 


1 Greek and Roman Antinuities in the Brit. 
Museum, 18S0, No. 140. p. 62 ; Museum 
Marbles,- xi. PI. V. ; Specimens of Ane. 
Sculpt, i. PI. 23. Mansi IPs Pliotogr. No. 
1279. 

Pcs to red the neck, the whole Home except- 
ing top of bridge and halt of lett liostnl ; end 
of foremost rui I on In r left side a-, well assume 
on right -dde. Hand and hau above m front 
within line ol iai. We must ask the ipiestion 
why this piece is l,,vhni mil in that lnaniiei. 
May it not have been a highei poitioii of 
stephaue with decorated woik which was 
broken or cut away ' Moico\er the working of 
the hair behind this and on the clown ot the 


head is so rough that it points to some more 
elaborate work from the front having surmounted 


it originally. 
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of most types into more youthful renderings, wherever their essential nature 
admitted of such a transformation {c.g., Apollo, Hermes, Dionysos, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Athene). But where the personality of the divinity was, from one 
reason or another, too strong to submit to such a change — as notably is the 
case with Zeus — the type established in the earlier century (by a Phidias) 
was likely to survive in spite of the artistic idiosyncrasies of a Scopas and 
Praxiteles and the taste of the times they represented artistically. 

Now Hera was originally simply a female divinity who presided over the 
life and fate of the Argive people. She thus was representative of the 
female type in general and comprised in her nature all womanly characteristics 
from the virgin 1 to the matron , 2 from the queen 3 to the housewife . 4 The 
more the Olympian cycle became organised and the several figures became 
specialised and individualised in their personalities and functions, the more 
did Hera respond to that side which represented the spouse of Zeus and 
matronly queen; while the more youthful and human side was transferred to 
her daughter and attendant Hebe. Thus, by a singular contrast to the 
general course of development, with Scopas, Praxiteles and the later artists 
Hera and Juno are represented as maturer and older, the womanly side, the 
queenly spouse, being accentuated ; while the more youthful and sensuously 
attractive side, fully and specifically represented by other female divinities, 
is repressed. Now with Polycleitus the older Argive conception still survived 
to some degree, and he could therefore include the simpler and more youth- 
ful aspects of that female divinity in the artistic type which he established. 
But it is owing to these complex circumstances that the type of Hera as 
established by the great Argive artist did not survive in its direct form in 
the later ages, and that striking modifications were no doubt introduced by 
Praxiteles and later artists ; though some definite features and cha- 
racteristics as established by Polycleitus survived amid the changes of later 
times. 

I shall now r enumerate what material we have had before us concerning 
the Argive Hera of Polycleitus; what new data for the understanding of 
the type have recently been furnished, especially by the American excava- 
tions of the Argive Heraeum ; and I shall then endeavour to show how' we 
may now claim to possess at least one copy of the head in an extant 
marble bust. 

The statue, considered by ancient writers the masterpiece of the great 
Argive sculptor, was evidently the w'ork of his full maturity . 3 The temple 


7 rap0ma, P.iUv \ ill. 22, 2: Srliul. Piud. 
( H . 0. 140 ] St up! i I >yz. v. 

2 TtXeia. I\uw. i. 1, 4 ; \ iii. 9, 1 ; ix. 2. .1 ; 
Mil. 22. 2 (es T7jp 3,Tvp.<pa\ov uv6p.a.<j*v 6 Tq^uepoy 
Xripav) ; Aristoph. Thcsni. 973. 

1 $aal\€ia, Phmon. ap. f’lem. Str. i. p. 418 : 
Aoseh. Sitppf. 291 ; Sen. Agtnn 349 : Appul. 
M. 6, 4 ; Kaihel, Epigr. 822. 

4 Preller, (rt. Myth. EtAeiflina, i. 4 p. 171 : 


(uyta. p. 1 7<> ; suckling, p. 171. 

* Jn 'in extremely ingenious and interesting 
paper ( Hermes , xxxv. 1900, pp. 141 seep) — 
with some of the conclusions of which I can- 
not however agree— Prof. C. Robert draws most 
instructive inferences concerning the works and 
the dates of some Greek sculptors — notably ot 
Polycleitus — from a thorough investigation of 
the list of Olympian victois lecently found and 
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must have been built, and the statue made for it, shortly after the old temple 
had been destroyed by lire in 453 B e. 1 

From Pausanias, 2 we learn that ‘ the image of Hera is seated, and is of 
colossal size : it is made of gold and ivory and is a work of Polycleitus.’ 
Based on the computations made by the architect (Mr. Tilton) on the ground 
of the height of the rao? for the estimate of which our excavations of the 
Heraeum furnished the material, the total heig-ht of the image, including the 
base and the top of the throne, would be about 8 metres, the seated figure of 
the goddess herself about 5'50 metres. It is probable that the face, neck, arms 
and feet were of ivory, while the rest of the figure was draped in gold. 

Like the Olympian Zeus of Phidias Hera was seated on an elaborately 
decorated throne, holding in her left hand the sceptre surmounted in her 
case by the cuckoo (as that of Zeus had an eagle), and in her right, instead of 
an elaborate figure of Victory (such as the Athene Partlienos and the Olympian 
Zeus held) simply a pomegranate. The explanation of the pomegranate 
Pausanias ‘ omits as it is of a somewhat mystic nature,’ and I am inclined to 
do the same ; though it probably was symbolical of prolific power. Nor need 
v e enter into his hesitating reasons for the choice of the cuckoo. The crown 
was adorned with figures of Graces and the Seasons. To this point I shall 
have to refer below. 

‘It is said that beside the image of Hera there once stood an image of Hebe 
ot ivory and gold, a work of Naucydes.’ 3 This Naueydes was evidently closely 
related to Polycleitus, but considerable uncertainty exists as to what exactly his 
relationship to the older and younger Polycleitus was. Nov does the passage 
in Pausanias referring to the Hebe clear this uncertainty in any way. For 
Pausanias himself is evidently in doubt and introduces his mention of the 
Hebe by the phrase \eyercu, only giving it as a report. In the translation 
above I have adopted Mr. Frazer’s rendering: but the passage admits of a 
different interpretation given by Messrs. Bhimner and Hitzig. 4 According to 
them the doubt implied by \eyercu does not refer to the presence of the 
statue in the time ot Pausanias (contradicted by her presence on later coins) 
but to the merely traditional ascription of the work to Naucydes. I may add 
that the doubt may also refer to the identification with Hebe or the Hebe of 


published by Mews. Grenfell and Hunt in the 
Oxyrhynehos Papyri. He thus gives uts tin- 
striking new infoiiuatiou that the early work of 
Polycleitus (the Kvniskos) dates back to the 
year 460 B. c. (p. 1SS), that he was bom about 
477 and that he had thus already passed the 
sixties (') when he fashioned tin* Argive Hera. 

> Unci als er die Hn'd sehuf, tcur er, n'ie inr 
jcht schcn, ui uidestens cin Sechliycr. p. 186. ) 

1 Tlnieyd. iv. 130, if AVnldstein, E.oam- 
t Iona of the Aid. Ach. at the Hemeiuiiof Ary os, 
No. 1. London 1S92, p. 0. 

* Tin- passage referring to the '•t.itin-ui Hem, 
li. 1/, 4 reads as follows* To Se &yaA/j.a tt)s 
Hpas ini dpovov KadrjTai geyeflei fxiya, xP v<T °v 
H.S. — VOL. XXL 
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8 e (TKTinrpov KuKKvya. 5 e eirl t cp (TKi]n- 
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* Pur the literatim- on this subject see 
Fia/er, l\insaauf s, Notes to vi. 6, 2 ; ii. 22, 7 ; 
\i. 17, o. Hubert 'Hermes, \xxv. (1900) p. 
190 ) makes Naueydes tin- brother of the 

elder Polycleitus. 

4 PauMtiiittc Graeiii/r Descri^t Io. i. 2nd Pait, 
p. 567 (Note to p. 423, 18). 
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Naucyilcs. It i> certain that some hesitation existed in the mind of Pausanias 
or his informant. 1 

This description of the statue, however imperfect, gives a fair idea of the 
general composition and arrangement of the famous statue. W e are much 
heljred in forming such an idea by ancient coins. Foremost among these 
is the Roman Imperial coin of Antoninus Pius 2 (PI. III. No. 0), which shows 
us Hera seated on the throne in the attitude described by Pausanias, as well as 
Hebe by her side and a peacock between the two. The same figure is rendered 
on a slightly larger scale (the Hebe and peacock being omitted) on similar 
coins 3 of about the same date (PI. III. Nos. S, 10). Attitude, attributes 
and drapery become clear to us, though we must of course always remember 
that renderings of colossal statues on such coins can only give an idea of 
the general composition and broad details, while they are generally quite 
inadequate for the rendering of the artistic character of a great work. I 
shall refer to the peculiar ‘ turreted ’ crown on these coins below. 

But it must be admitted that we approach comparatively near to some 
idea of the artistic character and style of the head in the fine specimens ot 
autonomous Argive coins 4 (PL III. Nos. 1, 5-7) dating from about the same 
period as the erection of the great statue by Polycleitus. Here the head 
merely is given and on a comparatively large scale. Most authorities have 
long been agreed that in this coin we have a direct relation to the statue/ 
while Furtwiingler 0 considers the coin to be a direct copy. We can further- 


1 I have consulted on this point my colleague 
Sir Richard .Tebb, who lias kindly sent me the 
following note on the passage, which, I am 
happy to find, cuniiims what I had my&elt 

.sllspeeted. 

‘ Tli«* words, could mean : 

(1; ‘ An agalma, which stands l>y tin* Heia, 
is ba id to he one of Hebe, the woik of Nau- 
cyde>. ’ 

In this ease, the doubt implied would refer 
to tin* subject, as well as the author, of the 
agalma. 

Or: .2; ‘An agalma of Hebe etc. ... is 
Mid to be the woik of Xaueydes. * 

The doubt would then infer to the authoiship 
only. 

If Pausanias meant : ' It is said that an 
agalma of Hebe, the woik of Naueydes oner 
stood by tlie Heia,’ lie ought to have wiitten 
\ 1 ) TvapacrTijyai 7 tot 6 . m (2-, if he meant 7 rapea- 
TriKtvai to be the lilt, ot the pi oprrf., tt apea- 
'77)K*va.i TroTe (or some similar adveibh 

As tlie text stands. Ae^crcu TcapearriKivcu 
would uatuidlly mean ‘ is said to stand/ TT 0111 
tin 1 wolds, i\e<pai-Tos Kal toDto koi xpvtrov , 
I should lather infer that Pausanias had tlie 
agalma befoie his eyes ; hut this point cannot 
he piesSed. 

7 retpa 8' avri\v Doc- this lefer to (1; the 


"H pa. or (2) the whoso agalma lias just 

been mentioned ? The latter would he the 
more natural.’ 

- Imhoof-Gardner, Xumisi/i. Couinirat . cte. 
{Journal of Hellcn. Stud. 1S85< PI. LIY. (I ) 
No. xv ; Berlin Manzcat. i No. xii., xiii. , xv. ; 
Frazer, Pans. iii. p. 185, Fig. 30 ; Bluiiiuer- 
Hitzig, Pans. i. 2nd Pait Taf. xvi., No. 20. 
Oveibeek, Kanstmyth. iii. Munztatel iii. 
No. 1. 

6 Imhoof-Gardner, ihul. No. xii. xiii., Brit. 
Mas. Ccital. of Gr. Coins , Pelop. Argos, No 
156 ; Head. Historia Xumor. p. 367 ; Frazer, 
ibid. p. 184 ; Blumner-IIitzig ibid. No. 18. 
Overbeck, Kiuistmyth. iii. Munztafel iii.. Nos. 
2 and 3. 

4 Brit. 31 os. Argos, Nos 33, 34. 37, 3 d and 
40, 41 ; Imhoof-Gardner, ibid. No. xiv. : 
Oveibeek, ibid. Munztatel, ii. No. 6 ; Percy 
Gardner, Types of Gr. Coin PI. VIII. No. 13 ; 
Bhunner-Hitzig, Jnd. No. 23. 

5 Blumner-IIit/ig, ibid. p. 566. ‘ Dafnr ist 

fust allyemein onyenomoicn da*s dcr scltuue autn- 
nonic Kopf aryr italic r Did rack oirn, dir cben a us 
}• nr,' Zcit stannum, uns eine <jutr,vnin ouch 
ntchf absidat (rear Vorstclhunj con deni Typos 
dec pulylh'f isclirn ITu a gden. 1 But cf. Ovei- 
beek, l.c., p. 44. 

,J MeistcricerLe , p. 413. 
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more trace this type, with slight artistic modifications in detail, on Argivu 
coins ( c.g . PI. III. No. 2) for more than a century, and for a still longer period 
throughout the whole of the ancient world, 1 * 3 in Elis (Fig. 3, p. Ilj, Himera, 
Onossos (PI. III. No. 3) ; and this shows that Overbeck’s statement as to the 
failure of Polycleitus to fix the type (see supt'ci) needs modification at least 
as regards coins. We shall have to consider this coin more in detad as we 
proceed. (See note, p. II.) 

In spite of our good fortune in possessing, as regards the Hera type of 
Polycleitus, so fair a description in Pausanias and coins of such exceptional 
beauty and clearness in the rendering of the head, we should still be far 
removed from an adequate idea of the artistic style and character of the great 
statue and even of the head alone with only these mateiials before us. To 
attain this we require the evidence of the individual style of that artist as 
manifested in some work or works of sculpture on a larger scale or in adequate 
copies of these made in the Classical period. Our idea would be still more 
adequate if we could identify any extant statue or bust with the Argive 
original. Yet, as I have always maintained in similar cases, we are most 
likely to attain this latter consummation, if we succeed in making ourselves 
fully cognisant of the Polyeleitan style in all the other works identified with 
that master, and widen the field of our enquiry from this the safest point of 
departure. 

Now since Friederic-hs’ beautiful identification,- wo have with Polycleitus 
an exceptionally clear case, in that the statues of the Doryphoros and 
Diadumenos have long been identified with comparative certainty as illus- 
trating all the definite characteristics of Polyeleitan style which ancient 
authors 5 have handed down to us. The number of replicas of these statues 
is continually increasing ; and, especially as regards the heads, we have now 
so large a series 4 that their chief characteristics are easily recognisable by 
even the apprentice in archaeological study. Some of the heads in the 
several statues of the Ephesian Amazon, 5 though they show deviations among 
each other, reproduce the leading characteristics which we recognise in the 
Doryphoros and Diadumenos. But it is the merit of Professor Furtwangler 
to have recognised in the head of the Doryphoros-type the earlier, and in that 
of the Diadumenos-tvpe, the later style of the same artist, Polycleitus. 6 

But our data for such an archaeological induction have become more 


1 Overbeck, l.c. Munztalel, ii. 

K. Friedeiiclis, I)cr Doryphoros des PulyUet, 
Berlin, IStJo ; see for criticism of this, 0. 
Rayet, Monuments de I' Art Antique, i., on 
PI. 29. 

3 Ci. Oveibeek, Die A at tie n Schriftqurllm , 
etc. p. 170, Xos. 952-964 ; p. 173, Nos. 967- 
977. 

4 See tlie chapter on Polycleitus in Furt- 

wanglei s Masterin' rke, etc. {Mas 1 cr pieces, etc. 
translated by Eugenie Sellers), 

.Micluclis, ‘ Die sogenannteii Ephesischen 
Ainazonenstatucn/ Jahrbuch d. ATrt/V/7. Deut- 


bchcn Arch. Inst it. Berlin 1S87, i. pp. 14, $cq. 
Robert, op. cit. p. 190, considers the various 
types probably all to be Polyeleitan. and thinks 
the 1 Berlin ’ type to have been made between 
450 and 440, the £ Capitoline ' between 430-420 
n.c. 

b MasUrpi^ccs, pte. p. 243. It is in no sense 
to diminish the merit of Ins discovery and liis 
lull claims to it, but to confirm it, if I say that 
1 had independently come to the same conclu- 
sion about the eailier and later st\le id Poly- 
cleitus in the Doiyphuros and Diadumenos. 
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than doubly increased and made doubly secure, by the discovery ot numerous 
and important fragments of the sculptured metopes from the Argive Heiaeum 
in the excavations of the American Archaeological Institute and School, ovei 
which I presided from 1892 to 1895. Among' these are at least nine well 
preserved heads, one of which might be called a replica of the Dorvphoros 
head, while all of them illustrate and exemplify in the fullest manner the 
characteristics of Polycleitan heads as we have hitherto recognised them. 
These sculptures, moreover, in every respect bear the same relation to the 
ijreat Argive master of the Hera, that the Parthenon marbles bear to the 
great Attic sculptor of the Athene. Yet, while in the case of Phidias we have 
no Dorypthoros or Diadumenos to give us such well supported material for the 
appreciation of his peculiar style with which we could confront the Parthenon 
marbles, the sculptures from the Heraeum verify and supplement the informa- 
tion which the Polycleitan works hitherto identified have yielded. And yet 
the archaeologist who now would wish to disprove the Phidiac character oi the 
Parthenon marbles, to which every circumstance points o priori, would find 
himself confronted with a very difficult task. 

It was an unwarrantable assertion of Professor Furtvvaugler to deny 
the relation of these Argive sculptures to Polycleitus, 1 even before he 
had seen them and before some of them had been discovered, and I hardly 
believe that the grounds, both positive and negative, upon which he based 
his denial will bear serious consideration. In the future our study of 
Polycleitan style will have to take its start from the Dorvphoros and 
Diadumenos in conjunction with the marbles which we found at the Argive 
Heraeum. Moreover it was only iu taking this stand, and on the ground of 
the wider knowledge of Polycleitan characteristics thus acquired, that I was 
led to the present identification of the Polycleitan Hera. 

As regards Polycleitan heads we find that, in spite of the differences 
which obtain between the Doryphoros and Diadumenos, and still more among 
the varied subjects, male and female, of our Argive metope-heads, certain 
broad and distinctive characteristics remain common to them all. These 
are : — 

(1) The general outline and composition of these heads is quite distinct- 
ive. The character of the qundrata signet, as we knew it in the massive types 
of the Doryphoros and Diadumenos, is markedly maintained in the whole 
build of the head, naturally, in the simplest and most pronounced form, in 
the earlier Doryphoros head with its short closely fitting hair, in no 


1 First (m 1893) in tla- Arehueulm/. Shuhen 
II. Uni, m dnnjehraclil, repeated MaA,:, pieces, 
]>. 2 2'-j. I have dealt exhaustively with this 
question in tliefortheoiniugofliei.il publication, 
flow any trained archaeologist could have eon- 
sideml the small nimble head which Fuit- 
Haiiglei compare with the nimble head of 
‘Hera from the Heraeum, which J lirat pub- 
lished in 1^92, ami find any lesemblanee is to 
me incomprehensible. The only point of contai t 


is a superficial similarity in the curious braid 
on the top of the head which Furtu angler's 
head has in common with the Heraeum head as 
well as with the ‘ Karyatides ’ fiom tiie Erecli- 
tlieum (and it is probably upon this that lie and 
some others have seen an Attic character in 
the Heraeum head) Ilis original attiibution 
of his small head (now unwisely discarded by 
H i m) to the style ol the Olympian pedimeutal 
hguies. is much lienier the mark. 
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wise interfering with the general structure of the head. This squareness of 
outline is so marked that we might almost say that each one of these heads 
would fit into a square with the slightest possible amount of interval between 
this square and the points where the modelling of the features required the 
cutting away of the marble ; and it is so distinctive that it can readily be 
contrasted with the more oblong, triangular or pear-shaped, or round ball- 
like outlines 1 which characterise the heads of some other schools. If this is 
the case in the front view seen in full face, it is also, even more markedly, so in 
the profile view. The whole of this characteristic, borne out and accentuated 
in other phases of this artist’s work the more we follow them, seems to point 
not to a mechanical procedure, but to an extreme desire for succinctness and 
accuracy — if I may say so — the very reverse of the vague and sketchy 
methods and tendencies of the impressionists. We thus also find that, with 
the several parts of the face, the broader phases of structure are emphasised 
in their distinctness in masses, such as the upper part of the face above and 
below the eyes, from the beginning of the hair at the sides upwards to the 
top, and again the line from cheekbone to chin on either side. Within these 
again the brow and forehead in their relation to the hair ; the intermediary 
straight section of the region of the eve, between the upper part and the 
lower part — and so again each subdivision. 

(2) The general impression which this outline structure of the beads 
gives, is still further impressed by the effect of the ensemble of all the 
features. It carries on the general impression in the rendering of the bodies 
of these Terpuycovoi athletes; it is that of weightiness if not of heaviness. 
There are none of those softer, rounder lines in the female heads, such as we 
find in Attic contemporary work, e.g ., the Karyatides from the Erechtheum 
— structure is never hidden to produce the effect of rounded softness. And 
the features carry this still further in the impression of solidity, verging upon 
the stolid and the pouting, even in the most advanced types of the Diadu- 
menos, and the exquisite beauty of line and form of some of the female 
heads. This expression is no doubt due to some extent to the massive and 
firm treatment of cheek and chin ; but it is especially conveyed by the 
characteristic rendering of the nose and the mouth. 

The nose in the profile view does not follow the line of the forehead in 
a simple sweep, but shows a gradual advance at a very obtuse angle, while 
the tip extends far down and conies slightly lower than the level of the 
edge of the nostril. In the front view the nose appears short in relation to 
its breadth. Throughout its whole length it retains a comparatively great 
breadth from bridge to tip. There is a slight increase of breadth about, the 
middle part, so that it appears slightly narrower at the bridge and im- 
mediately above the tip. The tip again, well rounded, is as broad as the 
widest part in the middle of the nose. Compared with this uniform 
breadth along the bridge to the tip the nostrils do not extend widely on 


1 See my aitH*l«* on - A of Polycleitan Style etc.’ in American Journal of Arch. ix. 

(1894) p. 334. 
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either side — which fact again tends to accentuate the breadth of the nose 
itself. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of all, and one to which the 
peculiar expression of these heads is chiefly due, is the mouth. This is never 
firmly closed, in some of them slightly opened. The lower lip protrudes slightly, 
and seems tilted over with a marked curve below where it joins the chin, 
presenting a comparatively thick and compact mass. 'In addition to this 
protruding lower lip the upper lip is exceptionally short (most noticeable 
in the profile view) and what represents the red portion of the lip is widened 
out on either side, preserving this width to a certain degree even at the 
corners. The total effect is that of heaviness, almost a pout. 

The eyes are treated in a simple manner, the brow extending in one 
broad sweep from the bridge of the nose to the temple, which line, together 
with the breadth of the bridge, gives the eyes themselves a broad setting. 
The well marked upper lid runs almost parallel to the brow ; while the lower 
lid, though firmly chiselled, is not accentuated by a soft hollowing out below 
it — which in many heads of the fourth century adds so much sentiment 
and softness to the expression. The orb itself is widely oval, gently curved 
and slightly slanting inwards in a downward direction. I have dealt exhaust- 
ively with the treatment of the hair and the general modelling of texture 
in the forthcoming official publication of the excavations at the Argive 
Heraeum, and as this does not concern the definite question before us, I need 
not enter into it here. 

When arranging the casts in the Fitzwilliam Museum of Archaeology 
here at Cambridge, I naturally desired to bring the works of the same school 
and period together as far as possible. In the case of unidentified works I 
endeavoured to place them among the classified works to which they bore 
the closest relationship of style. It is thus many years ago that I recognised 
in the head of ‘ Bacchus,’ formerly ‘ Apollo,’ in the British Museum (PI. II., 
III. 4) characteristics of Polycleitan art ; for it was among these heads that the 
so-called Bacchus found his place. This conviction grew more firm and de- 
finite w hen, in preparing the final publication of the marbles from the Argive 
Heraeum I had to study the characteristics of that art with greater minute- 
ness, and, among other comparisons, confronted the head from the British 
Museum with the casts of the Heraeum heads which I had brought fiom 
Argos. This was especially the case when the life-size ‘ Hera ’ head from 
the Argive pediment w r as compared with the British Museum head in the 
profile view'. I felt more and more convinced that the ‘ Bacchus ’ was Poly- 
cleitan, and at the same time I began to doubt whether it really was a male 
head. 1 In spite of the restoration of the nose (the restorer has followed the 


1 The mistake as regards the sex of the head must often he felt I need merely remind th p 

— especially with the restored neck which reader that the beautiful head at Bologna 

the ■ Bacchus ’ had — not a grave one and is which Furtwangler has so ingeniously restored 

easily incurred by any archaeologist, when an to the Athene at Dresden and which he with 

antique head (especially with simli short hair) much probability identifies with the Leinnian 

is severed fiom the body. In such cases doubts Athene of Phidias, was held by several authoii- 
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extant indications of the broad bridge in a very skilful manner) and of 
slighter restorations of the hair on the top of the head, the characteristics 
of Polycleitan art which I have just endeavoured to enumerate were well 
illustrated in this head. 

Hitherto I chiefly studied this beautiful bust from the front view. When 
now I began more carefully to examine the profile view I felt convinced that 
there existed some other work with which I had been familiar to which this 
bore the closest analog} - . What made it difficult to recall this analogous 
case was that it was not a work of sculpture in the round, a bust on a large 
scale, or even a sculptured marble relief. One day, however— a common trick 
in the action of memory — the instance I had looked for suddenly occurred to 
me ; and, upon examining the coins, I found that it was in truth the auto- 
nomous tetradrac-hm of Argos reproducing the head of the famous Hera of 
Polycjeitus. 

Tf we bear in mind the reduced size of such a coin as compared not only 
with the colossal original, but even with a life-size marble head, and place 
the two side by side, the marble in its profile view (as is here done on PI. III.), 
it at once becomes evident that both are reproductions of a common type, 
(from this type the marble head no doubt shows some modifications and de- 
viations, such as the reduction of the diadem to a narrow band without 
ornament. Such modifications were also necessarily introduced into the 
rendering of the coin, however marvellous this may be in the retention of 
some of the grand qualities of the famous original from which it was copied. 

What makes the marble head in the British Museum appear so singular 
and unique is, in the first place, the treatment of the hair. This, together 
with the wrongly restored neck, was no doubt the chief reason why the head 
has hitherto been mistaken for that of a male divinity. This peculiar, almost 
unique treatment of the hair, in longish curls, though far from the length 
usual in ancient female figures, which only occurs to me in a few early instances 
(none to my knowledge later than the fifth century B.C.), we find again in the 
head of Hera on the contemporary Argive coin. It is moreover interesting 
to note how on the later modifications of the same coin (PI. III. No. 21 the 
antiquated fashion of this short hair is replaced by a longer braided hair of the 
ordinary female coiffure} The only instances of female hair similar in length 
which I can recall are the case of the Demeter on the famous Eleusiniau 
relief' 2 and of the Sterope from the eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus at 


ties to V a male head. I also take tli is oppor- 
tunity of stating that the authorities of tin* 
British Museum (who gave me every assistance 
in my research) could not be expected to dis- 
cover the nature and attribution of the head. 
In the reproduction given here the female 
character of the head is made more obvious by 
the fact that the modern (male) neck has been 
omitted. AVe can as little expect that the 
officials of Museums should make all the dis- 


coveries concerning the objects in their care as 
that librarians should anticipate all the di>- 
covoiies made by students in the manuscripts 
and books in their library. 

1 See Overheck, ibid. Munztafeh and Percy 
Gardner, Types of Gr. Coins, I.c . 

- The best illustiation in Brunn Denkm. Gr. 
und Rom. Sculpt. PI. VII. See also Collignon, 
Hist, cb 1 be Sculpt. Grecifuc. ii. p. 141, Fig. 68. 
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Olympia . 1 Also one of the so-called Dancing- Maidens from Herculaneum in 
the Museum of Naples . 2 

But though these heads have hair similar in length, the analogy in the 
arrangement is much more striking and complete in the case of the Argive 
coin. In the coin as well as in the marble head the hair runs over the 
forehead to the temple in three well defined waves 3 (more minutely sub- 
divided by further modelling in the larger marble head) ; while on the side, 
from the temple to the back of the head, there are again four well defined 
curl-like subdivisions in larger masses which are again subdivided by smaller 
wavy modelling. Though thus there naturally is more indication of detail 
in the rendering of these curls in the large marble head than on the coin, the 
die-sinker appears to me on the whole a greater artist — a better sculptor — 
than the copyist in marble, especially in the manner in which he has been 
able to transfer into his reproduction the character of the metal work, which 
is to a greater extent lost in the coarser marble technique. To appreciate 
the close analogy in this unique rendering of the hair in these two heads it is 
well to recall that the end of the side curl nearest the temple is broken away 
in the marble. 

The line of forehead and brow, the treatment of the eye (always allowing 
for the difference of technique and size) are the same. Though the nose is 
restored in the marble, its profile direction is prescribed by the extant portion 
of the bridge, and the relation of its outline to that of the forehead is thus in 
both cases the same. Evidently the restorer has not given sufficient 
prominence to the tip of the nose (and for this some of our Heraeum heads 
with perfectly preserved noses will serve as models). But the mouth, with 
the short upper lip and the projecting lower lip, is the same. Still more 
marked is the characteristic square outline of both heads taken as a whole 
when viewed in profile. 

The most noticeable discrepancy in appearance is caused by the different 
treatment of the diadem in these two cases. The marble copyist evidently 
shrank from the attempt of rendering the diadem decorated with the Graces 
and the Seasons in the original, and thus merely furnished his head with a 
plain band, which, being thus unornanrented, he was forced to reduce in size. 
The die-sinker was somewhat more ambitious. Instead of the full decoration 
with Graces and Seasons he kept the diadem broader and decorated it with 
a delicate honeysuckle pattern, the anthemion. Peicy Gardner 4 has put 
forward the hypothesis that ‘ the flowers with which the stephane of Hera 
is adorned are an abridged symbol of the horae and chaiites, which figures 
were introduced in the same place by Polycleitus.’ It seems to me more 
likely that the gold and ivory Hera had this very anthemion pattern on the 
band portion of her crown. And, by analogy with Phidias’s statue of the 
Olympian Zeus (in which these Graces and Seasons jilaced at the upper end 


1 See Olympia, 'i'reu, die SVi'^ni/'t/i.Tafelbaiid 

ni. Pis. X and. XI. : also Collignon. op. cit. 

i. PH. VII. -VIII 

- Ravpt Mo nu /u. de V Art Gr. 


Brunn, Denim. Gr. and Rom. Sculpt. No. 294 
first from our left, No. 295 first from our left. 

1 See note. \\ 44. 

4 The Coins of Ehs. j> 19. 


i PI. 39 ; 
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at t lie back of the throne appeared to wind round the head of Zeus) t-hese 
same figures would on the crown of Hera form the upper summit and com- 
pletion. Now if we examine the copper coins representing the whole figure 
of Hera on her throne with all her attributes, wo find that she wore what 
looks like a ‘ turreted ’ crown (PI. IN. Nos. 8— Hi). This may of course be a 
modification introduced by the later die-sinker. But as he appears to be so 
accurate in all the other details, such an act on his part must seem strange 
to us. I do not believe that the mural crown occurs as early as the 
fitth century u.c. Now if we examine tire Argive coins with Hera we 
must realise that the upright points which make the crown look ‘ tur- 
reted ’ are not at all distinct. 1 The question may therefore be fairly 
asked, whether these points do not represent upright figures worked in the 
round or in high relief on the top of the diadem. 2 * In this case the 
Graces and Seasons would have projected above the band of the diadem in 
the round or in bold relief; and the die-sinker of the earlier autonomous 
coin, in whose rendering of the head the details were on a more elaborate 
scale, had to omit the rendering of such minute figures (indistinctly given by 
the points of the later Roman die-sinker) and remained content with the 
rendering of the ornamented band only." The following seem to me the 
possible arrangements of the Graces and Seasons on the stephane of the 
Argive Hera. (1) Either the Graces and Seasons were worked above the gold 
band in the round, and then the upright masses would have been the die- 
sinker’s indication of these; or (2) they were worked in high-relief on upright 
projections which are rendered in the late coins without the reliefs ; or (3) 
they projected between the flowers of the anthemion in high relief (as the 
winged horses on the coins with Juno Lacinia of Pandosia and Croton) 4 on 
a very broad gold band, the stephane. At all events it does not seem to me 
likely that the die-sinker would have represented the battlements of the 
mural crown by the high projections on these coins with Hera. It is also 
interesting to note (a fact to which my friend Mr. Cecil Smith has drawn my 
attention) that Hera is distinguished, on a beautiful red-figured vase of the 
fifth century, B.c/’ from Athene and Aphrodite in the Judgment of Paris, 
by an elaborate stephane ornamented with flowers on the top of which a 
winged horse projects in the round, r ' while, on an elaborate high head-dress 
from a terracotta figure from Cyprus, above the flower band, are sphinxes in 
high relief.’ 


1 Ml - . (.*. F. Hill has ih.iwn my attention to 

the fact that the prototype of these points is to 
be found ill the points which are visible with the 
lens, it not with the naked eye. on .til the early 
autonomous tetradraehms of Argos : in PI. III., 
they aie to be discovered, thiec in number, 
standing out from the top edge of the crown. 

It this was so tile wolds eiretm and eir etp- 
■ya.a-fj.ivas Used hy Pausanids would be the 
appropriate words for a diadem so ornamented. 

4 Hr. Dressel of the I’oin Department of rh*. 


Beilin Museum informs me that Dr. Imlioot- 
Blmner considers the clown on these coins to 
he the mural ‘turreted' crown. 

4 B.M. Cat. Italy, Croton. Xo. SS ; Tan- 
dosia, Xo. 2. 

5 Smith, Cut. Gr. and Ktr. 1'asec. Hrd 
^ [ns. iii. p. 19.1, K. 257 (a). 

6 See also the Hera on a vase quoted hy Mr 
Smith, from the Elite Cermnoyr. i. PI. 29. 

1 Terracotta in the Blit Mils., Xo. C. lU'2. 
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The whole question of the distinctive crown of Hera and Juno ought to 
be dealt with more exhaustively than I can here do, and would make an 
interesting monograph. What appears to me clear, however, is that the 
coins we are discussing have not mere representations of the late mural 
crowns; but have some reference to the decoration of Hera's diadem as 
described by Pausanias. But to return to the authemiou ornament. 

It is certainly more than a mere coincidence that the pattern as here 
given is to be found in nearest approximation on the ornaments of the very 
temple in which the great statue stood — namely, the Argive Heraeum which 
we have excavated (Fig. I). 1 This, by the way, confirms our belief in the 
close relationship between the sculptured work of the temple and the 
statue it contained: i.e., the common patterns and styles of the one Poly- 
cleitan workshop. If we study the natural history of this pattern throughout 
Greek art 2 we find that the delicate low relief with the wavy, horizontal 
lines is to be found first in the Parthenon, and then in these most beautiful 
specimens from the Argive Heraeum ; that this is followed by its rendering 
m the Erechtheum of Athens (which shows a close relationship to the Argive 



Fig. 1 .— FRAc.sir.xr of Marble Sima from tut Ar.oivr, Hf.raf.I'M. 


pattern in that, in one instance, 3 it even reproduces the bird, but which, 
being at least ton years later, marks a further step in conventionalisation 
in that the flowers are more upright and closer together). Next we may 
mention the Tholos of Epidauros with deeper undercutting and bolder 
relief, fuller in line — in short more ‘Barocco;’ then the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, then the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, etc., etc. 4 

Nay, the analogy may perhaps be much closer still. On the specimen of 
the Argive tetradrachm here reproduced (PI. III. No. 1), there is, above the 
volute of the pattern, a small projection rising obliquely upwards, which is not 
sufficiently distinct to show any drawing. This may be simply the result of 
a flaw in the die." But the other specimens of the coin have some peculiar 


1 C’f. Wnldstein. vutions, etc. PI. VII, 

- One of the students of our Cambridge 
Sellout will shortly publish a more elaborate 
tieatment of the development of this pattern 
in the successive stages of Greek art, especially 

in the Simae of Greek temples. According to 

Furtwangler the acanthus was first introduced 


into Attica in the Eieclitlieum. 

3 Penrose, Principles of Allien. Arch it. 2nd 
edit. eh. x. ; York*, ‘ Balustr. of Athena Nike, 
Journ. Hellcn. Stud. xiii. (1892, 3\ note to 
p. 273. 

4 See note, p. 1 1. 

" Da Inihooi-Pduniei considers it such. 
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form of rise or tliickening at this same point — so Nos. 5 and G, in the 
same Plate. May this originally have been a bird, such as constitutes 
so distinctive a feature in the anthemion on the Sima of the Heraeum? 
Or may it not mark the point where the die-sinker originally worked 
his die to fashion the bird as in the other Argive pattern, and finding he 
could not render it adequately on so small a scale, gave it up, a hollow how- 
ever here remaining in the die, of which subsequent attempts at repair could 
not remove all traces ? The recurrence of unevennesses at this point in several 
specimens distinctly points to this. This detail in no way affects the main 
argument as to the similarity of the anthemion pattern as a whole ; but as a 
possibility, in view of the curious protuberance on a set of coins from one 
die, it had to be mentioned here. 

At all events this close approximation in subject and style of ornament 
between the gold and ivory statue of Polycleitus and the carved decoration of 
the temple is very interesting and may be 


important as not only confirming the direct- 
ness of relation which existed between the 
marble-workers of the Heraeum (a fortiori 
the sculptors of the Metopes) and the master 
of Hera, Polycleitus ; but also in its bear- 
ing upon the general relation between the 
architectural sculptures of a temple and the 
great statues which they contained. 1 

If now we turn from the profile to the 
full-face view of our marble Hera, the simple, 
broad and noble character of this head bears 
out the principles of Polycleitan art and 
style to which I referred. We have the 
square outline of the whole, the distinctness 
and articulation of the different sections of 



the face, and the peculiarities in the simple Kk.. 2.— Terracoi ia Hr. vn from 
features, in spite of the restoration of the Tlir ' Al:,inr - Heraft-m. 

nose and some damage to portions of the lips. 

There remains one striking feature which gives a distinctive character 
to this head, namely, the way the hair from the temples downwards is, as it 
were, lifted away from the face, as if it were made of separate and different 
material. 2 This accentuates the difference of texture between face and hair 


and, in spite of the broad, firm modelling of the face, gives its surface a 
touch of softness — as of ivory framed by gold. The head may give us some 
faint notion of the effect of the chryselephantine technique. In other respects 
also, in the firm, broad modelling and the sharp lines (note the firmly cut edge 


1 In a paper which I have just sent to press, - Of. the head published by Eugenie Sellers, 

presenting the discovery of some reproductions Journal Helleti. Stwl xiv. (lS94)pp 19S seq. 
of pedmiental figures from the Parthenon, I PI. V. 
am dealing more fully with this question. 
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of the upper evelid), we believe we can recognise the art of a master in 
curlot a iv . 

I would finally draw attention to a very important piece of evidence 
bearing upon this question. Among the few terracottas dating as late as the 
fifth century b.C'., which we found in our Argive excavations (few in 
comparison with the many hundreds of an earlier date) there is one 
head, only half of which is extant, the largest terracotta head we there 
found (Fig. 2). It is evidently a work of the fifth century and bears 
more marks of being copied from a great work than any of the others. The 
extant features of the face distinctly show the Polycleitan characteristics, 
especially in mouth and nose, though we must take into account the 
inferiority of the coroplast and the limitations enjoined by the material 
and the customary degree of finish given to such figurines. This of course 
applies also to the modelling of the hair. But with this reservation and in 
spite of the rough sketchy modelling of the hair, the principle of its 
arrangement and treatment is the same as in our marble head from the 
British Museum. The baud of the diadem can be seen above the hair on the 
side; while the hair below it falls down in wavy masses like curls and is in 
the same characteristic manner set off and ‘ undercut ' from the face. I 
venture to hold that this terracotta head is an attempt at a direct copy of 
the famous Argive Hera by Polyeleitus. 

Charles Waldsteix. 
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Note. 

I have compared the marble head only with the Argive coin to avoid confusion ; but 
I should like, a* an appendix, to draw attention also to the coins of Elis (Fig. 3) which 
Prof. Percy (fardner places between the years 420 and 400 b.c., and which he rightly 
maintains convey some idea of the Polycleitan Hera. In some le-pects. these coins, with 
the large and heave features, reproduce the characteristics of Polycleitan style even more 
markedly than those of Argos ; though I do not believe that their execution is finer. The 
hair is the same in the treatment over the forehead, while the method of rendering the 
‘curls’ over the neck caries in distinctness, — it is certainly not the usual long braided 
hair. This modification does, however, take place in the next century (Gardner, ihitl. PI. 
XIV. 2«, 1, 3, 2 b) when the later coijFiiiv is adopted. The diadem m the best of these 
Elean coins is ornamented with the same pattern and is to be found even in specimens of 
the fourth century. But the freedom of the die-sinkei is -diown in the way he lias intro- 
duced modifications, in some even substituting for tin- scioll between the flowers letter ^ 
reading 'Hpn. 


TWO NOTES ON SOPHOCLES. 


I. — The Topography of the Abduction Incident in Soph. 

(Jol, Col. 


I have lately spent some time in the locality in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the true meaning of the passages concerned, which are as follows : 

L. 897. ovkovv Tt$ &><? Ta^icrra rrpocnroXwv poXwv 

777309 rovaSe { 3 a>poi ) 9 rrdivr dvayndaet Xecor 

airevbetv utt'o pvrrjpos, ev 6 a Slaropoi 
pdXurra <rvpj 3 uXXovaiv epnopcov oSot, 

£09 pr) TrapeXdooa ai KOpai. 

L. lull), oSov Kardp^eiv rrj 9 eVet, rToprr'ov Se pot, 

■ywpelv, tv, el pev iv rorrotat rolah’ e^ets 
ra<; ira'iSas >)ph', avrcx; eVSe/fp? epor 
el S' ey/cparels <j>€vyov<riv, ovo'ev Set rrovelv. 
aXXot yap 01 crirevSovTes, 01/9 ov prpwore 
X°bpas (fivyovre; rfjcrS’ eTrev^wvrat 9 eol<;. 

L. 1044 . <7T. ehjv oOi Salcov k.t.X. 

. ... i) irpos YlvOlais 
>) Xaprrdaiv ducrai'i .... 
ev0' oipai k.t.X. 

.... TovaS’ dva x<bpovs' 

dvr. >1 7 tov rov et^earrepov 
rrerpas vt(j)dSo < ; rreXoia 
OldnSos etc vopov • .... 
a\i ocrerai. 

Three commentators, a Scholiast, Col. Leake, and Sir R. C. Jebb, ha\e 
devoted some attention to this matter, the two latter following the first, in 
part or altogether, in conclusions, with which I find myself at variance. The 
wrong view was blindly followed by myself in my translation. 

I doubt if sufficient attention has been paid to the dramatic conditions 
of the problem to be solved. What had Sophocles in view, 111 planning this 
incident, and in writing these passages ? He was proposing (1) to add interest 
to the action of the play by the conduct, behind the scenes, of a flight and 
capture along roads well known to his audience ; and (2) to utilise this 
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incident so as to bring out in Theseus the characteristic of thorough practical 
efficiency as a putter down of violence. Interpretations which make Theseus 
appear incompetent, or which militate against obvious facts of topography, 
should not be lightly hazarded ; neither must we conclude, however we may 
be unable to explain the allusions, that they were not clear to an Athenian 
audience, or that Sophocles and his audience did not care that they should 
be clear. 

Theie were in the time of Sophocles, and still are, two roads from 
Athens to Thebes: one leading by the Sacred Way, through the Pass of 
Daplmi, between Corydallus and Aigaleos, to Eleusis, and thence over the 
mountain chain by Dryoseephalae between Cithaeron and Megalo Vound ; the 
other leading past the north eastern end of Aigaleos, along the low neck 
joining it with the mountain range, and traversing this last by the Pass of 
Phyle, between Megalo Vound and Parnes. When we find poetic use made of 
the circumstance that there was more than one road, we must not forget that 
to an Athenian mind these roads, first, would necessarily suggest themselves : 
and any interpretation which involves a different route, and still more if it 
ignores these, or either of them, will require justification. 

In the first passage quoted we have an order given on the spur of the 
moment by Theseus, to make haste and occupy the places “ wherever pack- 
men’s roads converge, ’ so the girls do not pass by them. This I interpret, not 
of some particular fork, but of nil the spots in the suburbs of Athens, close 
at hand, where roads converge that are used by packmen arriving from the 
country ; the use of the words fidXiara and ifnropcov I think points to con- 
vergences in the direction of Athens, not a single particular convergence in 
the direction of Thebes : such convergences as the poet had in mind 1. 151)2, 
when he says Oedipus 

eaTi] Ke\eudwv iv noXvcr^i'aTan’ pia. 

I tail to find in the text any indication of an actual convergence of two 
roads, each starting from Athens, in the direction of Thebes, such as has 
generally been taken lor granted. The object of looking for such a con- 
vergence has been to fix upon a place where the guards might lie in wait, 
and catch the fugitives, by whichever of the supposed two roads they were 
going. Such a spot has been suggested near Eleusis, just where the railway 
now descends from the Neck, and approaches the Sacred Way, or again, 
further oft, halt way from Eleusis to Oenoe. Here the girls are supposed to 
be recaptured. Theseus s first plan is on this hypothesis successful ; it is to 
give the abductors scope, to ‘make haste’ and wait for them ten or fifteen 
miles oft, in the security that whatever road they may take, they must turn 
up at this particular spot. 

1° I object : (1) The plan is imbecile ; it is not the sort of way to 
catch am body anywhere. (2) There is no point that blocks both the roads, 
that by Oenoe and that by Phyle. (3) A flight towards Thebes starting 
from Colonos round the N.E. of Aigaleos, and then making for Eleusis, is an 
impossible one. The railway to Eleusis goes that way for the sake of the 
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low gradient : but as a horse or carriage road it is as inconceivable as the 
way by Decelea. (4) From the second passage quoted we find that the pre- 
caution taken by Theseus in the first was not successful. This I venture to 
maintain, on the principle that in Greek literature the last suggested alter- 
native is always that intended to be selected. This upsets the motive of the 
hypothesis criticised. (5) For the same reason I do not believe it was near 
Eleusis, or anywhere ev tottoioi rofcrS’, ix. in Attica, that the abductors are 
supposed to be arrested, but y'&jpa? (f>v<yovTe<; rP/aS’ i.e. as they cross the frontier. 
This however, upon any route passing by Eleusis, they could not do till they 
reached the Pass of Dryosceplialae, which is unreasonably far (30 miles) from 
Athens. (6) On the same principle we must consider the second route 
described in the Chorus, that of the antistrophe 1055, to be the actual scene 
of the recapture ; and this again takes us, whatever we may make of it, quite 
away from Eleusis, which lies on the alternative route previously described 
in the strophe. 

Before attempting to construe these last lines, let us suppose ourselves 
for a minute standing with Sophocles on Colonos Hippios. All roads coming 
from the country, we know, meet at last behind us, at the Altar of the 
Twelve Gods, by the other Colonos; but here we have, to the left, the Sacred 
Way, and to the right the line of the railway and modern oSo? Ylariaio^, 
both leading to Thebes. Looking along the first, we cannot indeed see, but 
we can hardly forget, the temple of Apollo on Poeciluin, and the Torch-lit 
Shore of Eleusis ; looking along the second, we see snow on Parnes : and a 
marked depression to the west of it, which is Phylc : — ‘ Or haply will they be 
drawing near to the region westward of the snow-clad Rock, passing out of the 
common field of the tribe of Oea?...He shall be caught (there; ! ’ I really do 
not see how the route by Pliyle could be more graphically indicated. 

In holding that may be understood 1. 1055 from ^ d>pov < ? 1. 1054, 

I lay stress upon an antithesis parallel to that noticed above in the second 
passage commented on, between tovoB’ did ^ dopov v, places in Attica, and 
tov i^ecrwepov Trerpas vi <f>u8os [^wpor], which is not within Attica, but 
on the frontier. I also call attention to the point, which I think plausible 
on the principles of Greek literary construction, that the place where on 
this theory the girls would be recaptured is the very furthest, between 
Athens and Thebes, which is in any degree visible from Colonos. Also that 
snow would lie on the south-west slope of Parnes in March, but not on the 
south-east slope of Aigaleos. Also that snow, if any, on the further side of 
Aigaleos is poetically unimportant, being out of sight from Athens. 

I now come to the Scholiast, whom uobody r has as yet translated, though 
he has been a good deal discussed. 

‘Or haply the westward — he is speaking of Aigaleos; for this mountain 
is on the outskirts of the deme named : and they are enumerating the 
places at which they think it most likely that the encounter will take place 
between the followers of Creon and of Theseus. In of the snoi'elml fuel.- he 
may possibly be speaking of the so-called Smooth Rock, or of the crest of 
Aigaleos ; which are reported to be in that neighbourhood. Even as Istros 
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m the first book of his Miscellanies narrates thus : From the Sro-coust for 
Jroin the torrent, Leake) [we went up] to the Smuofh Bode. And a little way 
on : Thence as for us Culonos past the place entitled the Braun Place, whence to the 
Ccplasus us far as the Sacred Win/ that leads toEIensis : and from this point the 
parts which he to the left hand tf (host prveLoltny to El e mis, as far as the 
easternmost summit at Aigaleos. In one word, he is speaking either of the 
so-called Smooth Rock, or of Aigaleos : and the meaning is Will then hr 
approaching the western region of the Smooth Bod. ! ' 

Now in all this the point aimed at, the identification of the Smooth 
Rock with the Snowy Rock ot Sophocles, is stated as a mere conjecture, 
suggested by the first quotation from Istros, and is not made out. ~ Of the 
second quotation from Istros nothing can be made, for we are not told what 
Istros was driving at ; if he is describing the limits of the detne of Oea, it is 
clear from the mention of Colonos, Cephisus, and the Brazen Place, that Oea 
hiy ou the hither or south-eastern side of Aigaleos, and not, as Col. Leake 
would have us place it, on the further side, in the Thriasian Plain. In any 
case, on the hither side it must be, on the authority of the Scholiast himself: 
tor he says Aigaleos is ‘ on its outskirts,’ which to one regarding it from 
Athens can have no other meaning. As to the Scholiast’s own views of Oea, 
they are not clear, and he does not seem to speak from knowledge of the 
spot; they are moreover contradicted by Hesychius, who asserts roundly, 
• Oea was not there.’ But it is possible we were not intended to place Oea 
west of Aigaleos, but only the region entered by the fliers as they left Oea. 
Properly speaking there is no region ‘ west’ of Aigaleos; the Thriasian Plain 
is lather A. NAY. ot it than W. Did any one in his senses ever speak in a 
passage intended to be graphic, of ‘ approaching a region west ’ of a range, 
when what he meant to describe was ‘starting on the South of it, passing 
round its N.E. end, all along the back of it, till you approach, on leaving it, 
the region NAY. of it'? 


Rejecting his topography, I am entitled to quote the Scholiast against 
Sir R. C. Jebb as an authority for understanding x^pov in 1. 1055, for taking 
TreXoicri as equivalent to TrpoaTreXdacoai, and generally for retaining the MSS. 
text unaltered. If with Sir R. C. Jebb we abandon the convergence outward 
"f the routes, I cannot see any pretext for the distortion of the second 
route. Lastly, the very worst of all conjectures is that which distorts the 
hrst route behind Aigaleos, in order to obtain a convergence near Pliyle. It 
mutes all the impossibilities, and solves none of the difficulties. 


II— The Tuiodos ix Ocd. Tgr. 

tJ. 1. 1 15 . Kai Ton pen, axnrep i) fyi'mc;, £ evoi iroTe 

Xparal ipovevovcr’ ev TpnrXais lipagiTois. 

” i So. Ji&i/ch pen t) 7/7 KXg^erar ax l<TT ’] 080s 
e ? ra vto AeXffclov kutto \av\las ciyei. 
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0. T. 800 Tpnr\i]< ; 

or fj neXevOov Tr/crh’ oSonropwv n reXay, 
evravOd fxoi Kt]pv% re Kcnrl 7ra)\i/c>i<i 
dvrjp dir^urp ; efi/3e/3d>S, olov crii <f>rj<i, 

^wr/VTia^cp. 

The accounts given by travellers of the locality and of the incident 
appear in some respects unsatisfactory. In the absence of any good map, a 
capital T followed by a full stop will serve me as a diagram (X .)■ The stem 
and right limb of the T represent the course of the Platania, flowing first 
north, then east. The left limb is the gorge of Zymeno. Parnassus fills all 
the ground north of the cross line ; Mount Kirphis all the angle between the 
left limb and the stem. In the other angle is a low hill, and east of it a 
meadow. Roads exist, and must long have existed, along each of the three 
water-courses; but we cannot be certain that they have always and at all 
places been on the same side as at present of the streams. At the present 
day the main road from Delphi to Daulia lies north of the cross line, and a 
branch road, described in the older books as that from Ambryssus, west of 
the stem. Thus Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 231 : 

‘The road from Daulia to the S.W. leads along a rugged valley to 
Delphi; and falls in with another from Ambryssus on the South at a point 
half-way between the two. This place was called the Schiste Hodos or 

Triodos The tomb of Laius and his attendant was seen by Pausanias 

on the spot where they fell, which is now called Zymeno.’ 

Upon this I observe that Zymeno itself is a well and khan much further 
to the west than this junction of the roads. But this is not all. To suppose that 
the three roads led (1) to Delphi (2) to Daulia and (3) to Ambryssus destroys, 
to my mind, the whole point of the story. Oedipus is hastening from Delphi 
with the one object of travelling as far as possible from Corinth. He is not 
therefore going southwards to Ambryssus. Suppose him going to Daulia. 
Whence, then, is Laius coming ? Not, certainly, from Ambryssus : in so far as 
the commentators have realised the scene, they have supposed him coming 
from Daulia, and so meeting Oedipus directly, in the way he was going. 
Now I do not say this is impossible ; I do not deny that the word ^vv^vTia^ov. 
which no doubt suggested it, may be urged in its favour ; but I am convinced 
if is a mistake. If Oedipus and Laius met each other at a casual fork, while 
travelling the same road, there is no point in the often repeated assertion that 
they met at a triodos ; the turning to Ambryssus is merely one of half-a-dozen 
that might be selected; there is nothing in the circumstance specially tragic, 
nothing Sophoclean, nothing Greek. 

It is true that modern travellers from Thebes generally proceed after 
leaving Livadia round by Chaeronea and Daulia to Delphi. They do so, 
as Pausanias did, to see the cities on the way ; and also to take advantage of 
a good road as far as Chaeronea. Meantime they hardly notice, in their 
guide books, the mention of a direct road, leading due west from Livadia 
H.S. — VOL. XXI. E 
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through the lonely valley in which lie ruins ascribed to the Plioeian Trachis. 
Along this road I found everywhere traces of a paved way, which the local 
guide ascribed to the Turks, but which must at least have been as old as the 
Frankish occupation, and was probably an ancient route. At the ancient well 
of Korakolitho, represented in the diagram by the full stop, it descends 
abruptly into the meadow. Thence at the present day its course, very ill 
defined, proceeds westwards, south of the low hill, and then turns north- 
wards, joining the Ambryssus road as it crosses the river bed. This would be 
the road for Laius to follow, going on business straight to Delphi. At what- 
ever point it in ancient days joined the main road, he meets a wayfarer 
proceeding along that road. It may have been, as generally believed, at the 
present junction ; it may have been further east, on the right bank of the 
Platania, in the meadow. Oedipus was bound for Daulia, perhaps for Thessaly ; 
in another moment he would have passed on, the danger would have passed 
with him ; but fate forbids : Laius has already reached the fork ; the paved 
way is too narrow for an armed man to pass the driver and the chariot 
together; the driver jostles him, he strikes back, the old king intervenes and 
is struck down. There is no suggestion of a narrow gorge or steep descent ; 
the collision was due to the narrowness of the pavement (804) : 

e£ o&ov fj,’ o 6' r/yepcov 
ain6<; 0’ o npeaftw; n rpos filav rfkavveTrjv. 

That the present junction is the place where a modern conflict took place 
between Greek soldiers and brigands is nothing to the purpose. No trace 
has yet been found there of the monument Pausanias saw. I think search 
might be made for it with advantage, among the many large stones in the 
meadow further east. 

It may be objected, however, that Oedipus did not go to Thessaly ; that 
he came to Thebes : and that if he went thither round by Daulia, Laius may 
have gone to Delphi that way. It may be so ; but Oedipus was wandering, 
Laius travelling on business. The circumstances of the coming of Oedipus to 
Thebes are not known to us, except that he there encountered the Sphinx. 
If this implies that he came over Mount Sphingion, he may well 
have come from the north, by Akraephnia. In any case I submit 
that the way in which the locality is indicated by Jocasta, in the 
second passage quoted, as she stands with Oedipus on the Kadmeion, looking- 
out over the region, is decisive in favour of Thebes as the direction of the 
branch road. She says, ‘A forked road leads to the same place from Delphi 
and from Daulia ; ’ there is no mention of Ambryssus, or of any other 
destination for the road after the junction. Its destination, therefore, is 
Thebes, the place where the speaker stands ; this appears the sufficient and 
only possible reason why she does not specify it. With this I am glad to 
see Mr. J. G. Frazer (Pausanias, vol. v. p. 231) concurs. But why does he 
add (p. 232) ‘When Oedipus and Laius met, Oedipus was on his way from 
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Delphi to Thebes, and Laius was on bis way from Thebes to Delphi ’ ? This 
makes the road to Daulia as superfluous, dramatically, as is that from 
Ambryssus on the older hypothesis. That Oedipus went straight to Thebes, 
after slaying Laius, seems to me even more improbable than that Laius 
went round by Daulia to Delphi, 


George Young, 
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[Plate IV.] 


I. 

The territory once occupied by the Mithridatic kingdom of Pontus lies 
between the Euxine and the northern edge of the high Anatolian plateau. 
It consists of a long strip of seaboard and a broader central tract of alternate 
river valleys and mountain ranges. The mountains and valleys run more or 
less parallel to the coast, and rise one behind another up the slope, like lines 
of gigantic entrenchments scored along a hillside. The channels whereby the 
Iris and the Halys pierce their way northwards are mere rifts cleft across 
through the ridges. The main trend of hill and dale is from east to west. 

The northernmost chain of mountains steeply overhangs the Euxine and 
cuts off the seaboard from the country behind. Roads across this barrier are 
few and difficult. In the whole stretch of coast, from Amastris on the west to 
Trapezus on the east, Amisus is the only open door into the interior. Here, 
between the Paphlagonian mountains and the Paryadres range, the Halys and 
the Iris find an exit to the sea, and there is a slight dip — it cannot be called a 
gap) — over which a great road penetrates to Amasia and Cappadocia. The 
road is not really difficult, but it is toilsome, for although this central section 
of the country is relatively low, yet the ridges and valleys pursue their course 
without interruption across the hollow, and if the former are not quite so high 
as in the east and west the latter are deeper. The modern chansse'e beyond 
Amasia reaches Sivas (Sebasteia) by way of Tokat (Dazitnon). Probably 
this route was sometimes used in antiquity, e.g. by Mithridates when he fled 
from Cabira before Lucullus. But the main road in Mithridatic times seems 
to have taken the more hilly but more direct course through Zela to Mazaca 
(Caesarea). It was in this neighbourhood that the roads from the upper 
Halps on the east and Taviutn on the west met the roads from Mazaca and 

> 1 I ought to sty that my own knowledge of Tokat, Tnrkli.il, hack toXiksar, Sonisa, Ladik, 
Pontus is drawn from journeys in 1891 and Khav.sa, Yezir Keupru, Halys budge, lack to 

1899 along the following loutes-y'uj Sivas, Kh.iV'.a, M ir.sovan, rhorum. The books whirl! 

/aia, Enderes, Pink (Xinojiolis), Lyons valley, I have found most useful aftci Straho are for 

Niksar, Tokat, Amasia. Samsun (of. Siipji/c- geogriphv Aim ay's excellent G inch- to Asia 

metitariL Papers of the liotjal Geographic! Minor, ami for history M. Theodore Reinach's 

Society, vol. rii) ; (b i Samsun, Heiek, Niksar, admirable -study Mithriilatc Eupatnr. 
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Amisus. In later days Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) usurped the place of Zela, 
but the early importance of Zela is shown by the two battles fought there. 
Sebastopolis was doubtless the better road-centre, but Zela, a great religious 
sanctuary and the southern frontier city of Pontus, at first overshadowed it 
and long maintained the preeminence in spite of some disadvantage of 
situation. 

This road from Amisus to Zela was of great commercial importance. It 
was the only great road in Pontus from north to south, and connected Amasia, 
the inland capital of the country, with the sea. More than that, it was the 
one northern outlet for the whole of eastern Asia Minor, and so corresponded 
in some degree to the famous road southwards through the Cilician gates. 
Amisus, its northern terminus, lay on the headland to the west of the modern 
town , 1 where the ground is still littered with its ruins. The starting-point of 
the main road southwards, the link between seaboard and interior, planted 
between the alluvial plains at the mouths of the Iris and the Halys — the only 
large shelves of level land on the whole coastline— -Amisus seemed destined 
by nature to become the maritime capital of the kingdom. The choice of 
Sinope for that honour can only be explained by its incompai’able situation 
for a naval arsenal and the wide ambitions of the later kings. Sinope w T as 
promoted for strategic and imperial reasons to be the Queen of the Euxine. 
Amisus remained and remains the commercial capital of Pontus. 

But important as this road from Amisus to Zela certainly was, it was not 
the main artery of communication within the kingdom. It was useful for 
external trade or intercourse with the outside world, but it ran counter to the 
configuration of the country. The natural routes of Pontus run at right angles 
to it, and it was along these that the kingdom extended its territory. The 
long axis of the country lay east and west .' 2 We have now to consider the 
roads in this direction. 

The nucleus of the whole land is the valley of the Iris, or rather the two 
valleys and the open shelf of coast watered by that river. Its three plains, 
Themiseyra, Phanaroea, and Dazimonitis , 3 rise like terraces one above another 
from the sea to the base of the plateau. Each upper terrace is fenced from 
each lower by a parapet of mountain, so that easy communication between 
the plains is to be found only at their extremities, and every road from east 
to west is bound to run straight through one or other of them. The plain of 
Themiseyra is the eastern half of the flat, threshold of Pontus which the Iris 
and Halys are gradually building. But the northern range presses so closely 
on the Euxine that there is no continuous easy passage along the shore. A 
road of a sort has no doubt existed from time immemorial , 4 but it has never 


- 1 Sanisnn. One would naturally interpret the 

name as €ts * Anurov (of. Stambul, Isnik, Isniir, 
etc. \ but ceitdin of the coins seem to attest a 
genuine ancient form with initial sibilant. 

2 Mr. J. G. C. Anderson tells me that Amasia 
is 7li miles by mad from Sam sun, and estimates 
the total to Zela at 99 A No Pontic road from 


noith to south could be much more, whereas 
the road from Niksar to the Halys, only a frac- 
tion of the total length of the kingdom, is 
105 miles. 

3 Tnikish Charsliembey Ova, Task Ova, and 
Kaz Ova. 

4 Cf. Xenophon, A nab. v. 
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been a good one, and all traffic is carried on upon the broad highway of the 
sea. A coast road is not wanted, and would be of no service to the inland 
country cut oft’ from it by mountains and forests. Dazimonitis, the uppermost 
terrace, is traversed by an important road but a short one. The Iris enters 
the plain at Comana from a mer ecitlde sue in the hills. The only practicable 
eastern entrance is the easy pass up from Niksar (Cabira, Neo-Caesarea). 
At the western extremity of the plain the road forks north-west to Amasia 
and south-west to Zela. The central terrace, Phanaroea, is the heart of the 
whole kingdom. It is a magnificent plain some forty miles long and three to 
five broad, divided into an upper and a lower basin by some low hills between 
Herek and Niksar. The Iris issues swirling and turbid from a rocky gorge 
at the west end, joins the Lycus about the middle of the lower basin, and 
disappears, as if down a sink, by a hidden channel close under the huge 
shoulder of the Paryadres range, which stands like a wall along the north- 
eastern edge of the plain. The lower slopes all round are dotted with villages 
embedded in gardens and groves of fruit-trees which show as dark green 
patches on the cornland. Water is good and plentiful. For an inland 
district the elevation is singularly small, only seven or eight hundred feet 
above sea-level. In Strabo’s time the olive flourished there, although it is 
rare even on the coast; and at the present day rice is grown on the flat 
ground below Niksar. This Garden of Pontus lay right in the centie of the 
kingdom. Eastwards from it the long straight valley of the Lycus runs up 
into Armenia Minor almost to the Euphrates. Westwards the valley of the 
Sepetli Su gives a gentle easy ascent to Lake Stiphane (Ladik Gyul), whence 
there is a good road over open undulating country to the Halys ; and from 
the opposite bank of the Halys the valley of the Amnias offers a passage 
through the highlands of Paphlagonia to the frontier of Bithynia. Thus 
from the head waters of the Lycus to those of the Amnias, throughout the 
entire length of the land, nature has marked out an easy line of communica- 
tion. This was the grand trunk road of the kingdom of Pontus. 

One might almost say that Pontus consists of two roads, this great trunk 
road and the commercial highway from Amisus to Zela. Along them moves 
the main history of the country, and most other roads may be regarded as 
mere loops to them. The most important loops are, to the north of the trunk 
road, the road from Cabira (Niksar) over the Paryadres to Oenoe, along the 
coast through Amisus (where it hooks on to the commercial highway) to 
Sinope, and back over the hills to the Amnias near Boiavad ; to the south, the 
road from Amasia through the plain of Dazimon to Cabira, and the road from 
Zela by the upper Halys 1 to Nicopolis. Three ‘short-circuit routes’ must be 
particularly mentioned : first, the way down the Iris from the Phanaroea to 


( y aIk '> ^ le upper _Halys, originally province. Dr. Carrington of tlie American 

Gappailoeian, was subject to Mithrirlates College at Slarsovau tells me tlie curious fact 
Eupatoi. It was linked to Pontus through that on this line and southwards from it all 
Zela at the one end and through Nicopolis at the Armenians speak Turkish, whereas north 
the other. The load Zela, Yerisa, Sebasteia, of it all speak Armenian. 

C'amisa. Zara, Nicopolis, marks the line of this 
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Themiscyra, a road which is now little used and frequented only by smugglers 
but seems to have had sume importance in antiquity 1 ; second, the pass from 
Herek to Comana, not an easy road but practicable for waggons ; third, the 
road from Tokat to Sivas. 

The two main roads cut one another between Ladik and Khavsa, and it 
is here that we should expect to find the inland capital of Pontus. But just 
as the maritime capital was diverted from Amisus to the strategically superior 
site of Sinope, so the inland capital was attracted southwards from the 
junction of the roads by the matchless position of Amasia with its im- 
pregnable citadel, its wonderful vineyards and gardens, and its immense 
cornfield in the Sulu Ova, Strabo’s XiXio/cwfj.ov rreblov. The importance of 
Amasia called for a direct communication with the Phanaroea, and created, 
or at least developed, the road from its western extremity up the Iris 
valley. 2 This independent road was continued beyond Amasia through 
the Sulu Ova to meet the roads from Angora through Chorum and 
from Paphlagonia through Osmanjik. Another important independent road 
branched from the trunk road at Nicopolis and struck across to the bend of 
the Euphrates at Zimara. 3 But neither of these roads could rank with the 
two already described in importance for the vital economy of the country. 
To use a physiological metaphor, the road from Amisus to Zela was the 
alimentary canal of the national body, the road from the bead of the Lycus 
to that of the Amnias was its spinal cord. The one was necessary to the 
trade and material power of the Pontic kingdom, the other to its unity, 
administration, active force, and defence. It is with the latter that History 
is chiefly concerned. 


II. 

The system of roads and the campaigns of Mitlnidates Eupator and his 
son Pharnaces illustrate one another. It will be useful briefly to review 
those campaigns, so far as they fall within our province, in relation to the 
topography. 

The annexation of Armenia Minor * was probably one of the earliest of 
Mithridates’ enterprises. Control over the upper valley of the Lycus, and the 
head of the great road down it, was essential both to the security of his 
hereditary kingdom and to the pursuit of his designs on Colchis. The old 
frontier of Pontus probably ran from the head of the Iris valley northwards 
through Koilu Hissar, where two strong fortresses guarded the pass down 


1 This road was included in TontiisGalaticus 
(Ptolemy, Geoyr. v. 6, 3), probably in order 
that the Galatian province might have its own 
free access to the sea. By it Lneullus entered 
the Phanaroea. One propose of the fortress of 
Eupatoria-Magnopolis was to guard it. 

2 There are Roman milestones in the Phana- 

roea belonging to the Neo-Caesarea-Amasia 


road at Niksar, Fidi, and Chalgara. Fidi= 
Ptolemy’s n(5o, which appears also on the 
Pcutinger Table. 

3 See Mr. V. \V. Yorke’s discussion of this 
road in the Geographical Journal, vol. viii. pp. 
467-8. 

4 Strabo, 555. 
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the Lyeus, to Pliarnacia on the coast. The acquisition of Armenia Minor 
carried the kingdom to its natural eastward limit. 

We next turn to the western end of the trunk road. In the year 88 B.e. 
Nicomedes of Bithynia invaded the Pontic territory by the valley of the 
Ananias. Mithridates was mustering his forces in tire Chiliokomon, but his 
vanguard under Archelaus and Neoptolemus met and routed the Bithynians 
on the Amnias. Mithridates pressed forward up the river, forced the pass 
over Mount Scorobas at the head of the valley, which was only feebly 
defended, and poured his army into Bithynia. These operations were all on 
the trunk road west of the Halys. Probably the battle was fought near the 
junction of the road to Sinope, in defence of that capital. 1 

The raids of Murena in 83 B.c. 2 only touched the southern frontier 
districts of Pontus. I believe (with Mommsen, against Reinacli) that the 
Comana reached by him was not the Pontic city but the Cappadocian. 
Memnou ascribes to him a movement on Sinope, but I suspect that he has 
confused him with his son, the lieutenant of Lucullus, Cicero’s client. 

In 74 or 73 b.U. Mithridates again invaded Bithynia. His route is not 
clear, but seems to have been the road through Osmanjik and Tossia rather 
than the valley of the Amnias. 3 Probably his forces gathered in the 
Chiliokomon and he took the shortest way in order to save time. 

On his return from this disastrous campaign Mithridates took up his 
position at C'abira (Niksar) at the east end of the Phanaroea, and organised 
a fresh army. Lucullus, much hampered by lack of transport and provisions, 
advanced slowly through Galatia, and probably entered Pontus by way of 
Chorum and the Chiliokomon. His first care was to establish communica- 
tions with his fleet. He left Amasia and the Phanaroea, which were occupied 
by Mithridates’ troops, unmolested on his right, and marched straight down 
the great north road to Amisus, to which he laid siege. The defence was 
stubborn, and Mithridates contrived to aid the besieged with supplies and 
reinforcements, probably sent down the road along the Iris and through the 
town of Themiscyra. It was doubtless partly to check this assistance, partly 
to open the wav for his attack on Cabira, that Lucullus, leaving his legate 
Mu rena to blockade Amisus, marched with three legions against Themiscyra 
and Eupatoria, which guarded the lower and upper ends of the pass. The 
fortress of Eupatoria was doubly important. It stood just at the mouth of 
the gorge on a rocky knoll by the right bank of the Iris a little below its 
junction with the Lycus, and commanded not only the pass down the river 
but also the bridge which cairied the great trunk road across it. The 
capture, by storm or by treachery, of these two strongholds admitted 


(562) Timonitis bordered immediately on 
Bith} nia. Possibly. as Reiuach suggests, Mith- 
lidaW army marched in two columns. One 
would go by Osmanjik and Tossia, the other 
hv Chorum and Changra, On the date see 
Reinaeh, p. 321, note. 


1 Appian, Mtthr. 18-9, Memnou 31, Strain), 
562. 

~ Appian, Mithr. 64-6, Menmon 36. 

3 Appian and Plutarch are vague. Memnon 
(37) says rjirflyero 5ta t rjs Ti^vnidos Ua<p\a - 
yovias els T7?u VaXarlav, /cal evaratos €ts T7jv 
B itiuvlav u<ptKvuTai. Rut accoiding to Stiabo 
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Lucullus to tlie Phanaroea. 1 lie turned eastwards along the trunk road to 
attack Mithridates. 

From Eupatoria to Cabira the road runs through level ground between 
the right bank of the Lyeus and the foot of the Paryadres range. But about 
15 miles from Eupatoria and 12 from Cabira it has to cross the broken ridge 
of hilly country which di\ ides the Phanaroea into two basins. The Lycus 
has cut a channel through the ridge, but neither the Eupatoria road on the 
right bank, nor the Amasia road on the left, can follow the river at all closely. 
The latter road crosses the Lycus a little above the gorge on a bridge, which 
has been many times rebuilt, but seems to be Roman in parts, and probably 
represents a still older original. Mithridates advanced over the bridge 
along the Amasia road, and threatened the Hank of Lucullus’ column 
on its march from Eupatoria. In response to this challenge the Roman 
cavalry seems to have crossed the river, which is easily forded in 
summer, and an engagement ensued, in which the Pontic horsemen were 
victorious and gained control of the whole plain on both sides of the Lycus 
right up to the Paryadres. Lucullus was driven up the slope leaving 
the road in possession of the enemy, who cut him off from Eupatoria. But if 
Mithridates was eager to cut off Lucullus, Lucullus was no less eager to cut 
off Mithridates. By a night march along the hillside he circumvented the 
king, and entrenched himself in a strong position above the plain, out of 
reach of the cavalry and defended by a ravine. This position must, I think, 
be sought on the ridge between the two basins, 2 perhaps near the village of 
Manas, where there is a deep watercourse spanned by a fine single-arched 
bridge resting on possibly ancient foundations. In this situation Lucullus 
blocked the direct road to Cabira and threatened the bridge on the Amasia 


1 The accounts transmitted to us of these 
operations (Appian, Mithr. 78-9, Plutaich, Luc. 
14, Memnon 43-5) are nieagie and objure. 
The route fol'owed by Lucullus is dehned only 
as having lain ‘through the mountains/ and 
no relation b recognised between it and his 
attacks on Theiuiscyia and Eupatoiia. AVe arc 
leit in the dark as to the fate of Themiscyra, 
which must have been taken before Lucullus 
couhl proceed The capture of Eupatoria is 
falsely involved with the siege of Amisus. If 
there really was a second Eupatoiia, a submb 
of Ambus (which I doubt), it might explain 
this misapprehension and the contradiction 
between Memnon, who tells how Eupatoria was 
carried by an unexpected assault, and Appian, 
who implies that it surrendered to the Komar.s 
(Mithr. 115). I5ut I am inclined to believe 

that the loot of the confusion may have been 
that the story of the siege of Amisus was 
reserved to the date of the capture of the city, 
an 1 with it the attack on Eupatoria (?f. 
ISIeninmi’s order), so that the latter was 
divorced from the match of Lueulius and 


falsely connected with Amisus, to the disloca* 
tion of the whole plan of campaign. Mminon’s 
account of the stonning of Eupatoria looks 
like a reduplication of the capture of Amisus, 
whereas M. Reinach’s ingenious combination of 
the sui render of the fortress with the tieason of 
Phoenix is extremely plausible (Reinaeh, Mithn- 
d'ltc , p. 337). 

2 It is true that Plutarch (Luc. 15) speaks of 
Lucullus having got through a ‘ pass ’ and 
occupied a position ‘ overhanging Cabira/ but 
these expressions seem to me to be not unnatural 
exaggerations. The passage between the river 
and the hills, or even the whole valley at this 
point, may reasonably be called a pass. Lueulius 
had got over the crest of the ridge and over- 
looked the plain of Tsiksar. It must be remem - 
beied that he cannot he thrust too far eastwards, 
for he lias to communicate with Cappadocia, 
and the road from Cabira to Coinana must 
have been in Mithiidates’ hands (Appian. 
Mithr. 82 ). The lidge was the neaiest and 
most obvious point foi Lucullus to seize, and in 
every way fits the rest of the nanative 
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road. Mithridates fell back to protect liis communications. He encamped on 
the left bank of the Lycus opposite to Lucullus, but probably rather faither 
east and nearer to the bridge. From this station he dominated both plains 
with his cavalry and held his antagonist pinned against the wall ol the Paiy- 
adres. The Romans soon began to suffer from famine. To draw supplies 
lioin the west along the length of the Phanaroea was impossible. Lucullus 
was reduced to the desperate expedient of re victual ling his army from 
Cappadocia, across the line of road commanded by the enemy. He probably 
used the pass from Herek to Comana. The first convoy, escorted by no less 
than ten cohorts, fought its way through. Mithridates sent his cavalry to 
waylay the second, but his officers made the mistake of attacking in the pass 
instead of in the open, and their force was almost annihilated. Having lost 
the best part of his cavalry Mithridates was in danger of being cut oft from 
Cabira, for the plain was now open to the Roman infantry, and Lucullus held 
the shorter road. Retreat was necessary, but it became a rout. The king 
escaped with difficulty to Comana and thence across the Euphrates to Tigranes. 
He probably intended to gain Cabira by the bridge higher up the Lycus on 
the Comana road, but was headed off by the Romans. 

This interesting strategic duel was fought out entirely on the central 
section of the great trunk road audits branches. Our authorities , 1 full of 
detail in describing incidents, are miserably vague as to localities. I have 
given the interpretation of them suggested to me by the topography. 

It was near the same point that Mithridates resumed the contest on his 
return to Pontus three years later. He entered his old kingdom perhaps by 
the valley of the Lycus, and blockaded the legate Fabius Hadrianus in Cabira. 
Triarius opportunely arrived from Asia and raised the siege. Mithridates 
withdrew up the pass to Comana, and held the line of the upper Iris. Both 
took up winter quarters, Mithridates at Zela, Triarius confronting him at 
Gazioura (Gaz-Ibora , 2 now Turkhal). Triarius had only to cover Amasia 
and wait for Lucullus, who was falling back through Cappadocia followed by 
Tigranes. The main object of Mithridates was to prevent their junction and 
deal with each separately. By a demonstration against Dadasa 3 he pro- 
voked the legate to attack him, and inflicted on him a crushing defeat. 
Then he turned to face Lucullus. But so strong was the position which he 
occupied on the heights above Talaura that the Roman general declined to 
attempt to dislodge him, and Mithridates did not repeat the error of Triarius 
by taking the offensive. 

The general strategic situation is clear. Mithridates was threatening, 
and Triarius defending, the road from Zela to Amasia and Amisus. Lucullus 
was coining up from Nisibis, doubtless by the road from Melitene to Sebasteia 
(Sivas). Where then is Talaura? It issues coins of Mitliridatic date with 

1 The only detailed accounts are Appian, from Badl that II »ora must also be placed about 

Mit.hr. 79-82, anti Plutarch, Luc. 15-7. Both Turkhal. No doubt Ibora and Ioura are the 
evidently diaw on the same source. same word, and Gaz is pieserved in the Turkish 

2 Strabo 547 clearly indicates the position of KazOva. 

Gaziouia. Ramsay, Ilht. Gruyr. 326-S, plover Can Dad as a be Dazya near Turkhal ? 
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the legend TAYAAPDN, and is mentioned three times in literature, always 
in connection with Mithridates — (1) Appian, Mithr. 115, as a treasure-house> 
without indication of position. (2) Plutarch, Lv.c. 19. Lucullus pursues 
Mithridates as far as Talaura on his flight from Cabira to Tigranes. The 
king had first escaped to Comana (Apjhan, Mithr. 82), so Talaura must lie on 
a road from Comana to the Euphrates. (3) Dio Cassius, xxxvi., 16, the 
passage here in question. The two latter passages point in the direction of 
Sivas. The earliest name of Sivas is unknown. From Strabo we gather 
that it was Pompey’s Megalopolis before it was Sebasteia, but it evidently 
existed before Pompey’s colony. 1 Talaura, which disappears with Mithridates, 
would fit the position well enough. Mithridates would naturally await Lu- 
cullus on the lxihs north of Sivas near the parting of the roads to Zela and 
Comana, perhaps at Yeni Khan, where Ramsay {Hist. Geogr. pp. 220 and 
26G), puts the great Byzantine camp of Bathys Rhyax. 2 

In the spring of 66 B.c. Pompey advanced from Galatia to reconquer 
Pontus, and Mithridates fell back before him towards Armenia. The 
narratives preserved to us of this campaign 3 are too vague to identify the 
localities with any precision. Probably the preliminary skirmishes and 
manoeuvres took place in the hilly country traversed by the Lycus between 
Nicopolis and Cabira. Mithridates’ last stand must be put somewhere near 
Nicopolis, and the crowning catastrophe two nights’ march farther east. 
Dasteira ought, on the analogy of Dasmenda and Dastarkon, to be a fortress 
on a rock. Either Koilu Hissar or Shabhan Kara Hissar might be suggested. 
At all events the whole campaign moved along the great trunk road up 
the Lycus. 

It was in this same region near Nicopolis that Pharnaces defeated 
Domitius Calvinus in the autumn of 48 or spring of 47 B.C. Domitius 
advanced from Comana (Pontica) by hill tracks along the ridge between the 
Iris and the Halys (or at least along one of the ridges between the Lycus and 
the Halys). He attacked Pharnaces under the walls of Nicopolis, and with- 
drew after his defeat to Cappadocia and Asia, doubtless through Zara and 
Sebasteia. 4 

Pharnaces overran Pontus, and on the approach of Caesar a few months 
later from Comana in Cappadocia, took up his station at Zela to cover his 
new dominions. Caesar venit, vidit, vieit. The battle was fought on the 
same ground on which Mithridates had vanquished Triarius. Pharnaces fled 
to Sinope, whence he took ship for his Bosporan kingdom. Probably he 
escaped down the main road to Amisus, which was in his possession. 5 


1 Strabo 560, cf. 557 and 559. 

2 On tlie whole campaign see Dio Cassius, 
xxxvi. 11-17, Plutarch, Luc. 35, Appian, 

Mithr. 88-90. Appian sends Mithridates back 

from Zela into Armenia Minor, but that is 
improbable, for Lucullus would hardly have 
crossed the Ilalys before Sivas, and was not 

many days journey from Zela when the battle 


was fought. 

3 Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 46-50, Appian, Milhi\ 
97-101, Plutarch, Pump. 32, Strabo, 555. 

4 Bell. Ale x. 34-40, Dio Cassius, xlii, 45-6. 

5 Bell. Ahw. 66-77nDio Cassius, xlii, 46-8, 
Appian, Mithr. 120, Bell. Civ. ii. 91, Plutaich, 
Cues. 50, Suetonius, t Tul. 35, 37. 
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III. 

The foregoing review of campaigns has sufficiently indicated the military 
importance of the main roads and especially of the trunk road through the 
heart of the country. This great road was guarded in Mithridatic times not 
only by a chain of castles — Strabo names Sagylium, Ikizari, New Castle, 1 
Dasteira, Hydara, Basgoedariza, and Sinoria — but also by the first-class 
fortress of Cabira, the capital of eastern Pontus, and by two military colonies, 
Eupatoria and Laodicea. Eupatoria has already been described. It guarded 
the pass up the gorge of the Iris and the biidge over that river. Laodicea 
is not noticed by our literary authorities, but is known from coins, and still 
keeps its name in the Turkish Ladik. It lies near the western end of Lake 
Stipliane against the hills which fringe the south shore, just below a strong 
castle which is possibly Strabo’s Ikizari. The foundation of Laodicea is very 
plausibly ascribed by M. Reinaeh ( Mithridate , p. 54) to Laodice the mother 
of Mithridates Eupator. Its position, close to the crossing of the two main 
roads, seems to show that this colony was intended to garrison that important 
point, or even to become a new capital for the entire kingdom. 

When Pompey organised the conquered territory after the final expulsion 
of Mithridates, he planted no less than five of his cities on the trunk road. 
These were Nicopolis (Purk, near Enderes in the. valley of the Lycus), which 
probably superseded Dasteira ; Piospolis, the Mithridatic Cabira, afterwards 
Sebaste and later still Neo-Caesarea (Niksar); Magnopolis, Mithridates’ 
Eupatoria ; Pcapolis, formerly Phazemon, between the Phanaroea and the 
Halys; and Pumpeiopolis, now Tash Keupru, on the Amnias. 

Only Neapolis is difficult to fix. Its territory is clearly defined by 
Strabo, 2 but contains three possible sites, Vezir Keupru, Ladik, and Khavsa. 
Vezir Keupru has hitherto had the best claim, but an inscription copied 
there by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson and me proves that it was Neo-CIaudiopolis, 
and NeoClaudiopolis can scarcely be a later name for Neapolis, because its 
native name was not Phazemon but Andrapa. 3 Ladik cannot plausibly be 
identified with Neapolis, for its coins show that the name Laodicea dates 
from Mithridatic times, so that it would have to come between the names 
Phazemon and Neapolis. But in that case Strabo must surely have men- 
tioned it, and why should the ephemeral name Laodicea have taken root and 
survived rather than the Roman Neapolis or the native Phazemon ? There 


1 The precise position of K aivbv lias not been 
determined in spite of Stiabo’s detailed des- 
cription (550), but it probably stood near the 
Lycus. 

- Strabo 560 The text seems to be corrupt 
although the sense is plain. Besides the cor- 
rection Nea7roA.tT<J' for MeyaAuiroAiv, I fancy we 
ought to write napa for Kara (of. Meimke, 

VindL. St mb. j, put a comma at Kwfj.r}v, and read 
airo8ri£as [av]TT)v KarotKiav. KaroiKia is almost a 


technical term for a military colony. 

3 Neo-CIaudiopolis is known from coins. 
Ptolemy, V 4, 6, identifies it with Andrapa, 
’'AvSpcnra 7) teal Neo/cAai/SioiroAts. Andiapa was 
certainly the later name of the place, and the 
only name in Byzantine times. There is no 
positive proof that it was the earlier, but all 
probability favours the assumption. Our in- 
scription has been published by Mr. Anderson 
in the Journ, of Hell. Stud, xx., p. 152. 
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remains Khavsa, where inscriptions attest an ancient site. The frequented 
hot baths of Khavsa are obviously the Oep/ia vSara to>p (PafyfuoviTcov noticed 
by Strabo. The expression seems at first sight to separate them from the 
town, but Phazemon, and therefore Neapolis, now appears to have been 
actually at the springs. 

These Pompeian foundations were intended to garrison the road and 
stretch a chain of Roman influence and civilisation through the whole length 
of the land. How many of them were included in the original province of 
Pontus is a difficult question 1 ; but their purpose is clear, and we are here 
concerned, not with the intricate and ephemeral arrangements made by 
successive Roman rulers for the government of the old Mithridatic realm, but 
with the relation of the great Pontic highway to the eastern frontier. 

In the early years of the Empire a fringe of client states separated the 
Roman provinces from the Euphrates. It was doubtless partly because many 
of the border lands remained outside its immediate control, partly also 
because the eastern boundary was not acknowledged to be more than tem- 
porary and provisional, that the imperial government did little or nothing to 
organise the defence of the Upper Euphrates frontier before the close of its 
first century. The settlement effected by Corbulo with Parthia and the 
successive annexations of the kingdoms of Pontus Polemoniacus, Armenia 
Minor, and Commagene must have pressed the problem forward. Vespasian, 
who completed the annexation and first installed legions in Cappadocia , 2 may 
plausibly be assumed to have organised the scheme of defence, which appears 
in any case to have been laid out before Trajan’s progress up the Euphrates . 3 


1 Strabo’s woids (561), itcuvos (TIo/iv^ios) 
l±€V otv out w Sitra^e tt)v Qafyfj.uv'tTtv, ol fi'va- 
repov fict(Ti\tvo'i k al tclvtt)v evafiav, imply that 
Neapolis was included. His account of 
Pompey’s distribution of Paphlagonia (541), 
some of which was given to the House of 
Pylaemenes and some retained, implies that 

Pompeiopolis was ii. eluded. Both these cities 
were again included in the province of Pontus 
before Strabo wrote (544 — nal fxcxP 1 SeOpo r o7s 
'Pa ffxaioiST] II ovtikt) iirapxia acpcopurrat . ef. 561-2, 
w here V €Krbs "A Auos X^P a s TlovriKrjs eirapyias 
includes Pompeiopolis) and their era, 6-5 B.c., 
indicates the date of their re-admission. Cf. 
J.H.S. xx. pp. 152-3, 155, 160-1. The four 
peat coast-towns, Heraclea, Amastris, Sinope, 
and Amisus, were certainly included (M. Th 
lieinach exaggerates when he sax's, p. 400 note 7. 
that Heradea was not restored befuic the time of 
Caesar. See Slemnon 60). The other five of 

Pompey's eleven woXiTuat may be open to doubt. 
The simplest hypothesis is that they were 
Pompey’s other five foundations, Magnopolis, 
Diospolis, Nieopolis. Megalopolis, and Zela. 
If Nieopolis must he surrendered to Deiotarns, 
Amasia might take its place, or, as a last resort 


if Amasia cannot be admitted, Tieum. Until 
the problem of the Pontic koivcl is cleared up, 
they had better be kept out of the (juestiou. 
Strabo could not speak as he dots oil p. 541, if 
Pompey's province had been no bigger than the 
later Pontus ; and to whom were all the districts 
afterwards known as Pontus Galaticus and 
Pontus Polemoniacus assigned * It must be 
remembered that Pompey's arrangements were 
upset fifteen years later when Pharnaces over- 
ran the country, and that Caesar, Antony, and 
Augustus made their own distributions. 

- Sueton. Vcsp. 8 ; ef. Tae. Hist. ii. SI, 
Joseph. B.J. vii, 1, 3. 

3 Josephus (t.c.) says that Legio XII. Ful- 
minata was stationed at Melitene at the end 
of the Jewish War. Commagene, annexed 
a.p. 72, not without fighting, cannot have been 
left v ithout a garrison. The camp at Samosata 
must date from the occupation, and possibly 
Legio XVI. Flavia Filina was posted there 
from the first. But Commagene was reckoned 
to the Syrian command, whereas Suetonius 
and Tacitus speak of legions (plural) ‘ added to 
Cappadocia.’ We should expect, therefore, to 
find that Vespasian also established the legion- 
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The line of defence consisted of three legionary camps, at Samosata, 
Melitene, and Satala respectively, connected one with another and with the 
naval arsenal at Trapezus by a chain of smaller stations on a military road . 1 
Each of the three camps was placed at a point where this line running north 
and south was intersected by a great highway running east and west. Thus 
it was easy for the Romans to push forward troops and munitions of war from 
the west, either for the defence of the frontier or for an invasion of the 
countries beyond the Euphrates. 

It is not surprising to find that special attention was paid to the repair 
ot the main roads leading from the west to the legionary camps. What we 
know ol their course and history conies largely from the milestones erected 
beside them. For the road behind Samosata epigraphical evidence seems to 
be still lacking. One would expect it to turn up in the direction of Antioch. 
The road to Melitene has been fully discussed in the light of its numerous 
milestones by Mr. D. G. Hogarth in the third volume of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s Supplementary Papers. The road to Satala was none other 
than the old trunk road of Pontus. A series of milestones from it will be 
found published in the Journal o f Hellenic StiuHes, vol. xx., and a few more may 
be added from other sources. The following list is, I believe, complete : — 


arv camp at Satala. A milestone at Melik 
Slicrit (C.LL. iii. 306, probably on the road 
trom Satala to Melitene), and an inscription 
near TiHis (published with C'.I.L. iii. 6052), 
both dated a.u. 75, show that his attention 
was, in fai t, directed to the defences and lines 
of communication hi the north-east, where the 
Alani were a pressing menace '' r f. Joseph. li.J. 
vii 7, 41. On the other hand, we have no 
evidence of any legion having ever been 
stationed at Satala except Legio XV. Apol- 
hnaiis, which can not be proved to have been 
established m Cappadocia until the last years 
oi Hadrian's uign f Anian, .lefts’ e. Ain, ms, 
51 Indeed, the evidence seems at flint sight 
to tell strongly against an earlier arrival. Legio 
XX . Apollinaris was on the Save in southern 
Paunonia at the death of Augustus, and took 
pait in the Parthian and Jewish wars (Tac. 
Jiin. i. 23, xv. 25. II id v. 1. Josephus, 
B.J. -iii. 4, 2). After the latter it was sent 
hack to Pannonia fJo-tph. II. J. vii. 5, 3). 
Mow tire camp at Carnuntum would seem to 
have been built by Vespasian in A.r>. 73 {C.I.I. 
iii. 11104-6), and the monuments of Legio 
XV. Apollinaris are so numerous theie that 
they postulate a long sojourn (ef. Mommsen’s 
note, C'.I.L. iii. p. 550;. Hirsclifrld, how- 
ever, ha, ingeniously argued from the nomen- 
clature of the inscriptions that the camp at 
Carnuntum must date from before the reign of 
Claudius, piohably fiom that of Tiheiiu,, and 


that Vespasian merely restored or rebuilt it 
(Arch. -Ep. Hitt, aus Oesterr. v. pp. 216-9). 
If Hirschfeld’s argument may be accepted, 
there can be no difficulty in supposing that 
hegio XY. Apollinaris, having built tlm new 
camp at Carnuntum, was sent on to build new 
fortifications at Satala and Harmozica. The 
antecedent probability that Vespasian planted 
a legion at Satala strengthens Hirschfeld’s 
argument. T am not aware that the problem 
has ever been approached from the Cappado- 
cian side. 

In any case it can he no accident that the 
three camps aie all mentioned in connection 
with Trajan. He struck the Euphrates at 
Samosata, marched up to Satala, and thence 
into Armenia, and is said to have conferred 
political status on Melitene (Dio Cass, lxviii 
1S-19, of. lxxi. 2, Procop De Adi iii. 4 ). 
Nothing can lie built on Dio’s l'emaik that 
Trajan occupied Samosata without fighting. 
He says the same of the whole march to Satala. 

If Tacitus’ words (Hist. ii. 6) Cappadocia 
Pontnuqne ct quid quill castrorum Armruiis 
prn.tenditu r may he pressed, there were camps 
along the frontier before there were legions. 
That is probable enough. 

1 The best detailed account of the Upper 
Euphrates frontier is Mr. V. W. Yorke’s 
paper, ‘ A journey in the valley of the Upper 
Euphrates,’ in the OcograjihicaJ Journal, vol. 
viii. 1896. Cf. also J.II.S. xviii, 1898. 
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i 

1 

Place. 

Nu- 

meral. 

! 

Emperor. 

Lcijate or Pracscs. 

A.D. 

Inference. 

t 1 

j Sadagh (Satal.O 

1 

— 

— 

— 

J. II S. xviii. , p 324 . 
Cf. Ocntjr. Jourii. 
viii., p. 461. 

-V 

One hour from i 





i 

sj 

Sada^h on 1 
f the load to V 
Kelkid Clii- 1 

; ilik J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 Gcoctr. Jour a. viii. 
t p. 462. 

4 

Zilkhor 

1 23 

Xerva-Trajan 

T. Poinpouma lias- , 

95-101 

J.I1.S. xx. p. 159. 



1 


SUs 



5 

; Aohmet Serai 

23 

Diocletian, etc 

— 

292-305 

O.l L. iii. 6895. Cf. 







Jimrii. of Phil. 
1382, p 156. 

6 

Yonije 

23 

Constantine ' 

Cl Longinus ' 

— 

J. II. S. xx. p. 159 

7 

Kliav>a 

16 

Xorva 

— 

97 

R.G.S. Snppl. Pn- 







j/na, vol. iii. p. 
736. 

S 

Kh.ivsa 

— 

Netva 

— 

— 

lbi/1. p. 737. 

0 

Khavsa 

16 

Hadrian 

— 

122 

Ibid. p. 737. 

10 

Ortaklar 

| — 

Deeius 

M. .Tun. Yal. Nepo- 

250 

J.ff.H. xx. p. 161. 



| 


tianus 



11 

Above Istavrns 


Pius 

— 

133-61 

Ibid. p. 162. 

12 

Above Istavras 

| 7 

Alexander 

L. Apronius Pius 

222 

Jbul p. 162. 

13 

Yezir Keupru 

i ' 

Hadrian 

— 

122 

Ibid, p 163. 

14 

Yezir Keupru 

i 

Diocletian, etc. 

— 

292-305 

Ibid. p. 163. 

15 

■ Vezir Keu]>ru 

— 

Alexander 

L Ai nonius Pm* 

222 

Ibid. p. 163. 

16 

Yezir Keupru 

— 

Constantine 

Yal. C .. .. 

317-23 

Ibid. p. 164. 



and Licinius 



17 

, One mile out j 







of Yezir 

. Keupru ) 

1 

Nerva 

— 

— 

Ibid. p. 164. 

IS 

’Year Inje Su 

— 

Nerva 

— 

— 

Ibid, p, 165. 

19 

Near Inje Su 

S 

Sept. Sevetus 

L. lYlronius Yet us 

193 

Ibid. p. 165. 

20 tt 

Near Inje Su 

— 

Constantins 

— 

305 6 

Ibid. p. 166. 



and Maximian 



20b 

Near Inje Su 

— 

Piobtis 

— 

270-32 

Ibid. p. 166. 


The distribution of these milestones is very curious; and it is interesting 
to compare it with Ptolemy’s divisions of the country. The road first traverses 
Armenia Minor from Satala to about Koilu Hissar. On this section mile- 
stones probably occur, for even if the three first stones on the list do not 
belong to our road, yet there are certainly stones on the branch roads, and 
the Lycus valley from Satala to Nicopolis has never been properly searched. 
At Koilu Hissar the road enters Pontus Polemoniacus, from which it issues 
again about Manas, on the ridge half way between Neo-Caesarea and 
Magnopolis. In Pontus Polemoniacus not a single milestone has yet been 
found on this or any other road, except one at Niksar belonging to the direct 


1 These tii st three stones may perhaps be- 
long to other reads. I lefer tile stone at 
Melik Shot if ( G.T.L . iii. 306) to the road from 
Satala to Melitene, an 1 that at Akshelier oi 
Ashkliar mm Nieupnlis (C.I.L. i i i. 6057, 


A'. O'. A. Sv/ipl. Pup. iii. p. 727) to the road 
from Nicopolis to Melitene. See Mr. Yoike's 
argument in Gnujr. Jnimi. viii. pp. 467-S. 
Mr. Yoike. I ►y an oversight, ascribes this stone 
to Trajan instead <>t Hadrian. 
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Amasia road, and it has probably been brought from a distance to serve its 
present purpose of base to a wooden pillar. 1 After Pontus Polemoniacus the 
road crosses the narrow tongue of Pontus Galaticus, which ran down to the 
coast between the Thermodon and the Iris and gave that inland country its 
own outlet to the sea by the road from Magnopolis to Themiscyra. In this 
narrow slip only ten or a dozen miles broad we have at least one stone, at 
Zilkhor ; and had Mr. Anderson and I ridden along the Lycus instead of 
along the hill-side I have no doubt we should have found more. 2 At the 
Iris the road enters the ‘ Angle of the White Syrians,’ in the bend of that 
river. It runs up the Sepetli Su to its source near Lake Stipliane. 3 No 
milestones occur. At the head of Lake Stiphane begins the territory of 
Phazemon-Neapolis which was attached in the first century to Pontus et 
Bithynia and in the third to Galatia. The north shore of the lake has not 
been searched, but just beyond it at Achmet Serai milestones begin to 
appear, and are extraordinarily plentiful from that point onwards to the 
Halvs. West of the Halys the road still awaits exploration. 

I can offer no explanation of these curious facts, but they confirm and 
illustrate Ptolemy in a remarkable way. A good parallel case is to be found 
on the road from Caesarea to Melitene, where the milestones are precisely 
limited by the frontiers of Oataonia. I fancy that, if carefully studied, the 
distribution of milestones will be found a useful aid to the determination of 
boundaries. 

The milestones record no less than twelve reconstructions of the road 
between a.d. 97 and 323. The road had been doubtless a ‘royal road ’ of the 
Pontic kings, and was inherited by the Romans from them. Its first 
‘ Romanization ’ maybe ascribed to Nerva, whose stones are not only the 
earliest but the most magnificent of the series. It is noteworthy that the 
Pontic road dates from Nerva, whereas the Cappadocian starts with Septimius 
Severus. The former had the advantage of being the shortest land route 
between the Armenian frontier and the legions on the Danube. From the 
time of Vespasian the Danubian provinces were becoming more and more the 
headquarters of the Roman army, and for almost every great war in the east 
reinforcements had to be drawn from them. Perhaps the Pontic road and 
the shoit cut from Nicopolis to Zimara at first furnished the ordinary 
military communication with Melitene. 

Of the emperors whose names appear on the stones most were at one 
time or another concerned with military operations on the eastern frontier. 
But of course few emperors had not their Parthian or Persian war; and some 


1 Even if this stone were ne<uly m it 

rould not affect my argument, for it is of Con- 
stantinian date and the boundaiies wtie then 
different. Mr. Andeison lepoits another late 
stone near Zela. 

- An exact parallel occurs on the road from 


Neof,e>aiea to Coinana. Milestones do not 
occur until the valley of the It is (Tout us Gala- 
ticus; is l cached. 

3 Call al TT-qya\ tov Trora/xov ill Ptolemy refer 
to the source of the Sepetli Su ' His <f>auayopla 
seems clearly equivalent to Studio's $ava pota. 
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names are absent which might, well have been expected. The most striking 
omission is Marcus Aurelius, whose legate Severianus doubtless advanced 
through Satala to meet his fate at Elegeia. But then Antoninus Pius had 
put the road in order, perhaps just before his death. In fact, the road appears 
to have been carefully maintained in good repair. The recorded restorations 
are numerous, and fairly distributed over the two and a quarter centuries. 
The longest intervals are from Hadrian to Pius and from Pius to Septimius 
Severus. A good road was wanted for the service of the legion at Satala and 
its detachments in garrison across the border, 1 and was kept up equally in 
war or peace. 

Apart from the milestones there are few material traces of the road. Only 
in the most desolate part of the Lyons valley, between Enderes and Niksar, 
is its dyke once or twice visible near a solitary fragment of a Roman bridge. 
The bridge at Manas may rest on ancient foundations, and the piers of the 
bridge over the Iris are at least built of ancient materials. The difficult 
approach to the latter from the right bank is rudely engineered by cuttings 
in the rock. Lastly there is the magnificent wreck of the Roman bridge on 
the Halys, which must have spanned the ordinary summer stream in a single 
arch over one hundred feet wide. The lofty abutment on the right bank is 
well preserved, and there are two bases for piers on the low ground opposite. 
Some remnants of pavement between this bridge and Narlu may possibly 
represent the old roadway. What traces may exist west of Halys must be 
left for other travellers to discover. 

The considerable remains of the fortifications at Satala are described 
by Mr. Yorke (Geof/r. Jo urn. viii. pp. 460-1). The walls, which in their 
present form appear to date from Justinian,' 2 >eem to have enclosed a square. 
They had towers at the corners and at intervals along the whole line, and 
are built of rubble faced with regular stonework. A little to the south-east 
are remains of earthworks, possibly a small fort to guard the water- 
supply brought from a reservoir by an aqueduct, of which live archer 
are standing. 

An interesting memorial of the camp at Satala is a tombstone at 
Ortaklar between Khavsa and Vezir Keupru. The inscription (which will be 
published shortly by Air. J. G. C. Anderson) commemorates one Valerius 
Saturninus who had returned to end his days in bis native place after 
serving at Satala— (npaTevad^ievo<i iv ^ardXois. 

Although it was an important element in the scheme of the frontier 
defences, the northern road plays only a very subordinate part in Roman 
military history. For many centuries the oriental enemies of the empire had 
their seat farther south, and both attack and defence moved on other lines, 
by diagonal routes across Asia Minor. Only in recent times has something 
like the conditions of the first two centuries recurred, and now once more an 

1 E.*j. at Kaii/''; irokis (Artaxat.i), V.I.L. iii. ♦>07>2. < t. ♦>741-2. 

J Procopius. Pe iii. i. 

H.S. — VOL. XXI. 
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army corps, quartered at Erzingan within a few hours’ ride of Satala, keeps 
watch on a disaffected Armenia and a host of northern invaders who press 
forward, like the Alans in the days of Arrian, through the passes of the 
Caucasus. But since the introduction of steamers to Trebizond and a railway 
to Angora the old land route has fallen into deep decay. 


St ptt m her, 1 900. 


J. Arthur R. Muxro. 



ARABIC LISTS OF THE BYZANTINE THEMES. 1 


Of the themes of the Byzantine Empire there exists in Greek only 
one systematic account, the confused and discursive work of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, from which little trustworthy information as to the 
history of the themes before the accession of the Macedonian dynasty can 
be gathered.- The same author has also preserved a table of precedence 
drawn up by Philotheos the protospatbarios in the year 899, 1 which includes 
the generals of the various themes existing at that time ; and he has himself 
given us a record of the salaries paid to the generals in the time of Leo 
VI. 4 This lack of information may, however, be in part supplied from the 
Arab geographers, who provide us with five catalogues of the themes, the 
earliest of which, that of Ibn Khurdadhbah,"’ is fifty years earlier than the 
list of Philotheos and about one hundred years earlier than Constantine’s 
work. With this catalogue that of A1 Idrisi (1154 / is practically identical. The 
other three are that of Ibn A1 Fakili Ai Hainadhani {rirc. 902), preserved in 
the Geographical Dictionary of Yakut 7 (1224), that of Kudama 8 (circ. 930), 
and that contained in the Khitnl A! Tanbih in'! Ishraf (Book of celebration 
and observation) of AI Mas'udi 9 (956). Of these descriptions those of Ibn 
Khurdadhbah and Kudama have been translated into French by Prof. 
De Goeje, and that of AI Mas'udi by M. Carra de Vaux ; of that of Ibn AI 
Fakih I give a translation below. The first four, though each contains 
matter not found in the others, closely resemble one another and are clearly 


] TIu.* follow hi" article was. all eady written 
beioie I saw the admirable work of Prof. Gel/er. 
Die Gni^/s d. Bin. Tib hh'ii weft t&svny in tin* 
Ahhtmll. d. K<ni. Sachs. OeseVsch. d. Il'istscii- 
sclm/ten, xli. Xo. V. which, in part rover-, the 
saute ground. Put, though it ha* enabled me 
to nuke a few corrections and additions, it by 
no means makes iny aiticle supei iluous, since 
the author makes no use of Ibn AI Fakili and 
veiy little of Al Alas'udi. 

- There are also some notices lelating to the 
themes in the V<' Adm. hup. (Const. Porph. 
ill. pp. 220-23 lb 

; De Otter. 2 , f>2 ieii Bonn i. pp. 713-715. 
727, 72S) 

4 Op. at. 2. 50. 

•’ Edited and tiamdated by J)e Goeje (Bibl. 


(ieog. Arab. vi. p. 77 tf. ). The date was prob- 
ably 845-8 ad. p. xix. try. 

” Tran-d. Jaubort ii. p. 209 If. The full 
Arabic text remains unpublished. Al Idrisi 
gives only the Asiatic themes. 

7 Ed. Wustenfeld. ii. p. 863 If. The descrip- 
tion of Macedonia is aKo in iv. pp 602. 603, 
wlieie it is cited as fiom * Ibn Al Fakili in t lie 
account of the districts of tin* Romans ’ An 
epitome of Ibn Al Fakih's work lias been edited 
by Po Goeje \op. at. pars y. ), but it does not 
contain the account of the themes. 

s Edited and translated by pr Goeje i op. cd. 
vi. p. 197, tf.). 

y Edited by De Goeje << 7 / at. \iu p. 170, 
IF. , translated by Cana de Vaux (Paris 1896'. 
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derived from the same source. A1 Mas'inii also seems to ha\e used this 
source, but his description differs so widely from the others that he must 
be assumed to have used some other authority also. The three earlier 
authors give an identical list of fourteen themes, which in Kudama and Ibn 
Al Fakih are arranged as follows: 1 Talaya (Kml. Tayala), 2 Thrace, 3 
Macedonia, 4 Paphlagonia, T (Jptimatoi, (i Opsikion, 7 Thrakesioi, 8 Auato- 
likoi, 9 .Seleukeia, 10 Cappadocia, 11 Charsiauon, 12 Buccellarii, 13 Armenia, 
14 ( 'haldia. In Ibn Khurdadhbah the first theme is called Tafia or Talaka, 
and Seleukeia and Cappadocia are placed at the end. As will be seen, and 
as is expressly stated by the authors, three of these are in Europe and 
eleven in Asia. Al Mas'udi also gives fourteen names ; bid of these five are 
in Europe and nine in Asia, his list being as follows : 1 Anatolikoi, 1 2 * 2 
Opsikion, 3 Thrakesioi, 4 Kibyrrhaiotai (?),'- 5 Cappadocia, fi Buccellarii, 7 
Optimatoi, 8 Armeniakoi, 9 Paphlagonia, 10 Tayala, 11 Thrac-e. 12 Macedonia, 
13 Pelopuunesos, 14 Thessalonike. Besides these lie mentions Seleukeia, 
Charsiauon, and Koloneia as regions in the themes of Kibyrrhaiotai, 
Armeniakoi, and Paphlagonia respectively. -4 He differs from the other 
authors by adding Peloponnesos 4 * * and Thessalonike to the European themes 
and Kibyrrhaiotai and Koloneia to the Asiatic themes and omitting Chaldia 
His description can, however, scarcely represent the state of affairs in his 
own time, since lie takes no account of the themes of Mesopotamia and 
Lykandos, which were added by Leo VI.; 5 and Seleukeia, which was raised to 
the rank of a <TTpcnpyi<; by Romanus I is called by him a ‘region,’ by 
which a /cXeicrovpa is no doubt meant. Otherw ise, w hen we compare his list 
with Constantine’s (which with the inclusion of Cappadocia and Charsianon, 
mentioned under Armeniakoi, contains thirty-one names, 7 ) if we set aside 
the European themes, where we cannot expect accuracy, and the island 

1 * Al Anti Mati [Optimatoi]. ..and that is time of Michael III. i* insufhcicnt to prove 

the army of Al Xatalik [Anatolikoi].’ The this. The omission of Kuiopean themes can- 
Optimatcs are however mentioned later, and the not however he used to fix the dates of the 
description here following is cleaily that of the Arabic lists, since all omit llellas. which existed 
Anatolikoi. in 095 ffheoph. A M 0187}. This passage is 

2 ‘Xantili)a (/*. /. * Xantuliliya.’ , and that neglected by Oolzcr, w ho ascube*, the institution 
is Dakahuli [Dekapolis] T)e Oot-je suppose** of tliis theme also to the time ot Michael 
this to .stand for Pamplnlia : hut it secnis HI, 

rather to lepresc lit Anatolikoi. tlmugh the do- Const. Poiph. lii. pp. 31, 32. L\kandos 

sJiiption eau hardly apply to any othei theme lmwevci was not nude a ar par^yls till the 
than Kibynhaiotai icguievof Zoe (912-919) : 5/. p. *228. 

y The last eleaily by enor, since lie says lmn- Const. Poiph. iii. p. 36. 

self that the Aimcniae tlieme reaelied to the 7 The list in Dc Cner. A 50. d lifers from that 
sea. As to Seleukeia see Oelzer, p. 93, note, and in Dc Them, by omitting Optimatoi and Cyprus 
below, p.71, note 10. and adding I.eontokomis and Dalmatia Aw 

4 The theme of Peloponnesus existed m 811 this list ghesthe salaries of the generals, the 

Anon, de Lf'uit. in Bonn < ’oipiis, \w p. omission «»l Optimatoi is no doubt due to its 

•336), and a seal of a (rrparrjyds is aselibtd 1>\ being undei ,i So.ueVnvas. The tluee lists in 

Selilumbcrger ■ Snjillo<jntphie dc V Kmjnrt Bn- Dc C>"/. 2. 52 unhide the Sogea-roco s ruv 

jt/ttin, p. 179) to the eighth eenUiiy. The pas- d7rTijuarccr, hut omit Mesopotamia, Scbustoia 
sage adduced by Oelzer from Const. Jtc .him. I.yhamlos. Seleukeia, Teontukomis, «md hum* 
f/itp. (ed. Don n, iii. p. 221.1. 3-10) to show hardy, pi oluibly because they weie undei ollieeis 
that Peloponnesos was made a theme in the of lowei lank. 
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themes of the Aegean, Samos, and Cyprus, the only ditterenee is that A1 
Mus'udi omits Sebasteia and Chaldia ; the latter, being included in the earlier 
Arabic list, has perhaps been omitted by an oversight . 1 That it is later than 
the other lists follows from the inclusion of Koloneia and from the de- 
scription of Cappadocia as a crTpart] 7/9 instead of a KXeicrovpa. as it appears 
in these. On the other hand the fact that Koloneia, which was a o-Tpcmjyk 
in SC 3 , 2 3 appears as a icXeio-ovpa shows that it is earlier than that date/ 

The earlier list is cited by Ibn Klmidadhbah from Muslim Ibn Abi 
Muslim A1 Garmi. Of this man we learn from A1 Mas'udi that he was 
among the prisoners exchanged in S45 , 4 * * and he is described in the following 
terms : ‘ He was a man who held a post •' on the frontier and was possessed 
of knowledge as to the people of' the Romans and their country ; and lie 
wrote books containing information about the Romans and their kings and 
the men of rank among them, and their districts and the roads and ways 
through them, and the times of making raids into their country and 
invasions of it, and about their neighbourhood to the territories of the 
Burgan and the Avars and the Burghur and the Sakaliba [Slavs] and the 
Chazars and others.’ b A1 Garmi's work can hardly have been published till 
after his return from captivity, and therefore not before 845, but his 
information was no doubt collected at an earlier time. The reference to 
Amorion as containing forty-four towers, which we find in Ibn Klmrdadhbah, 
seems to point to a time earlier than the destruction of that city in 838 , 7 but 
on the other hand the statement that Marg Al Shahm was the seat of the 
GTpcm)y6<; of the Anatolic theme indisputably dates from a time later than 
the destruction of Amorion. Probably therefore the author has merely added 
this account of Amorion without troubling himself about the fact that it was 
no longer true. The li>t itself also apart from its connexion with Al Garmi 
supplies a terminus a quo by the inclusion of Macedonia, for in 789 we find 
the general of Thrace commanding on the Strymon s and may therefore infer 
that the theme of Macedonia had not then been instituted . 0 At first sight it 
appears that we might fix the date still later, for about 830 we find the 


1 Unless indeed we aie to biing this into con- 
nexion with the oini-'dnn of ( 'haldia m Theoph. 
Cont. }>.- SI 1 Gelzei p. 99). and suppose that 
the theme oi Clialdia was temporality sup- 
pre.-sed 01 its territory tempoiaiily lost to the 
Einpii j. 

- Theoph. Cont. l.e 

3 Similarly Chaisianon, which in Al Mas’udi 
i."» a RAei(7oppct, appeals m S, •_> as a o'Tpa.TTj'yls 
(fienesius, p. 122). and Seba-tcia. not mention* <1 
hy Inin, wat) a K\ci<rovpa undt I Leo VI. (Const. 

Poipli. 1 . p. 697, in. p. 227). 

4 Oi hi ought up for exchange As he denied 

tli* cn-ation of tin Kuran, it b not < 1 <mi 
whetlmi lie was actually exchanged at this 

time. 

’’ I * amiut make anything else ot ; dha 


niahal.' (Jana de Vaux and Laibiei de Meynard 
{Prif tries cV Or, ix. p. 357) omit the expiewon 
in translation. 

6 Tuitbih , p. 190 ; Transl. p. 257. 

' Ibn Al 1’akihs statement that Amoiion 
was m the author s time waste need not neces- 
sarily he derived hum Al Ganui, hut may h 
<in nisei ti«>n eithei of lbu Khuid. (see p. 71, 
note 1), or ol II m Al Fakih himself. 

b Theoph. A M 6281. 

!l It exisli d howe\ei in 802 \ttf A M 629-1 1 , 
and <i seal ot Sei^ius, ffTparrjyos ol Macedonia, 
is a>* lihe il hy Sell luiu herger {Sitj(ffof/rttjtht> 

/ Emptu ]’•[•'.>< Ilf in, p. Ill), to the eighth crll- 
tuiy. It b not unlikely that its institution 
was a culls* ipieiiee oi tlie disa&tel of 789. 
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commander of the Paphlagoniau forces called KaTeiruvco, 1 * 3 while in our list 
he is entitled arpaTriyo ?. If however the account of the installation ol the 
various officers in Const. Porph. De Coer. i. 53, where we find the expression 
7rpof3aX\o/j,evov Se iic irpocrooTrov <npcnr\yov ») KXeicrovpap^ov i] Kareiravd' 
1 1 a(pXayo)vca^,- refers to the Emperor’s own time, we should probably infer 
that KareTravco was always the strict legal designation of the Paphlagoniau 
commander, though he was commonly described as aTparyjyo^.^ It has 
however on other grounds been made clear that A1 Ganui’s list dates 838- 
848 and A1 Mas'udi’s 845-863. Whether Kudama and I bn A1 Fakih drew 
directly from A1 Garmi or from the full text of Ibn Khurdadhbah 4 there is 
no certain evidence to show ; but probably the latter was the case, since Ibn 
Khurdadhbah was personally known to Kudama’ s father 5 6 anil is often cited 
by Ibn A1 Fakih, |J while neither mentions A1 Ganni. 

On examining A1 Garmi’s list two remarkable points are at once ap- 
parent, the omission of Kibyrrhaiotai, which is peculiar to it, and the insertion 
of the puzzling Talaya, which it shares with A1 Mas’udi. The former may 
in part be explained by supposing that the list is a military one and therefore 
takes no account of the naval theme, 7 but the fact that in giving the 
boundaries of the themes he wholly ignores Kibyrrhaiotai, making Thrakesioi 
extend to the Southern Sea and to the borders of Seleukeia shows that the 
explanation lies deeper than this. Constantine in his description of Kibyr- 
rhaiotai assigns to it the Isaurian coast-towns, which he also assigns to 
Seleukeia, 8 and similarly in his account of the other naval theme of the Aegean 
assigns to it the coast extending from the promontory of Lekton to the 
Rhyndakos, which he also assigns to Opsikion. 1 ' From these facts we may, 
I think, infer that the commander of the naval themes had at this time no 
separate territorial jurisdiction except in the islands, but for naval purposes 
exercised authority in the coast-towns, which remained in other respects 
under the jurisdiction of the military officers, 10 and that, when a definite 
territory was assigned to Kibyrrhaiotai, the Isaurian coast-towns, which were 
not included in it, remained on their old footing with regard to that theme. 
As to Talaya the solution is more difficult. No Greek writer mentions any such 


1 Const. Porpli. ni. p. 178 ; Theopli. Uont. 
p. 12:3. 

- Const. I’oiph. i. p. 788. 

3 He ib called (TTpaTTjySs in 863 (Theopli. 
('out. p. 181), and we find Paphlagonia 
described a-, a Oe/xa ns early as the time of 
Michael II (Midi. Mon. vU. Thcod. St ml. 5-1). 

4 Our pie.sent text is incomplete (De Uocje 
p. xv. IV.) 

J Id. p. xxii. Hib aceount of the raiding- 
seiibous (p. 199) clearly comes from A1 Gaimi 
(bee above p. 70', but may have been in the 
full text of Ibn Ivhurd. 

6 De Ooeje D.G.A. v. p. xii. 

' In the woik of Fliilotheos ((.'oust. i. p. 715) 

we iind Kibynhuictai among the western 


themes. See also Gelzer p. 105. 

8 Const, iii. pp. 35, 38. 

0 Id. pp. 25, 43, 44. 

10 It may have been this fact which led Al 
Mas‘udi to make the mistake of making Seleu- 
fceia p.nt ot Kibyrrhaiotai. It is however 
possible, but not likely, that before 863 a tein- 
tory had been assigned to the commander of 
the Kibynhaiutai and the KXeicrovpapXTis oi 
Seleukeia placed under him. The expression 

‘ T(p aupvTTipKp rdev KifiuppaiwTcoi' to ) Xeyofitvcp 
XeAiSoida’ (Geo. Mon. p. 720 i does not prove 
ten itorial jurisdiction, since George is speaking 
of naval affairs and therefore writing from the 
naval point of view. 
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theme, and Constantine expressly says that Constantinople, which the Arabs 
include in Talava. was in the theme of Thrace. But, though it may have 
been reckoned as geographically part of Thrace, the troops in the capital 
were doubtless not under the mpaTrjyo ■> of Thrace but probably directly 
under the SopeaTiKos tCov cyoXtoi',’ and we may perhaps infer from the 
Arabic writers that his immediate authority extended to the long wall. This 
however still leaves the name unexplained, and it is very difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation of it. Prof. De Goeje, adopting the less-attested 
reading ' Taira.' takes it to represent Td</>po?, and this explanation is accepted 
by Prof. Gelzer ; but I do not know any instance of this word being used with 
this geographical meaning and should rather take the Arabic word to be a 
corruption of the name of some military force, perhaps connected with 
7 raXcLTLov or with TayfiaTa.'- 

As to the information supplied by A1 Garmi, besides the doubtful case 
of the (TTpaTtjr'/oi of Paphlagonia. his list contains the earliest record of the 
theme of Chaldia and of the KXeurovpat, of Selcukeia and Charsianon, 1 * 3 * * * and 
the latest mention of Cappadocia a« a KXeioovpa d He also throws much 
new light on the boundaries of the themes. On other points of interest I 
have added notes to the translation of the catalogue of Ibn A1 Fakih, which 
follows. At the end of the catalogue I have given a translation of a comment 
ot Yakut, which throws some interesting light on the changes which had 
taken place in Asia Minor during the three hundred years between Ibn A1 
Fakih’s time and his own. 


C<'f"lvfjnr of Ibn Al Folih. 

Ahmad the son of Mahomet, the Hamad haiii/' says : The whole number 
of the provinces of the Romans which are known and named and an accurate 
report of which lias reached us is fourteen provinces, three of which are 
beunul the Klialig *’ and eleven on this side of it. And the first of the three 
be} oml the Klialig is called Talava ('), which is the district of Al 
Kiistantiima (Constantinople, : and its boundary on the eastern side is the 
Klialig which starts from the sea of the Cliazars and extends to the sea of 
Al Sham [Syria], and on the south the sea of Al Sham, and on the west a 
wall wliirh leaches from the sea of Al Sham to the sea of the Cliazars and is 
called Makion Teichos, the meaning of which is ‘ the long wall : and the 
length of it is four days’ journey, and it is about two da\s journey from Al 


1 Oel/ei : j»j». 87 , -S 3 ) behoves ili.it tiny 
roilin'*! an Actual theme undei the piefeet ot 
the «ily ami that this w.h suppie^M-d h\ Leu 

\ I. Thi" i> i»l.ut"iUe, hut the evidence lot 
tin- militate authoriu of tin* ]»i**l*et i" \ • iv 
weak. 

~ S»*c I >e Uool i index to Theophaiies ' i\ 

Ttxytxa. Talava might also lepiesont ti)v 

abki]v ’ oi ‘t a eV rf} aukij ; ray fxara . 7 It lb a 

\f mptiiig hut somewhat too dating conjecture 

that it "taud" for ’ rV E\Aa5o/ and that Al 


(Jainii through some blunder supposed this to 
lie r'onstantinople. This would explain th«* 
appaoiit omission ol liellas. 

i < hai "iauou i> mentioned as a Kkeurovpa in 
8t)‘i Thcoph. Cunt. p 181). See also p. 7 f| , 

note o. 

4 It was ,i (TTpaTi)yis in 8t)G (Thcoph. Cunt, 
/.e ' and appeals as such in Al Mas‘udi. 

• I.c. Ibn Al Fakih. 

'* See J.lf.S. xviii. p. 11*1, note 7> ; xix. 

!’• -L 
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Kustantiniya. And most of this district consists of the estates of the king and 
the patricians and meadows for their cattle and draught-animals. And in de- 
scribing the districts of the Romans I have not been able to attain exactitude 
and orthographic correctness in the names, and I beg any one who inspects my 
book to forgive this. But, if any one had aptitude and knowledge and had 
obtained information as to any of them. I listened to his laudable correction. 1 

And beyond this province is the province of Trakiya ( Thrace, : and its 
boundary on the eastern side is this long wall, and on the south the province 
of Macedonia, 2 * and on the west a the districts of Kurgan (Bulgarians), <and 
on the north the sea of the (Jhazars. and its length is)> 4 * * fifteen days 
journey, and its breadth from the sea of the Chazars to the boundary of the 
province of Macedonia three days’ journey. And the seat of the invtratighus 
[a-TpaTijyos] (the vvali) is a fortress called Arkada (Arkadioupolis), seven 
days’ march from A1 Kustantiuiya ; and its army consists of five thousand men- 

Next the province of Macedonia; and its boundary on the east is the long 
wall, and on the south the sea of A1 Sham, and on the west the districts of 
the Sakaliba [Slavs], and on the north the districts of Burgan : and its breadth 
is five days' journey, 0 and the seat of the imtratighus (meaning the wali) 7 is 
a fortress called Bandits ■ ; and its army consists of live thousand men. 

Now these three districts are those which are beyond the Kltalig ; and 
on this side of the Khalig there are eleven piovinces; and the first of them 
in the country lying upon the sea of the (..’bazars extending to the Khalig ot 
A1 Kustantiuiya is the province of Aflaguuiya [Paphlagonia] ; and the first 
of its boundaries marc-lie- upon Al Antimat [Uptimatoi], 9 and the second is 
the sea of the Chazars, and the third marches upon the Armeniakoi, and the 
fourth upon the Buecellarii : ami the seat of the imtratighus is Ayalai (?), 
which is a village, and a town called Naikus (Nikopolis ()> and he has another 
•-eat named Siwas (Sebasteia l) 1 "; and its army consists of five thousand men. 


1 It is nut clear whether this apology is to 
he .scribed to I bn Al Fakih or to Yakut 

J From the omission of the ’ Khalig* among 
the boumhuies and the statement below that 
the F. boumlai v ot Ma< edoilia was the long 
wall it 1-5 clear lh.it the Thiaeiuu theme did 
not reach to the Propontis. 

s Al damn seems to have been in -onie con- 
tusion as to tin* points of the < oinpasN, Mime 
Pmlgaiia was < leaily the X. and the Euxiim the 
F. boundary. Siinilai errois aie olteu Jound 
in Kudama. who, unlike Hm Al Fakih, gives 
the points of the compass for the Asiatic 
themes also. 

4 Tin- seutenei . as it stands* in the text, can 
haidlv be tianslated. and a comparison with 
I bn Khnidudlibah and Kudama shows that 
tin se wolds have fallen out. 

’ The explanation is peiliaps du«- to Yakut. 

" The length lias pel hap» lallen out. 

7 Clearly an insertion of Yakut. 


8 W listen feld suggests Abydos : if this is 
light, there must be some confusion. Possibly 
Kassundi’eia is meant, but moie probably the 
authm has taken &av5ov tor a propel name ; it. 
Al. Mas. p. 17b : trails!, p. 239 and note. 

This shows th, it Paphlagonia 1 cached much 
faither west than in Constantino's time, when 
it stopped at the Billaios, tin- intervening 
spae»' being occupied by the Bueecllaui (< Ymt. 
lii. pp 28, 2th. That this is not a mere slip 
appeals fiom the fact that our autlioi places 
Uptimatoi * by the side of Paphlagonia. See 
also p. 7b. note 3 . Al Mas. howevei makes Km - 
ccllaiii extend to Uie sea. and the i lunge had 
theietoie been made be foie St>3. Kudama in 
desi i ibing the bouudaiiesol Optimal"! in* Imh s 
Paphlagonia and omits Pimcidlai n. 

1,1 NYithei Xikopolis uni Sebasteia c. in r\ci 
have been in Paphlagonia. and .it the end Yakut 
suns that Sebasteia is not mentioned by 11m A l 
Fakih. Moieover Siw is v.-ems to be a loim of 
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And by tlie side of it is the province of A1 Antimat [Optiinatoi] ; audits 
first boundary is the Khalig; 1 and its army consists of four thousand men. 
And the men of this province are devoted to the king’s service and are not 
men of war. 2 

And by the side of it is the province of Opsikion ; and its first boundary 
is the Khalig, and its second A1 Antimat, and its third the province of A1 
Xatulikus [Anatolikoi], and its fourth tlie province of Brakisis [Thrakesioi] : 3 
and the seat of the imtratighus is the fortress of Batumi ; 4 and its army 
consists of six thousand men. 

And by the side of it is the province of Brakisis [Thrakesioi] ; and its 
first boundary is the Khalig,' 1 and its second Opsikion, and its third the 
piovince of A1 Xatulikus, and its fourth the sea of A1 Sham 0 ; and the seat 
of tlie imtratighus is in the fortress of A1 Waritlnm ; and its name is 
Kaniyus, and A1 Waritlnm is the name of the district ; and its army consists 
of ten thousand men. 

And by the side of it is the province of A1 Xatulikus [Anatolikoi], the 
meaning of which is ‘the east’ ; and it is the largest of the provinces of the 
Romans ; 7 and its first boundary is Opsikion and Al Brakisis, and its second 
the province of the Buccellarii ; 8 and the seat of the imtratighus is Marg Al 
■Shalim : 1,1 and its army consists of fifteen thousand men ; and with him are 
three turmukhs [rovp nap^cn]. And in this province is ‘ Auimuriya 
[Amoriun],’ which is at the present day waste, and Balis [Barbalissos] and 
Manbig [Hierapolis] and Mar'ash [Germanikeia], 10 and that is the fortress of 
Burghutli. 


Turkish oiigin, and tin* name is line "[wit 
dilleiently. For ‘Xaikus' we might by a 
change of points read 4 Pnvufiis * « *r ‘ l»abufiw, 
whi* h might bo a slioi t*-ii**il foun ot Pompeiou- 
pob>, oi X 1 1 II s * * i — Sinope For ‘ Siua.s ’ 

theie is a \auant ‘Stilas/ 

J The other hoiuidaiies and the se.it ol the 
(TTparriyos have perhaps fallen out 

~ t b k<x\ov}xsi/uv ..0t/j.a 'OTTrl/xaros ovbe/j.iai' 
tX €t KOivtavlau 7 rpos defiarcr €is yap $ov\siav 
Plqvt]v TTpcaelKTyrTTat 5ia to eiVat aero oiKTporaTuv 
Ka\ /j.7)Te rovpuai s bpovyyois TeTi/xrjuevuv . . 

eis yap inrr)p€(Tiav 4 t traKro reijv (TTpariooTwv. ’ 
< ‘oust. Pol ph. iii. p. 26. 

* The omis-doii ol TUu.*« ••U.irii >'so also Ku- 
dama' show-, that at least at t In ^ tune the 
Anatoln* tlieme ieai lied tarther nmth than is 
usually supposed (slm* also p 76, note :jy. the 
lioundaiy being probably the noitlurn poitimi 
of the Sangario-, .Taubeit’s identitieatiou ot 
Marg Al Shalim. the seat ot the Auatoln* 
< TTparriyos . with Genua mw J.If.S. xix. p. 3 1 
1 * tlleietoie not impossible. 

4 With an alteration of points we may n ad 
• Xitaya.’ whieli closely resembles Xikaia. 
Kotyaion may also be suggested. 


The autliui can hardly mean to make Thra- 
kesioi leaeh to the Hellespont, and Kudama 
distinctly makes the Khalig the W and the 
Syiiaii Sea the S. i boundary. The * Khalig* 
must theivfoie lieie inelude the Aegean, which 
in the descriptions oi Macedonia and Talaya is 
included m * the Sea ol Al Sham/ 

The omission of Seleukeia ■ so also Kud ) is 
appai eiitly an oversight of Al Gaimi, since 
Thiakesioi is given among the hoiuidaiies ol 
Seleukeia. 

/ Teuitoiially it would appeal that Thrakesioi 
was larger, but the author is piobahly thinking 
ot the size of the army. 

H The otliel boundalies have pellnps lalleii 
out. 

{) See J II. S. win. p. 19U note 1 : \ix. p. 31 
•"l jin. The leading oi Ibn Khurd. however, 
w lii'li is unpointed, seems to be meant for 
‘ P>uig Al TakUin* tt«>w\i of the bvundaiyi, for 
a\ liif-li 'Marg Al Shalim' should no doubt be 
restoied with De Goeje fiom Al Idrisi 

10 The oecurienee of these three names ii. 
this place is veiy puzzling. llieuifiolis was not 
Byzantine till 90S, and Baibalissos cannot 
have been so earlier, noi can any oi the three 
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And by the side of it in the direction of the sea is the province of 
Seleukeia; and its first boundary is the sea of Al Sham, and its second the 
province of Al Brakisis, and its third the province of AL Natulikus, and its 
fourth the passes of Tursos in the direction of Kalamiya [Zephyrion] 1 and 
Al Lamis [Lamos ]. 2 And the name of the ruler of this province is khisliyug 
[/c\etaovpdp^]<;], s and his rank is lower than that of the initratiglius ; and 
the meaning of the word is ‘ ruler of the passes ’ and it is said that the 
meaning is ‘the king’s face ;’ 4 and his seat is Seleukeia by Antakhiya 
[Antioch.] 

Next there adjoins it the province of Al Kubadhak [Cappadocia]: and 
its first boundary is the mountains of Tarsos and Adana and Al Massisa 
[Mopsouestia], and its second the province of Seleukeia," and its third the 
province ot Tulighus 1 [Anatolikoi], and its fourth the province of Al Samalar 
[Buccellarii] and Kharshana [Charsianon] ; and the seat of the khisliyug is 
the fortress of Kura [Koron]; s and its army consists of four thousand men. 
And in it are many strong fortresses, and among its districts are Kuriya or 
Kuuiya [Ikoniou 5 ] 0 and Malakuniya [Malakopea] and Gardiliya (?) and 
others 

And adjoining it is tire province of Kharshana [Charsianon] ; audits 
first boundary is tire province of Al Kuyar [Cappadocia] ; and its second the 
pass of Malatiya [Mel i ten e], and its third the province of the Armeniakoi, and 


liave been in the Anatolic theme. Moreover 
Ilm Kliunl. places Biirgliuth in the Anatolic 
theme, but without identifying it with Mar'ash, 
which was not in liis time Btzantine. Xor 
can this be an inset tion of Yakut, in whose 
time these places had long been lost to the 
Empire. Probably therefoie tlieie is some cor- 
ruption and the words belong to another 
context. 

1 See Tomaseliek m Ai/.uiiysber. d. Wiener 
Al-ud. exxiv. VIII. p. 67. 

2 Either the river or the town may lie meant. 
Between Seleukeia and Al Lamis Al Mas'udi 
mentions a fort which De Goeje prints as 
‘ Bukiya. ’ There is however a variant *l>ra- 
kiya ’ or ‘Brakana, 1 and no doubt Prakana is 
meant (cf. Tomaseliek p. 60). 

J The translation following shows this to be 
the title meant, and Seleukeia is in fact called 
a H\enrovpa by Const. Porpli. v iii p. -35) : el. 
Theoph. Cont. p. 181. YPustenteld however 
corrects the word to 1 klnliyaig f ^xi\lapxos. 
1 bis is no doubt also the meaning ol lbn 
Kliurd.'s expression. * and its wall is the rub-i 
ot tile passes , 1 which is obscured m ])e (locjc’s 

tiaiislation. 

4 I his lio doubt rcleVs to the title €n irpoirwnou, 
ot which sevei.il examples ale found oil seals 
(Sehluinbeiger, Styilloy rapine ik 1' Empire Bij- 
'."nltu, [i. jiG lb); cl. also Const. Porpli. iii. 


[>. 230 ; i pp. 71b, 729. 

" The obscure Antioch in Isaurin must ap- 
parently be meant, but e\en this is eighty miles 
from Seleuktia. Moreover the preposition 
should rather mean ‘ as far as,' and the omis- 
sion of the strength of the army perhaps points 
to some words having fallen out. Bead per- 
haps, ‘ -.and its army consists of 5.000 men 
(Kud. ), and it leaches horn Seleukeia > to 
Antakhiya.’ 

8 So Kiubma. This shows that, as we should 
expect, the K\eiirovpapxtai of Seleukeia and 
Cappadocia now adjoined one another and were 
not divided by a piece of Anatolikoi, as in the 
maps of Meuke and Gelzer. Al Mas. however 
extends Anatolikoi to the frontier and places 
Herakleia in it, so that a change had been made 
before 863. 

7 V.l. ‘ Tulifus,’ which differs only by a point 
from Tulikus. 

8 ‘ ippovpiov rh Ka\ovp.evov Kopov 1 ; Const. iii. 
p. 21). See also Emj. 11 <et. Re c. xv. p. 742 all 
Kauisiiy If. O. p. 357;. 

s Ikonion was in tile Anatolic theme t Const, 
iii. p. 16), and Yakut at the end states that it 
was not mentioned by lbn Al Fukili. Probably 
tln iefore tile name is eomipt. Ibn lvliurd. lias 
' Karniya’ or ‘ Kutis.i’ and Al bias. ■ Kamiyu 1 
or ‘Kiuianu.' Ivanna mav perhaps be sug- 
gested. 
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its fourth the province ot' the Buccellarii ; and the seat <>1 the khisliyug is 
the fortress of Kharshana : and its army consists of four thousand men. And 
among the fortresses in it are Kharshana and Dhariga, 1 * * [Saricha] - and 
Ramhasu (') and Barukta 0) and Makhatliiri 0 

Next there adjoins it the province of A! Balaghar [Buccellarii] : and' its 
tirst boundary is the province of A1 Natulikus, and its secouil Al Knbadhak 
and Kharshana, and its third the province of the Armeniakoi, and its fourth 
the province of Atiagiiuiya ! ; and the seat of the imtratighus is Aukyra, in 
which is the tomb of Amrul Kais and it is mentioned in its place) 4 ; 
and its army consists of eight thousand men, and with its ruler are two 
turmukhs; and in it are fortresses and many districts. 

Next there adjoins it the province of the Armeniakoi; and its tirst 
boundary is the province of Aflaguniya, and its second the province of the 
Buccellarii, and its third Kharshana, and its fourth Galdiya [Chaldia] ■’ and 
the sea of the Chazar" : and the seat of the imtratighus is the fortress of 
Amaseia : and its army consists of nine thousand men; and with him are 
three turmukhs : and in it are many districts and fortresses. 

Next there adjoins it the province of Galdiya [Chaldia] ; and 
its tirst boundary is the district of Armenia (and its inhabitants are 
at variance with the Romans 1 ’ and are contiguous to Armenia), 
and its second the sea of the (.'bazars, and its third the province of 
the Armeniakoi. and its fourth also the province of the Armeniakoi; and the 
seat of the imtratighus is Ikrita," and its army consists of ten thousand men, 
and with him are two turmukhs ; and in it are districts and fortresses. Al 
Hamadhani says : And this is the whole number of the provinces of the 
Romans which are known to us on the land. Over each province among 
them is a wali representing the king, who is called the imtratighus, except 
the ruler of' Al Antimat, and he is called the domestic, and the ruler of 
Seleukeia and the ruler of Kharshana, and each of these is called the 


1 /'./.* Surigu.’ 

- See Railway If. f i. p ol "J. Tlidc is some 
«li tlicult y about tlit* otN-unciiu- "i this name lieu* 
since in Theoph. <‘unt. |» dG9 \\c lead of ‘ rhv 
eV rev 2iptx? o-ravpuvf and liolil Const. ill. ]K 
-25 we leai n that ‘tj TOTTGTTjpTjaia tov t i/xlov 
Zravpov tuis tiaiislcued i’loiu Bin cellaiii to 
Chaisiaimn hy Leo Kithei there were two 
* (Travpol. or the place had been at an eailiei 
time tiaiuterred Irotu Cliai"ianon to Bueeellani. 

* Tin omission ot the sea anions the bound- 
a lies shows that the statement ahn\casto the 
Paphlagonun tlieim- shj p. 7 :;. note 9 . is not 
a ineie slip. \ sinulai deduction as to the 
extension oi Anatohkoi uiav he made fioin 
tie omission ot U[»''ikion ^e»- p 7 1 > note o 
Uptimatoi, w Inch is •riven among the bound, n i«-s 

hy Kudania, lias piohahly bei n omitted hy an 
0 \ el sight. 


4 t'learlv .m inseitiuii of Vaku t, in whose 
"oil; the stoiy ol Aniru 1 Kais is lecoidcd undei 
*Ank\ia. It i.s not unlikely that the whole 
lelcieine to Annul Kais is due to him. 

5 From these boundaries we might at first sight 
infer that the Aimeniae theme did not at this 
time extend to the fumtiei but was separated 
iiojn it hy Chaldia and Cliarsianon. As how- 
ever Chaldia is not mentioned among the 
boundaiics of Chaisianon m vw icn.it , the 
omission of Thughur Al Gazira among the 
boundaries of Amieiiiakoi seems to he only an 
o\ eisight. 

*’ The 1’auln'iaiis aie perha[»s meant ; hut, il 
the passage c«m haidly date eailn-i than Sid. 
Moi cover their » liicf centre was in tlntAmn ni;u 
theme. 

' Sec En>J. Iftst lire, \V p. 74U. 
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khisliyug . 1 2 And over each of the fortresses of the Romans is a man stationed 
in it who is called harkilis ( ')* who judges among its inhabitants. 

Cum mi nt tni Yulni. 

I say : These regions and names seem to me to belong to former days, 
and I do not think that they still exist at the present time, but the names of 
the districts and the names of those chief towns have been changed : and of 
the important places which we know to exist to-day in the districts of the 
Romans in the hands of the Moslems and of the Christians not one is 
recorded, such as Kuniya’’ and Aksara [Archelais ] 4 and Antakhiya*’ and 
Atrabizunda [Trebizond] and Siwas 11 as well as others of the most celebrated 
in their districts. But indeed I have recorded it as it is recorded: and God 
knows. 

E. W. Brooks. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO J. 1l.fi. NIX. IT. 19-30. 

1’. 20 1. 3 If. Prof. Do Oooje joints out that A1 Mashtdi < Tttubih j>. 166) riglitlv place-, the 
retreat in A. H. 100. 

P. 20 note 2. The name Serantapei hos c, uirs also in Theoph. A.M. 629.", where Kedreiios 
has Tessar.ikontapechys. A Constantine Tessarakontaperhys is liieiitionecl in the time uf 
Michael II (Geliesios p. IS'. 

P. 28 1. 20. Prof. De Uoeje points out to me that in place of ‘ the victory was gained by this 
artitice ’ the rendering should be ‘ this artifice became manifest.’ 

P. 31 1. IS. The whole of A1 Tabari is now published. The extract given under A.H 33 is 
cited by him from A1 AVakidi. 

CORRECTIONS TO J.U.S. XVIII. 1>. 208. 

L. 0. Through misleading a letter I rendered this wrongly. It should he ‘called the pass of 

A1 Hadath A1 S.ilama [safety] on account of [i.c. to avoid] the ill omen, became , and 

that was the disaster (hadath) etc.’ 

h. M- For ‘king of the summer-raids.’ read - master of the summer-raids’ pmalikh,’ not 
‘ mfdikli ’). 

I,. 18. For • divided the captured arrows,’ read ‘ distributed the spoil.’ 


1 The author has also applied this title To 
the governor of Cappadocia. He omits to note 
that the commandei <>t Opsikhm was called 
count. 

2 Possibly Ku/jiLifpKiapios. 


3 See p. 7c. note 9. 

- 1 See Ilanisav. H. (i. p -2S.",. 
’ /c. Antuieh in Tisidia. 

" See p. 73. note 10. 
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[Plate VI.. VII.] 

Such remarkable additions were made by last season’s excavations at 
Knossos and in the Dictaean Cave to the small number of known specimens 
of pre-Mycenaean painted pottery of Cretan fabric, that it is worth while to 
deal with this ware anew. 

It was first made known by Mr. J. L. Myres, after he had seen and 
drawn, in the Syllogos Museum at Candia, certain fragments said to have been 
found in a cave on the southern slope of Ida, two and a half hours above the 
village of Kamares. In his communication to the Society of Antiquaries 
(March 14th, 1895. Proc. XV., iii., pp. 351-356, Plates i-iv.) Mr. Myres rightly 
apprehended the period, character and affinities of this new and singular 
variety of early Aegean pottery. The colouring of his drawings, however, 
not having been applied with the models in sight, was not quite correct, and 
many of the fragments were republished by Dr. L. Mariani, ( Monument i 
AnticJti, Vol. VI., Plates 9-11, pp. 334-342), but in some cases were not 
improved upon. From the reported place of first finding this fabric is 
commonly called “ Kamares ” ware. 

No more of it was found for some years. While excavating the lower 
prehistoric town of Knossos in March last, however, we lighted on many 
Kamares vases and fragments, and were able to establish the fact that, so 
far from that ware being a rarity, it is to be looked for in Crete wherever 
any strata of remains underlie the Mycenaean. It occurred in our digging 
at Knossos at all points at which the early town was probed to the rock. 
On the Kephala hill, where the lowest stratum of deposit is a dusty yellow clav 
full of Neolithic weapons and sherds, Kamares sherds occur, where stratified, 
immediately above that stratum. No such ware was found in the Mycenaean 
stratum of the Palace, but wherever the remains below the upper plane were 
laid bare, it was observed ; and it is from a low level in this region that was 
obtained the remarkable '■ dove ” vase (Fig. 1). This is, of course, hand-made, 
with a hole-moutli in the fore part, and covered with a body glaze originally 
black, on which white and rod colouring has been applied in stripes: but the 
colour is much decayed. 

This ware was not, however, all stratified. Several accumulations of it 
were found filling receptacles in the immediate neighbourhood of houses, in 
which very few of its fragments occurred ami the pottery was almost ex- 
clusively of M ycenaean period. The first such receptacle was a plastered 
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pit 1.70 deep, to N.W. of the group of houses opened at the south end 
of the town (v. L'.S.A., VI, Plate XU., Nos. 5-8, and also Plate VII., where 
this pit is marked Cistern; and pp. 70 If.). In this, lying on their sides, and 
at one point forming a foundation to a wall of the later Mycenaean period, 
were several almost complete vases, including the finest painted schnabelkannc 
of this fabric known hitherto (Plate VI. «). and hundreds of fragments 
mostly of unpainted cups of metallic type (v. infra, p. 01). Close by this 
pit we opened three circular excavations, sunk from 3 to 10 feet into the 
soft rock. They can have been neither wells, for their lowest point is far above 
the water level of the vicinity, nor cisterns, because not being plastered they 
would not have retained water. Possibly they were originally intended for the 
storage of grain ; but more probably they were cut, as the trench in the 
Apollo precinct at Naucratis was cut, to contain what was actually found in 
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them, namely a mass of broken pre-Myeenaoau vases ami other rubbish, 
evidently cleared out of the neighbouring houses when restored after the 
conflagration of which the larger (A in 11. S. A., VI.. Plate III.) show's traces. 
Among the hundreds of fragments, unmixed with anything Mycenaean, 
taken out of these shafts, was the cup figured in colours on Plate VII. a 
and the sherds on Plate VII. d.f, rj, h. 

A similar excavation, irregularly oblong, and a little over 3 feet deep, was 
found on the Kephala hill, sunk in the rock under the floor of a house 
(/ l.A.A . , Plate XII., No. 12), and tilled to the brim with coarser sherds of the 
same fabric (among them Fig .2-1). The house has gypsum walls of a 
similar type to the outer wall of House A, and belongs to the same primitive 
period. Like A, it was cleared out and reinhabited in the Mycenaean age ; 
and remains of later structures, first of the < leometric time and subsequently 
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of the Roman period, were found disposed at incongruous angles in the strata 
above. 

At a point 'Jl.S.A., Plate XII. Xn. lfl) on the same slope as the first houses 
(A., B) but higher nj> the right bank of the torrent, w here scanty house remains 
exist in a much denuded eomlition, a well was cleared to a depth of 44 feet 
and found to contain much Kamares pottery, without admixture of anything 
later. From a depth of only Id feet were obtained the tinted bowl Tig. l(i) 
and the lily vase (Plate VI. /<). 

Lastly, in two localities on the western Kepiiala slope (Xos. It) and 12 
J1.S.A., Plate XII.), accumulations of this ware were found, not in definite re- 
ceptacles, but heaped up outside houses on the yellow clay bed, which contains 
Xeolithic remains. In the first case the heap lay in a narrow passage dividing 
two houses. On the top of it lay the “ lamp " (Fig. 25), with several other 
fragments of the same singular ware. Under this all was true Kamares stuff, 
including the two • fruit-dish" stands (Plate VII. r, and Fig. 15). the cup 
(Plate VII. h) and the small selcnabrih" n ne (Plate VI. t). The second of 
these heaps supplied the richest find of this ware yet made. It was in the 
corner of what seems to have been a small yard on the south side of the 
house, already described above as having under the floor of one room an 
oblong pit brimfull of sherds of the same ware. The heap was about two 
metres in circumference by half a metre deep, and it yielded, among hundreds 
of fragments, two long-footed vases (Figs. 8,0), the “corn vase" (Tig. 7), 
two small vases (Figs. 18, 19), and one which bears the double-axe painted 
on its side Fig. 12;. 

Both Mr. Myres and Signor Mariani have well described the technique 
employed in this fabric, but with so many new' types of form and decoration 
to he compared, its features may, without offence, be recapitulated here. 

In the larger and coarser Knossian vases the clay, when baked, is a 
reddish brown, largely filled with white or black grains, wdiile in the finer 
specimens it is a good red or yellow ; but specimens of all intermediate 
degrees -of excellence are found, the finest being equal to the best Mycenaean 
clay. It is very difficult to decide if there is am finer slip of clay applied to 
the surface before the paint ; in some of the more delicate vases this is 
probably the ease. With the exception of coarse large jars, all seem to be 
wheel-made. In some of the larger specimens the paint is applied directly to 
the natural surface without the interposition of any medium ; but usually we 
find a fine glaze, varying from light red-brown through a chocolate tint to a 
deep purple-black, the darker shades being the commonest. In poorer speci- 
mens the glaze is thin and hardly lustrous at all, or at the most only so in 
parts, while it is often carelessly applied, so that the colour varies greatly in 
intensity: yet w e often have the best glaze used with \ ervcoar.se vases. The 
paint used is, in the present state of the vases at least, of a verv powdery 
nature, hut this is probably due to the damp : the primary colour seems to 
have been white, which is helped out by various shades of red and brown, 
especially a cherry red : and while we otten find white solely applied, especially 
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on more primitive forms, we never find the other colours except in conjunction 
with white. Beside this pure white a thick dull creamy-looking wash is 
often used to cover large surfaces, more especially the upper half of vases. The 
larger vases are usually exceedingly coarse and clumsy, while in some of the 
finer small vases the sides are so thin as quite to merit the term of “ egg- 
shell ” ware. 



In addition to paint, the Kamares potter made great use of moulding 
and relief work. In its simplest form this consists of plain ridges, usually at 
the junction of neck and body (Fig. 8 has a row of wedge-shaped knobs), 
or disposed horizontally in groups of two or three round the body of the vase. 
Among more elaborate patterns are a herring-bone device (Fig. 3) and a grass- 
like plant (Fig. 2), while coarser specimens (Figs. 4. o) are covered with 
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large bosses, and the specimen on Plate YII. h has circles of small knobs, 
alternating with painted dots. Several specimens (Plate VI. n) have a set of 
tooth-like projections along the edges of the lip. However, the commonest 
device, which is very characteristic of the ware, is the “ finger-mark” pattern, 
where a series of small ridges cross and re-cross each other at various angles, 
giving the curiously blistered appearance of the specimens in Plates VI. a and 
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VII. y. In one ease we find circles of this pattern, edged with tooth-like pro- 
jections, exactly like the teeth of a cog-wheel. The pattern is usually applied 
in metope-like divisions, and the effect is heightened hy the use ot dots 
of white paint, or bv a laver of creamy wash. The most elaborate instance 
of moulding is seen on the curious vase which has ears of corn or bunches 
of grapes. 

Here we mav note that certain groups ot Kamares ware seem based on 
metallic prototypes. In the first place the hard black glaze and thin sides 
clearly point to s.nne such original, while the special type ot small cups 
(Plate VII. a and /<), is a direct copy (except for the handle) of a metal cup 
of the type ot the Vaphio or Kefti specimens: we see reproduced in clay 
the sharp angles, thin sides, and even the handle-rivets of the original : 
whilst the Hat broad clay handle is equally metallic in appearance and 
origin : probably too the tinted spirals of Figs. 10. 22 are due to the same 
causes. Similarly the circles, formed by small holes, are copies of tine chisel- 
work on a metal cup (</. the sherds from Melos, Figs. 30, 31). whilst in 
vases like Plate VII. </. the roll of clay round the junction of neck and body 
reproduces that of the silver vases ot Mycenae. We can only assert this 
metallic character of one, or at the most two, classes of Kamares pottery, the 
rest being of the usual clay types. 

On turning to the system of decoration, it is plain that this pottery is 
more primitive than that of Mycenae. In striking contrast to the Mycenaean 
potter, who, using the whole surface of the vase, covered it with a bold freelv- 
drawn subject, often taken from plant life, the Kamares potter loves to 
subdivide the surface by horizontal or zigzag lines into zones, which are 
carefully filled with small geometric patterns, often of very complicated 
appearance : in fact, he seems to rely on striking combinations and contrasts 
of colour and complicated designs, rather than on graceful, life-like drawing, 
Yet among these geometric patterns there are but few of a really primitive 
appearance : on the contrary, many seem to have already reached a low stage 
of degradation, where all idea of the original is lost : c.g., the cable-pattern, 
and the leaves of Plate VII. c : while the pattern of Plate VII. d closely 
approaches that of some of the Orientalising wares ot the Ionic circle, 
especially Nancratis. 

On tall jars the decoration is usually confined to the upper half, the rest 
being plain or covered with sets of horizontal bands. Among the various 
elements of decoration, by far the greatest number are composed of plain linos 
or curves : we may note the extensive use of zigzags; triangles disposed one 
inside another ; series of parallel angles ; broad bands covered with dots ; 
various sorts of crosses; lines toothed like a saw (a favourite element in 
( 'retail pictographic gems) ; sets of short parallels, especially along the edges 
of vases. Of curvilinear elements the chief are circles, usually concentric, and 
gioups of concentric semi-ciicles, which may be only degraded forms of the 
festoon, which appears so commonly. By far the commonest ornament is the 
plain dot, with which large zones arc often covered, and which is used in 
rows to bolder plain lines, circles, Ac. The spiral is fairly common, and so is 
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the disintegrated cable-pattern, which may be a degraded spiral. The vege- 
table world is represented by the rather well-drawn lily of Plate YI. b, which 
is the only pattern at all true to nature : other plant-types are the leaves 
common on the Dictaean Cave specimens ( B.S.A . VI. Fig. 27), which seem to 
have originally formed a branch : in some specimens the central stalk is still 
retained, while Fig. 6 gives a row of disjointed 
leaves, exactly similar to those on early Ionic vases. 

A few fragments show stalks of grass disposed 
obliquely round the vase, as in the Mycenaean 
ware of Knossos, and the proto-Mycenaean of 
Melos. Flowers are represented on the cylindrical 
object, (Plate VII. e), much in the form of the 
flower O on a Cretan gem, J. H. N., XVII., p. 33(5, 

Fig. (Jr., and the rosette is very common, usually in 
the form of a central dot, surrounded by one or more circles of similar 
dots. The plant design of Plate VII. d has been already noticed. 

The following is a more exact description of the various types and 
specimens : the chief shapes are not numerous, and are of simple form, 
divided roughly into two main classes, the first being of a more rounded type, 
the second showing the angular forms of metallic originals. 

A. Schiiabelkui) iWii. 

(1) The earliest form is shown by two rather squat flat -bused vases, leaning 
u\er considerably to one side, with no neck, and with handle running fiom high 
np on the shoulder to the top. Ou the spout are two pellets of clay, representing 
eyes. Both are in coarse brickdike clay with poor black glaze ; height, 22 and 
25 cm. With this shape we may compare the schnabelkanne that appears commonly 
on early Cretan gems, e.r/., J. H. S., Yol. XIY., Fig. 21 e. 

(2) The same squat type, but upright, and of fine red clay. On the black glaze 
a naturalistic design is painted in white, consisting of two feathery plants, and 
between them a lily with led-tipped stamens, all three rising obliquely from the base, 
hound the neck a band of red, between two bands of white, and round the spot, 
wheie the handle joins the body', a white semicircle. Height, 11 cm. Plate VI. b. 

(3j .Same squat type, but the spout is upright. On a fine black glaze, a spiral in 
white rises from the base on the front of the vase : in its centre is a circle of white 
dots, enclosing a smaller circle of red and white dots. Height, 11 cm. Plate VI. c. 

A similar specimen was found unpainted, with broad flat handle. Height, 
11 cm. 

:'4) Broad squat type, with distinct neck and upright spout. On the fine red 
clay is a black glaze, on which are narrow horizontal white bands, covering the 
whole surface. Height, 20 cm. 

:-V Taller, slenderer type, in coarse red clay, with poor dull red glaze. In 
addition to the usual handle, on each side of the neck are two \ertical loop-like 
handles, one above the other, but now broken off. The lip has a slight rim, from 
which descend a number of short white lines. Height, 35 cm. 

Fragments of a similar vase, about 25 cm. high, had painted on the red 
surface of the neck a white band, from (which parallel zigzags ran up to the lip 

v. -2 
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below which wen- two eye-like knobs. A third broken vase, about 28 cm. high, has 
a ridge round the neck, from which white lines descend to the base. A small very 
much worn vase of the same type has a flat handle with concave section, stuck on 
afterwards, like a metal handle: and lastly a broken neck shows an extra handle 
under the spout 


From these simpler types we proceed to the more orotesipie and 
exaggerated specimens. 

I til A small vase of line red clay, full of black grains. The spoilt if- nearly 
upright, but, in contradistinction to other specimens, this va.-e lias developed a low 
font. In hunt is moulded a pattern consisting of three eaT- of corn or bunches of 

grapes (!■, below which is an irregular patch of the 
‘■finger-mark” pattern, which recurs below the 
handle. The glaze is chvrk brown, and the body 
•f and foot, except where occupied by the moulding 

and finger pattern, are covered with small white 
• / A dots. Round the neck are two narrow giooves. 

Height, 10 cm. Fig. T. 


,** ”■ . _ (7; This vase, though it has no foot, is in some 

’> ways a prototype of the next two specimens. The 

. ; # ■ urTj shape is poor, being wider below than above: the 

- " * ’ •• base is flat, and there is no neck : the spout is 

• i,*,-*-* _ nearly horizontal. Beside the usual handle, on each 

• » * ' 4£T sjje 0 f the s,j>out we find a smaller handle, with 

*. v *$»- *». *~\J flat round lower end. The clay is coarse and yellow, 

• ?!* J- and the glaze dull brown-black. The edge of the 

“ *■ * _ mP lip is slightly dented, giving a saw-like appearance. 

• • --toT The upper half of the body is divided vertically 

* jf- into seven metopes, narrowing at the top : round 

' T their upper and lower edges runs a row of small 

f knobs, curving down in semicircles round the lower 

ends of the side handles. The front metope and 
the two side ones under the .side handles are filled 
with the “ finger pattern,” and covered with a 
creamy wash, as are also the upper and lower line 
I'm. 7. ot knobs. The other four metopes are cream- 

coloured, bordered vertically with bands of dark 
brown, on which are rows of semiciicles in white. 
Hiiri/.imtalh the-e metopes are divided by four broad lines of dark-brown, connected 
bv narrower diagonals of lighter brown, forming a zigzag. All these lines are 
dotted villi white, and edged with rows of brown dots. The upper line of knobs 
round the neck lias a line of white semicircles on its upper edge : and on the neck 
are traces of some design in white. Along the lower border of the lower line of 
knobs is a row of double festoons in white. Round the flat base runs a broad chalky 
white band. Height, 30 cm. Plate VI. a. 

Hie next ,\m> v.oes show the foot of No. 6 developed into a high pedestal, 
expanding below, and the small side bandies of No. 7 have become of the same 
size as the back-handle, while the spout is nearly upright. Both are in fine 
light-red clay, with cnaise black grains. In the first specimen round the neck is a 
low ridge, and the portion of the neck above it, as well as the handles, has a 
creamy wa-h. At the junction of neck and body is a collar of tooth-shaped knobs. 
Round the widest part of the body runs a series of three low ridges, edged above and 
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below by a line of white cable-pattern. The foot is creamy white. The rest is 
covered with dark black glaze, of which the part above the ridges is spotted with 
small white dots, and the lower part with three sot.-, of three narrow white bands. 
Height, 50 cm. Fig. 8. 

(It) In the second specimen, the chalky white of the neck covers only the upper 
half of the handles, and the row of teeth is replaced by a simple ridge. Round 
the widest part of the body runs a broad white band, edged on each side by two 
narrow bands. The upper half is covered with white dots, the lower is plain : just 
above the foot are thiee narrow white bands. Height, 3.> cm. Fig. fi. 



The upper half of a similar vase was found, but of coarser make, with the neck 
ridge painted red. 

B. a. Tall jars, usually in rather coarse ware, with Hat base and low 
squat neck, expanding into a broad Uattish lip, and a short round handle, 
extending from the shoulder to under the lip. Of. the vase on the gem, J. H. S., 
Vol. XVII., p. 334, Fig. 2. 

A i Fine yellow clay: shape very clumsy. The neck, after widening into a 
funnel-shaped orifice, rist*' at the edge into a vertical i ini. The glaze i- red-black 
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and .lull in part?. Found the upper half of the shouldei are three narrow white 
lines, and round the base tlm-e similar lines, from which rise large spirals. Height, 
l' 4'5 cm. Fig. 10. 


: 2 ) Coarse red-brown clay, with black glaze. Hound 
round the body three seta each of three narrow white band?. 


the neck a ridge, and 
Height, 30 cm. fig. 11. 


(3i Same tvpe, without rim, in lumpy red clay, and very thin red glaze : 
-plashes and dots in dull white. Height, 29 cm. 

Many similar fragment? turned up : one had the neck and upper halt of 
handle covered with creamy wash : round the base of the neck was a ridge, and the 
hlack-glazed body wa? tilled with white dots. L-ually however the fragments were 
of very coarse technique. 


B. ft. The second variety has two handles, which compress the lip 
between them into an elliptical shape. A tall specimen front Kephala 




Fro. 10 (1 : 4). Fig. 11 (1 : .'). 

in a sort of proto- Mycenaean ware, had a spout on the shoulder, thus forming 
the prototype of the tall early proto-Myeenaean bitgelkanne, which occurred 
fmpiently on Kephala, and in Melos. 

1 A small coarse unpainted specimen, of the usual tall deader type. 12'o cm. 

2 Same type ; fine yellow clay, and led-blnck glaze. Under the lip a slight 
ledge. Hound the neck a white hand, a second under the handles, and a third 
found the body: between the lower pair is a coarsely drawn douhle-axe in white, 
and traces of other de-igns. 34 < m. Fig. 12. 

Theie were several similar vases, showing no vidble design ; one very tall 
slender one, 43 on. high, had broad ribbed handles, and the upper and lower fifths 
of the vase onlv were glazed, the rest being left with the natural clay surface. The 
foot bulged out below. This closely re-embled vases of Phvlakopi. Another frag- 
ment had a rude vegetable de-ign in white on the -lambler. 
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3; Low broad .opiat typo, with disproportionately wide body on slight toot. 
Veiv tine teehnii|m- of Mack glaze on the tine yellow elay. The lower half C 
covered with two narrow and two broad white bands : round the widest portion e 
a bioad dull red band, and a similar one round the nei k : between them is a com- 
plicated spiral design m white, the gaps below between the spiral and its stalk being 
tilled in with cross-lines. 22 cm. Fig. 13. 

C. A very common and characteristic shape, occurring also at Thera. From 
a flat base the vase expands to about three ipiarters of the whole height, 
when it contracts rapidly, forming a neckless '• hole-mouthed " jar with two 
handles, usually vertical or nearly so. It also has a spout, and is frequently 
marked by deep horizontal grooves. It is chiefly represented here by frag- 
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incuts, often showing a vertical system of decoration. With them rf. Fouque, 
Rantorin, Plate XL. 1. XLII. 1, 2. 

)1' Comparatively slender type, in fine yellow clay and led black gla/e. The 
Hat lip projects horizontally, and the handles are ribbed. The uppei half of the 
body is covered with rows of white dots. 11 cm. Pig. 14. 

Many fragments of similai vases occurred. 

D. The central idea of these vases seems to he that of a shallow howl 
on a pedestal : but in some cases the bowl drains into the pedestal by holes, 
and in others the bowl is simply a fiumel-slmped expansion of the hollow 
foot. With the first class we may compare a common proto-Mycenaean 
vase-type of Pliylakopi. 
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1, The l>owl is merely an expansion of the hollow foot. Fine red clay, 
'iimothed veitically : red-hruwn glaze. The stem is divided by narrow white lines 
into 'horizontal zones, between which are narrow red wavy bands, edged 0 n each 
side by white dots. The base is hollow, and rises towards the outer edge. Fig. 15. 

■>) The bowl drains into the hollow pedestal by three holes, as at Phylakopi. 
The clay is coarse and red, with white grains : the surface is very rough, and has 
been smoothed vertically with a broad stick. Coarse red-black glaze : round the 
upper part of the pedestal are two white lines : from the base rises up spirally a set 
of uairow parallels, in four pairs, alternately red and white. Inside the small 
remnant of the howl six thin lines radiate spirally from each hole, the two inner 
lines being red and the rest white. 23 cm. 

1 3 A fragment, of a similar stand on a solid foot, was in black glaze. Below 
the run was a row of white loops, inside each of which was a red cross with a white 



Fig. 15 {circa 1 : 4) 


dot in each angle. Below these was a white hand, and round the pedestal are traces 
of white -piraK Plate VII. e. 


(4) Y\ hetherthis howl belonged to a pedestal is doubtful : the broken boss in 
the centre of the under side seems too small for a large foot. The clay is fine and 
yellow, with black-brown glaze. The spirally fluted under-surface is covered with a 
creamy wadi, and separated above and below by a ridge from the flat broad rim, on 
the black glaze of which above and below is a row of white returning spirals. The 
interior is covered with plain black glaze. Fig. 16. Diam., 33 cm. 


(5) The fragment, Fig. 
oarse red-brown clav, full 


17, is probably a piece of the bowl of a similar vase of 
>f large grains, with a brick red glaze. Fiom the centre 
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ridges radiate to the lip, bordered each by- two white lines, and there are traces of other 
decorations. It clearly stood on a pedestal, with which it communicated by a central 
hole. On the lower surface the glaze only occurs in a band round the rim, and 
round the junction of the foot and the bowl. Its diameter must have been about 
two feet when whole. 

E. A class of small jars, averaging 5-(i in., somewhat of the onvidinc. 
type, with flat base, anil flat wide lip. 

(1) Very fine yellow day, and black daze : cylindrical neck, and broad flat 
handle. Round junction of neck and body a white band, from which white line-: 
descend to the base. 15 cm. Fig. 18. 
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A different shape, broader and flatter with atigulat shoulder and wide 
neck. It has a flat handle, and is of coarse brick clay with dull glaze : the marks 
of the wheel are very clearly risible. 10 cm. 

(2) Another similar shape, but more slender and graceful, with round handle 
rising above the level of the lip, was found, with black glaze surface, 13 cm. Also 
several \ery small rudely shaped juglets of the same type, but usually unpainted 
or glazed, averaging 5-7 cm. high. 

(3) Very thin sides of tine yellow clay, w ith black glaze, on which are 
irregular white dots. 11 cm. Fig. 19. 
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/[ A larger broken jar, of similar type, but with two handles reaching half 
wav up the cylindrical neck, had two white bands round the neck, and three round 
the liU'C, while round the body wa» a baud of returning spirals. -•"> <'in. 

An unpainted jar, glazed him k. with two vertical and two horizontal handles 
being nearly a ~tamnos. l!) cm. 


Ft'!. 17. Fig. IS (1 : 3). 

In this connection wo may note several fragments of broken vases of 
the same type. 

•< Cylindrical neck, with a ridge round the junction of neck and body, as on 
Mycenaean metal vases. The gla/.e is black. Round the neck a white band, con- 
nected with another highei up by vertical lines. On the edge are large white dots. On 
the slnmlder are the remains of some vegetable design, consisting seemingly of spiral 
branches, in the centic of each being a half-rosette of leaves with rounded ends. 
The centre of each rosette is filled with a red spot, and the interval between each 
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spiral and tin- dotted ridge above is filled by two small leaves. The whole is rather 
like some later palmetto de-igns. Plate VII. d ('developed). 

1 7 1 A small jar, with broad Hat handle : on the shoulder are spiral branches '>) 
in white. 

F, Small cups and bowls, forming by far tlie most numerous class. 
Most of the fiagments found belong to such vases. 
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(1) Cup>, based on a metallic oriyin.il, some being bandleless otlieis having 
bioud flat handles, often furnished near the lip with a pellet, representing a metal 
rivet. 

The most distinct variety is .shown on Plate Vi 1. a and b. These specimens 
aveiage 4 i in. high, and are of exceptionally delicate ware, glazed inside and out. 
The decoration usually consists of oblique hands of various shades of coloui, forming 
•striking contiast--. In Plate. VII. a, we have two oblique led bands, edged with white, 
and forming a cross, the arms of which are tilled with large white dots ; on each side 
of the cross are rosettes of white dots. In Fig. 20 the 'lufiiee is unglazed, with the 



Fig. 21 (1 : 2). Fig. 22 1 : 3). 


exception of two broad oblique band-, decorated with white crosses, and a band 
iii'ide the lip, and on the top of the handle ; 4.ii cm. high. Many similar cups are 
simply glazed. Fig. 21 is of the same type, but double-handled and with <oncave 

sides. 

(2) Another variety is slmwn in the cup, Fig. 23, which has a slight foot and 
broad Hat handle, which in many specimens rises high above the lip, making the vase 
a relined type ot the Trojan scoop. These vases average d-7 cm. and are in line 
ware, ornamented with bands and festoons : some are coarser, and have only broad 



glazed bands inside and outside the rim, whilst others have three little feet. Fig. 22 is 
fluted spirally. 

The large fluted jar, Fig. 24, may be included here. It is glazed ;"on each 
fluting is a triple festoon in white, and at the junction of neck and body is a white 
baud. The spout is banded in white, and white circles surround the handle-bases. 
Round the body are traces of white zones, below which are white wavy lines, disposed 
in parallel pairs round the body. Diameter, 28 cm. 

(3) This is a class of straight-sided cups, with or without handles, the body 
being formed of several horizontal segments, so disposed that each one overlaps the 
one above it. They usually have a plain dull red surface. 
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f4) Another class of rather coarse ware consists of tall and slender cups, 
narrow ini' below and then expanding into a bmad, flat often concave, foot lliey 
are u.-uallv decorated near the lip with one broad white band on the black glaze, 
which covers the in-ide, as well as the outside. Average height, 8-9 cm. 


{:,) There are many poor -mall cup- in coai<e yellow clay, with straight sides, 
the -mface being the natural clay, uitli a broad band of glaze i"'ind the Up m-ide 
and out-ide. Average height, n-G cm. 


(G) Small cups, uni rowing gradually below, with broad Hat horizontal lip. 
Thi- type get- graduallv shallower till it finally heiomes a flat saucer; they are 
n-nallv glazed, hut several have only two broad semicircles of gla/e, pointing down- 
waids from the rim. The average height <>l ihe cups i- O.a cm. downwards, and 
the diameter of the sinceis 9-10 cm. 



Fig. 25 (t'irt'ci 1 :’4), 


Fig. 26 (1 : 2). 


Cr. The following do not come under any of the above headings. 

(lj A curious jar of fine yellow clay, with thindaik glaze. It lias a slight foot 
and two nearly vertical handles below the fiat hoiizontal lip. Beneath each handle 
are three vertical -lit.-, arranged in a triangle. To it belongs a cup-like lid, concave 
above, with a o mical boss in the centre, and two knobs on opposite edges to lift it by. 
This may be a sort of incense-1 miner, the holes being for ventilation. 13 cm. ( British 
School Annual, VI.. Fig. 14.) 

(2; An equally strange article, of coarse red flay, glazed black. It consists of a 
shallow fiat-lipped saucer on three legs : one side i- pinched up to allow of the 
horizontal handle being attached. In the bottom of the saucer is a small dome-like 
receptacle, closed above, but opening beneath by a central hole, round which are 
three smaller holes. Diameter, 13 cm. This closely resembles the small “incense- 
burners" found at Pbylakopi, many of which open below in an exactly similar 
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way. Sume bore traces of something having been burnt inside them, others did not. 
The present object shows no tire-marks. (B.N..1. VI., Fig. 15). 

(3) Fine yellow clay, with red glare : flat surface, with bevelled edges. Tn eentio 
a circular receptacle communicating by two channels with the edge. Below it is 
broken, but it may have stood on a pedestal. It almost exactly resembles many of 
the steatite “lamps" of Phylakopi, which must have come from Crete, and which 
were locally copied in various wares. But many of them had no traces ol burning, 
while others as clearly -bowed signs of fire, where the wick in each side-channel hail 
burnt the steatite. The material of the present specimen, and the absence of all 
traces of fire, forbid us calling it a lamp. Fig. 25. 

Certain curious objects probably belong to the 
pedestals of vases of class D. Fig. 20 is 15 cm. long, and 
is perforated at the base. It is decorated with circular 
ridges painted white outside, and in the centre of each 
circle is a knob painted red. Round the base is a broad 
red band. Another is 11 cm. long, and at one end is a 
double row of spikes. Round the centre run- a row of 
white circles with red centres, alternating with single 
spikes. On each side of this is a red hand between two 
white bands. Another shows traces of a vegetable design 
in white and black glaze. 

The spout (Fig. 27.) may be noticed. Plate VII. f. 
is a curious object, like a modern candlestick with central 
erection, on which designs are painted in red and white. 

The pottery of this fabric, found in the Dictaean Cave, was not very 
abundant. It occurred only in one part of the Upper Hall in the lowest 
stratum of deposit about the altar. The circumstances are stated in B.BA., 

VI. , p. 98. These sherds seem to represent, for the most part, a local variety 
of the ware, characterised by the body glaze, outside and inside, varying in 
the firing from a bistrous purple to a brilliant brick red. The latter tint is 
the most common, hut often on one side of a vase only. On this the 
ornament, in very simple geometric or stylised vegetable schemes, is 
applied in white. The added red pigments, characteristic of the Knossos and 
Kamares vases, hardly ever occurred. Very few shapes have to be recorded, 
aud those the most suitable for containing food or drink offerings, i.e. bowls, 
large and small, with and without bandies, and three types of thin-walled 
cujj ; (1) the straight-sided, Hat-handled kind found at Knossos (c/. Plate 

VII. a, b) ; (2) a curved-sided variety, not so metallic in appearance, and 
generally ornamented with a band of spirals under the rim ; and (3) a 
peculiar concave-sided form, similar to Fig, 21. supra, but devoid of foot or 
distinct base and of bandies. 

Parts of high stemmed “ fruit-stand ” vases (v. supra, p. 88) were also 
common, both in unvarnished red ware, plain or decorated in matt white, 
and in red varnished ware, with white decoration of stripes aud sprays, and 
with lines of moulding about the base (r. for a specimen, B.S.A., VI., 
Fig. 27, No. 8). Some fragments of large bowls also showed lines of moulding 
encircling the vase beneath the handles : the furrows of the moulding are 
generally outlined in white. 
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Though the metallic reminiscences' of this simpler ware arc not so 
obvious as at Kuossos, it still shows like influence in the straight sides and 
flat handles of the cups, and in the survival of rivet heads at the spring 
of the handles on both cups and bowls. The elaborate " finger- work ” ol 
Kuossos is absent, but a simple wavy moulding produced by a similar 
process in the wet clay, when stiff, appears on two sherds : these are covered 
with a creamy wash, on which the cherry red is applied in vertical stripes. 
The one peculiarity of the ordinary white decoration is a double- line cross, 
usually painted under the bottoms of the straight-sided cups. 

The observations made by the previous editors as to the general affinity 
between certain of the Kamares forms and the Theraean hold good. Since 
the excavation of Phylakopi, however, the number of Median parallels is 
become the greater, and direct evidence of intercourse between Melos and 
Crete has now been obtained. Many Kamares sherds were found with 
pottery of the “ Theraean period ’ in the “ Middle City ” at Phylakopi, and 
much worked Melian obsidian occurred in all the prehistoric Kuossian strata, 
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from the Neolithic up to the Mycenaean. As to fabric we can adduce no 
new parallels. Ware of similar type, characterised by the same white 
decoration, applied on a black body glaze, with a rarer use of super-added 
red pigments, has been found both at Tiryns and in the sixth shaft grave at 
Mycenae. It has also appeared at Kalniii in the Fayum, and in Cyprus, 
though there with a difference. In all these cases, however, the specimens 
are very few, and might very well be of actual Cretan origin. 

The singularity of this ( 'retail ware, when fully developed, among 
its Aegean kin, has been emphasised by the Kuossos discoveries in 
one striking particular, namely its imitation of metal technique. The 
specimens at the disposal of Messrs. Myres and Mariani happened not to 
illustrate this feat me nearly so strongly as our straight-sided cups, especially 
those with overlapping zones of clay, our long-footed and ring-moulded 
a. and our Hat handles with survivals of rivet heads. Specimens 
of the eggshell variety of this ware, treated supei ticially to imitate the 
indentations and protuberances of hammered metal, had already been found 
at Phylakopi, and drawings made by Mr. 1_>. T. Fyfe of two sherds are 
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appended, v\ liich are singularly instructive examples (Figs. 28, 20). They 
exactly resemble fragments of chased silver-plate in all but composition. 
Several similar fragments from Knossos have been noticed above (p. 81). 

The point to which this imitation is pushed in the details of certain 
types of Cretan vases suggests that vessels of metal (most probably, to judge 
trom the imitations, precious ductile metal) were a prominent product of the 
Cretan pre-Mycenaean civilisation ; although up to now, no examples have 
actually been found in the island. Metal vases, precisely similar, are drawn, 
however, on the clay Knossiau tablets, and the famous Vaphio goblets are almost 
identical in form with the common Kamares straight-sided cups. Closer 
analogies, if possible, are, however to be sought on the walls of the tomb of 
Rekhmara. It is the Kefti tributaries who bear the truest metal types of the 
plain Kamares cups ; and we are not improbably also destined to find in Crete 
the more elaborate animal-headed forms of vase which appear in the same 
hands. In the Dictaean Cave parts of two animals were discovered, which 
appear to have belonged to vases of a rhyton •, type. The first, the head and 
shoulders of an ox, is figured in B.S.A., VI., Fig. 33. It is in typical 
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Mycenaean painted ware ot the finest " Thud Style. The second, in a duller 
and softer ware, also painted, represents the head of a wild goat with 
recurving horns, now broken off, poised erect on a swelling neck, preciselv 
as the goat and ox heads stand on the Kefti vases. Both heads are 
artistically among the very best objects found in the Cave. 

The close imitation of metal accounts obviously for so many peculiar 
details of ornament on the Kamares ware, both moulded and painted, that 
one is inclined to look to the same medium for the prototype of the principal 
singularity, the plastic finger-work.” In metallurgy, however, there is no 
known treatment of the surface even remotely similar, the inerusted effect 
produced sometimes by oxidisation being, perhaps, nearer than any other. 
And since the “ tinger-work ’ surface is easily enough produced in clay, when 
in a faiily stiff state, either by the finger or a brush, it is best for the present 
to suppose this decoration an independent invention of Cretan ceramic 
aitists. 

The immediate ancestor of this Kamares wale is the hand-made and 
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polished black-brown pottery found in the yellow clay stratum on Kephala. 
No one, comparing the subjoined sherds of this fabric (Fig. 30) with 
the more primitive geometric designs on Kamares ware (see Fig. 31), can 
tail to agree that what is incised on the former is repeated in paint on 
the latter. The same predilection for zigzags and triangles appears in both 
wares, and the primitive sprays of two sherds in Fig. 30 need only the 
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inevitable development resultant on the substitution of paint for incision, to 
become the stiff sprays on the Dictaean cups ( B.S.A. YI., Fig. 27, Nos. 3,' 4). 
Certain of the incised sherds show that Neolithic potters came to know how 
to apply a slip, which they polished highly (v. B.S.A.. YI , p. 86). The 
Kamares potter did not polish, but washed a black-brown glaze over the 
vase in order to produce not only a similar general effect to that long 
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familiar on the primitive ware, but also a surface which, unlike the earlier 
polished one, would take paint. The Neolithic potters tilled in their 
incisions with white powdered gypsum, from which practice to the use ot 
white paint -is an easy step. One fragment of their ware found on Kephala 
and represented in Fig. 30 (left hand, third from top), has strong traces of 
red pigment, remaining both in the lines and the dots. If not due to accidental 
contact in the earth with some red substance (which is not very probable) this 
use of red on white supplies a further and signal illustration of a transitional 
style between the Neolithic and the Kamares methods. 

Whether the Kamares ware affected its successor, the Mycenaean, in Crete, 
is less certain. Up to the present very little pottery of the primitive 
“ Mycenaean ” types has been found in the island (v. B.S.A . , VI., p. SSj, so little 
indeed, that what there is need not be of native fabric at all. The use of applied 
white to outline patterns, or disposed in rows of spots, which is noticed on 
Mycenaean sherds, found both at Knossos a ml An the Dictaean Cave, might be 
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a survival of Kamares decoration, but in ware of the period it is by no means 
peculiar to Crete. In its most important characteristics of teclnmpie, its body 
glaze, its peculiarities of plastic decoration and imitations of metal work, the 
Kamares style does not survive in the Mycenaean. Nor— and this fact is of most 
significance,- — do its painted patterns reappear. They had already become 
stylised, hard and degraded, whereas nothing so much characterises the 
Mycenaean patterns in Crete as their unconventionality and life. Their flower 
forms, for example, could not possibly be derived from the stiff Kamares forms. 
In short, Mycenaean ware in Crete, so far as known at present, seems to reflect 
the coming of an altogether new influence into Cretan art, which appears 
so suddenly as to suggest that it came from without, having developed 
elsewhere. The art that influence brought was too vigorous to be seriously 
affected by the ait of the old civilisation it superseded. The Kamares 
patterns disappear until Mycenaean patterns have degiaded into Ceometric : 

H.S. — VOL XXL II 
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and the fact that taint revivals are seen again in the latest age may be due 
to nothing but the inevitable process of degradation set in anew. It does 
not necessarily imply any reappearance of a submerged fabric, preserved by 
the common people, while the rulers developed an alien and diverse 
culture ; but at the same time it is quite possible that there was such a 
survival and revival in Crete. 

D. G. Hogarth. 

F. B. Welch. 



MYCENAEAN TREE AND PILLAR CULT AND ITS 
MEDITERRANEAN RELATIONS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RECENT CRETAN FINDS. 

[Plate V.] 

§ 1 . — Cretan Caves and Hypadhral Sanctuaries. 

Among the greater monuments or actual structural remains of the 
Mycenaean world hitherto made known, it is remarkable how little there is 
to be found having a clear and obvious relation to religious belief. The great 
wealth of many of the tombs, the rich contents of the pit-graves of Mycenae 
itself, the rock-cut chambers, the massive vaults of the bee-hive tombs, 
are all indeed so many evidences of a highly developed cult of departed Spirits. 
The pit-altar over grave IV. of the Akropolis area at Mycenae, and the some- 
what similar erection found in the Court-yard of the Palace at Tiryns, take 
us a step further in this direction ; but it still remains possible that the second, 
like the first, may have been dedicated to the cult of the ancestors of the 
household, and it supplies in itself no conclusive evidences of a connexion 
with any higher form of worship. In the great South-Western Court, and 
again in the Central Area of the Palace of Knossos, have now, however, been 
Drought to light the foundations of what seem to have been two rectangular 

o o o 

altars ; and the special relation in which this building stood to the God of the 
Double Axe makes a dedication to the Cretan Zeus in this case extremely 
probable. 

In Crete indeed we are on somewhat different ground. Throughout the 
island are a series of caves, containing votive and sacrificial deposits, going 
back from the borders of the historic period to Mycenaean and still more 
remote antiquity. The two greatest of these, on the heights of Ida and 
Dikta, are connected by immemorial tradition with the cult of the ancient 
indigenous divinity later described by the Greeks as the Cretan Zeus, whose 
special symbol was the double axe. The colossal rock-hewn altar at the 
mouth of the Idaean Cave was unquestionably devoted to t-lie service of this 
God. 1 In the steatite libation-table found at the bottom of the votive 
stratum of the Diktaean Cave 2 we have an article of cult the special 


1 F. Haibherr and P. Orsi, Antro di 

Idto , p. 3 and Tav. xi. 


- J.H.S. xvii. (1897), p 350 *eqq. 
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tioimee "t which will be pointed out in a succeeding section . 1 * The 
thomiioh exploration of this cave, now carried out by jSIv. D. G. Hogaitlv 
< >n In-half of the British School at Athens, has conclusively proved that the 
old traditions of the birth-place and oracular shrine ot the ( retail Zeus 
attached themselves to this spot. The blasting away of the fallen rocks 
that encumbered the upper part of the grotto has in fact revealed a 
rude sacrificial altar and temenos covered with a votive deposit some 
seven feet deep, while the character of the divinity worshipped was suffi- 
eicntlv indicated by the large number of votive double axes found both 
here and in the inner sanctuary below. These double axes, as we shall 
sec, mav have actually embodied the presence of the God himself. His 
actual image in anthropomorphic shape was not needed by the religion of 
that time. The great mass of votive figures found in the sacrificial deposits 
of these Cretan caves bear no distinctive attributes of divinity. They 
seem, for the most part at least, to be simply miniature representations of 
human votaries and their domestic animals, who thus, according to a wide- 
spread practice, placed themselves and their belongings under the special 
protection of the higher powers. 

It is possible, as I have elsewhere suggested , 3 that in a small building 
which occupies a most conspicuous position in the great prehistoric city ot 
Guiilas, in Crete, we have actually before us the remains of one ot these 
Mycenaean shrines, originally containing a sacred tree. This is a small 
oblong building, about nine yards long by four wide, with walls originally 
breast high, consisting of two tiers of large roughly-squared blocks, the upper 
of which shows externally a projecting border, which recalls on a smaller scale 
the parapet of a great terrace wall that rises beyond it. The entrance to this 
low- walled enclosure on the small side to the north has mortised slabs on 
either side for the insertion of jambs, and must have consisted of a door-way 
higher than the walls themselves, and which may therefore have served some 
sacral purpose, the sanctity of the trilith or ritual doorway being widely 
prevalent iu early religious cult, notably among the Phrygians . 4 Here, as in 
the case of a Ivnossian cult-scene, to he described below, the doorway of the 
enclosure may have had either in it or before it a sacred pillar, while the 
tree itself stood within the hypaethral shrine, spreading its boughs over its 
low walls and lintel. In front of this entrance is a large rock-cut cistern, 
originally no doubt, like other cisterns of Goulas, roofed in with the aid of lime- 
'toue beams. In this connexion it may be noticed that the ritual watering of 
sacred trees, either from a natural or artificial source, is a regular feature of 
this form of worship. Iu the Mycenaean cult this is illustrated by the Vaplieio 

1 Sue below. p. 113 *>' 77 . conducted by M. T)e Margne, have shown that 

- See An mini of tin Bnf/\b Srhnol at Afhm*. a part of it at least was occupied by the 
10 mo. inland Latu. Hut the fact remains incontest - 

■ See in\ letter to the A^vl* int/, July 4, able that the overwhelming mass of existing 
1MM), p. IS, and Mioulas, the City of Zeus’ remains belongs to the prehistoric period. 
[Annual of On BntiAt SA100/ at Atlitn^, 1806). 4 See below, p. lSl. 

The re- ‘"it Fj -n* !i e\< orations on this site. 
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gem, representing two lion-headed daemons, who have filled two high-spouted 
vases from the basin of a fountain, and raise them above what appears to be a 
nurseling palm-tree 1 (Fig. 1). It may be noted 
that this religious cultivation of the young palms 
— then no doubt being largely introduced on to 
Greek soil by the cosmopolitan taste of the 
Mycenaean rulers — finds a later parallel in the 
Assyrian representations, first explained by Dr. 

Tylor, of winged genii fertilising the adult palm 
with the male cones. The parallelism is very 
suggestive. 

It is not necessary, indeed, to suppose that 
the sacred tree enclosed ex kypothesi in the 
Goulas shrine was a palm. A palm column, it 
is true, appears on a gem from this site 2 with 
two deer as supporters, in a scheme to be de- 
scribed below. But in Crete, as elsewhere in 
the Mycenaean world, there seems to have been a considerable variety of 
sacred trees. We recognise the pine and the cypress; and the abiding 
traditions of Knossos and Gortyna show how intimately the plane tree, which 
so often marks the presence of a spring, was bound iq3 with the cult ol the 
Cretan Zeus. The globular bunches of the tree, beneath which the Goddess 
sits on the signet from the Akropolis Treasure at Mycenae, have naturally 
suggested a vine. It will be seen from an interesting fragment from the site 
of Knossos that the fig must also be included among the sacred trees of the 
Myeenaeans. 



Fig 1 — Gi:m from Y.u'iirio 
Tomb . Dalmox.- wau.iuxg 
Nurseling Palms. 


§ 2 . — >$ Wend Fig-Tree oml Altar on a Pyxi* front Knossos. 

The object in question (Fig. 2) is a portion of a cylindrical vase or pyxis 
of dark steatite, decorated with reliefs, found on the slope of the hill known as 
Gypsaclcs, which rises opposite to that on which the Palace of Knossos stands. 1 
A remarkable feature of this fragment is that its lower margin is perforated by 
a rivet-hole, and shows other traces which indicate that the bottom of the cup 
was in a separate piece. The fact that at Palaeokastro, in Eastern Crete, an 
intaglio exhibiting dolphins and rocks in the same dark steatite, origin- 
ally the bezel of a Mycenaean ring, was found covered with a thin plate of 
gold beaten into the design, suggests that in this case too the dull-coloured 
core may have been coated with the same brilliant material, and that the 
rivet holes may have partly served to attach the gold plate. It can be 
shown that the returning spiral designs of the oldest Mycenaean gold work are 


1 Apparently in a laige pot : recalling the Pope, 
culture of nurseling palms at Bonligheia, ~ See p. 1,34, Fig. 32. 

where they are largely cultivated for religious 3 It was obtained by me on the spot m 

purposes, on ing to a special privilege from the 1 894. 
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simply the translation into metal of the much more ancient steatite reliefs 
representing the same ornamentation. We may well believe that the steatite 
reliefs, like those of the fragment before us, gave birth in the same way to 
the figured designs in repousse work, such as those that decorate the Vapheio 
vases, and that we here in fact see the intermediate stage of soft-stone 
carving, originally coated with a thin gold plate, which led up to more 
perfected art. 

The design itself, so far as it is possible to study it in its fragmentary 
condition, presents so much naturalism and spirit that we may well believe 
that had the whole been preserved to us it would have afforded the nearest 
parallel to the marvellous gold cups from the Spartan tomb. 

In the lowest zone of the composition, or, as we may call it, the fore- 
ground, appear parts of two male figures. The foremost of the two is in 
violent action, his right arm raised and his left thrown behind him. He is 
clad in the Mycenaean loin-clotliing, and his feet were apparently swathed in 
the usual manner. Under his left shoulder fall long tresses of hair, recalling 
those that appear in the same position on the figures of the Vapheio cups and 
those of the Kefti tributaries on the tomb of Rekhmara. The prominent 
treatment of the sinews and muscles resembles that of the leaden figure from 
Karnpos . 1 

Behind this is a second male figure, who appears to be kneeling on one 
knee, and holding his right arm forwards, with bis fingers and thumb together, 
as if in the act of sprinkling grain. Immediately behind him is a square 
block of isodomic masonry, with coping at top, which, from the two-horned 
object above it, is evidently an altar. It will be shown in the course of this 
study that this horned adjunct is a usual article of Mycenaean altar 
furniture . 2 

The altar, with its regular isodomic structure, recalls the limestone walls 
of some of the better constructed parts of the Palace at Knossos. It prob- 
ably reproduces the original form of the rectangular altars in its Courts 
already referred to, of which only the bases now remain. 

In striking contrast to the isodomic construction of the altar are the two 
low walls of the enclosure represented above. Here we see a series of 
irregular, mostly more or less diamond-shaped, blocks, which may be taken 
to represent the earlier roughly polygonal style of wall building. It is not 
possible, however, to be sure whether we have here a rustic survival of the 
older style, or whether the irregular character of the masonry is intended to 
indicate that it is of more ancient date than the altar outside. If, as I venture 
to believe, we have here to deal with the temenos of a sacred grove, the 
latter hypothesis may appear the more probable. 

The tree within is certainly a fig-tree, the characteristic outline of the 
leaves being clearly defined. On a signet-ring, to be described below , 3 
also found on the site of Knossos, a group of sacred trees is seen within the 
temenos wall of a sanctuary which, from the trifid character of their foliage, 


1 Tsuntas, Mujopai, PI. XI. 


- See below, p. 135 seqq. 


3 See p. 170. 
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may also with some probability be recognised as tig-trees. This analogy, 
coupled with the walled enclosure and the altar in front of it, leads to the 
conclusion that here too we see before 11s one of a grove of sacred trees 
within its sanctuary wall. It is probable that the gold plates in the 
shape of fig-leaves found in the Acropolis tomb at Mycenae 1 * * — the thin foil of 
which proclaims their connexion with funereal cult — are also connected with 
the special sanctity of this tree. 

The traditional sanctity of the fig-tree is well marked in the later cult 
ot Greece. The Sacred Fig, the gift of Demeter, is well known, which stood 
°n the Eleusinian Way beside the tomb of Phytalos. and gave his spiiit an 
undying habitation.'- Fig-leaves as religious types appear on the coins of 
Kameiros in Rhodes and ot the Cariau Idyma. I11 Laconia Dionysos was 
worshipped under the form of a fig-tree." A tig-tree is said to have sprung 
"here Gaia sought toward off the bolts of Zeus from her soil Sykeas, and the 
prophylactic powers ufthe.se trees against lightning were well known . 4 The 
sanctity ot the fig-tree among the primitive elements of the Peloponnese, as 
well as in Mycenaean Crete, will be shown to have a special value in relation 
to the Ficus Runiinalis at Rome." Both on the score of fruitfulness, and 
h'oni the character ot the spots where it is found, the fig-tree may well 
have inspired a special veneration in primitive Aegean cult. In Crete it 
still grows wild where no other tree can fix its roots, at the mouth of the 
caves ot indigenous divinities and in the rocky mountain clefts beside once 
sacred spiings. 

Pile pnst-like object to the right of the fig-tree in the steatite relief 
fragment leinains enigmatical. It may well be some kind of sacred post or 
‘ Asl lent — perhaps the sacral object which recurs with religious subjects on 
several Mycenaean gems 1 ' — an upright post impaling a triangle. The attitude 
ul the man apparently engaged in sprinkling grain in front of the altar seems 
capable ot a very probable explanation. When we recall the fact that the 
altar, with the same horn-like appendages, that surmounts the small gold 
shrines trom the slialt-graves at Mycenae, is accompanied mi either side by 
two tigiues 1 >t doves, and that the shrines t lie nisei \ es stand in close relation to 
small gold images ot a naked Goddess with doves perched on her head 
and shoulders, it becomes highly probable that the kueeling man 011 the cup 
P engaged 111 spiinkling grain for sacred birds of the same kind. That 
the do\ e bad become domesticated in Crete before the great days of 
Mycenae appears probable from the discovery which I made in an early 
house beneath the Palace at Knussos of a painted vase in the form of a dove 
belonging to the prae-Mycenaeau or Kanuires class of pottery. 


At fu until ni. 1-4: A luvvaos Cf. 

JJottidier. l><m n\knU h s p. 437. 

4 Set* liottlduT, nj/. r}t . p. 44 l >. 

' See below, p. 1JS stqq. 

See below, p. 154, Fig. 31. 


1 Si.lihem.iun. pp. 11JI, i\)2, Fig-. 
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§ 3 . — The Dove Cult of Primitive Greece. 

It must not be forgotten that birds of various kinds play an important 
part in this early cult of sacred trees and pillars. Among primitive races 
at the present day the spiritual being constantly descends on the tree or 
stone in the form of a bird, or passes from either of them to the votary 
himself in the same bird form, as the agent of his inspiration. 

It is certain that much misconception as to the part played by sacred 
birds in ancient religion has been produced by the thoroughly unscientific 
habit of looking for the origin of the associated phenomena through the vista 
of later highly specialised cults, instead of from the standpoint of primitive 
ideas. Especially has this been the case with the sacred doves of Greece. 
Even the dove cult associated with Semiramis was, as lias been well pointed 
out by M. Salomon Reinach, 1 * in its origin un-Semitic, Nor in its early stage 
was there any special connexion with Aphrodite. In the Odyssey the dove 
bears nectar to Zeus.- His soothsaying wild doves at Dodona go back to the 
beginnings of Hellenic religion. The dove is equally connected with Dione, who 
represented the consort of the ‘ Pelasgian Zeus long before she was assimi- 
lated with Aphrodite. It may be noted that where the sacred doves appear 
in their simplest European form they are generally associated with a sepul- 
chral cult. It is in fact a favourite shape, in which the spirit of the departed 
haunts his last resting-place, and in accordance with this idea we see the 
heathen Lombards ornamenting their grave-posts with the effigy of a dove.' 1 
Nor was it otherwise in prehistoric Cyprus. The figure* of doves that adorn 
the rims of certain vases from the early Copper Age tombs of the island, 4 
accompanied with cone-like figures and small libation vases, are most probably 
connected with a sepulchral cult. 


§ 4 . — The Association of Sue ted Tree and Pillar. 

In succeeding sections attention will be called to a whole series of 
Mycenaean cult scenes in which the sacred tree is associated with the 
•sacred pillar. This dual cult is indeed so widespread that it may be 
said to mark a definite early stage ot religious evolution. In treating 
here of this primitive religious type the cult of trees and pillars, or rude 
stones, has been regarded as an identical form of worship. 3 The group 


1 Anfhropoloijie , vi. pp. .562, .563. 

■ Oil xii. 62, 63. 

Paul Diae. Dt. 10. A, Lnnyohariloi urn. 
v. 34. 

4 Ohnefalseh- Richter, Kypro*. die Bibil mid 
Ilomtr, p. 283, Figs. 181, 182, 186. Tomb', 
of the early class in which these vases occur 
go back, if we may judge from the discovery 
in one of them of a cylinder of Saigon (3SUO 
u.c.), as early as the fourth millennium before 
our era. 

3 For the ideas underlying this widespread 


primitive cult I need only tefer to Tylor. 
Primiiirc Cultim. 11 . p. 160 tnjq. and p. 215 
'< ‘j'f The spirit is generally forced to enter 
the stone or pillar by charms and incantations, 
and sometimes also passes into the body of the 
priest or worshipper. The ‘ possession ’ itself 
of the material object is only in its nature 
temporary. 'When the spirit departs the 
“idol remains only a sacred object. When 
a deity is thus brought down into a tree it 
blends wilh the tree life.' 
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is indeed inseparable, and a special feature of tlie Mycenaean cult scenes with 
which we have to deal is the constant combination of the sacred tree with pillar 
or dolmen. The same religious idea — the possession of the material object by 
the nil men of the divinity — is common to both. The two forms, moreover 
shade off into one another ; the living tree, as will be seen, can be 
converted into a column or a tree-pillar, retaining the sanctity of the 
original. No doubt, as compared with the pillar-form, the living tree was in 
some way a more realistic impersonation of the godhead, as a depositary of 
the divine life manifested by its fruits and foliage. In the whispering of 
its leaves and the melancholy soughing of the breeze was heard, as at 
Dodona, the actual voice of the divinity. The spiritual possession of the 
stone or pillar was more temporary in its nature, and the result of a special 
act of ritual invocation. But the presence of the tree or bush which afforded 
a more permanent manifestation of divine life may have been thought to 
facilitate the simultaneous presence of the divinity in the stock or stone, 
just as both of them co-operate towards the ‘ possession ’ of the votary 
himself. 

In India, where worship of this primitive character is perhaps best 
illustrated at the present day, the collocation of tree and stone is equally 
frequent. The rough pyramidal pillars of the Bliuta Spirit, the dolmen 
shrines with their sacred stones, and many other rude •‘baetyls” of the 
same kind, such as those of the Horse God and the Village God amoim the 
K1 muds, are commonly set up beneath holy trees. In the Druidical worship 
of tlie West, the tree divinity and the Menhir or stone pillar are associated 
in a very similar manner, and lingering traditions of their relationship are 
still traceable in modern folklore. To illustrate indeed this sympathetic 
conjunction of tree and pillar we have to go no further afield than the borders 
of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. Beside the pre-historic stone fence of 
Rollright the elder tree still stands hard by the King Stone, about which it is 
told that when the flowery branch was cut on Midsummer Eve, the tree bled, 
the stone 1 moved its head.’ 1 

$ o —The ‘ Labyrinth ’ and the Pillar Shrines of the God of the Double Axe. 

It will be shown in the course of this study that the cult objects of 
Mycenaean times almost exclusively consisted of sacred stones, pillars, and 
trees. It appears, however, that certain symbolic objects, like the double 
axe, also at times stood as the visible impersonation of the divinity. A valu- 
able illustration of this aspect of primitive cult, which has hitherto escaped 
attention, is supplied by the subject of a painted Mycenaean vase (Fig. 3), 
now in the British Museum, found during the recent excavations at Old 
Salami s in Cyprus.- We see here the repeated delineation of a double axe 

appeaiance of a Zeus Lalnanios in Cyprus. 
I. H. Hall, Jnnrn. Amtrirau Oriental Soc. 
ISS.'i. Cited bj 0. Richter, Ky/no &e. p. 21. 


1 See liu paper on • The Rollrij'lil Stones 
and their Folklore,’ p. 20, Folklore Journal. 
189.1. 

1 It is woith notiny m this connexion the 
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apparently set in the ground between pairs of bulls, which also have double 
axes between their horns. But this representation contains a still more intei- 
estiug feature. At the foot of the handle of axe, namely, appears in each ease 
that distinctive piece of Mycenaean ritual furniture elsewheie described as ‘the 
horns of consecration.’ It occupies the same position in relation to the 
double axe as in other eases it does to t lie pillar or tree forms of the divinity. 
We have here therefoie an indication that the double axe itselt was an object 
of worship, and represented the material form or indwelling-place of the 
divinity, in the same way as his amconic image of stone or wood. It is a form 
of worship very similar to that described by Ainniianus as still existing in his 
days among the Alans of the East Pontic coast lands, who simply fixed a 
naked sword into the ground with barbaric ritual, and worshipped it as the 
(Tod of War. 1 A curious parallel to this is to be found in a Hittite relief at 
Pterium,- which represents a great sword with the blade stuck in the ground. 
The handle here has come to life, and portrays the divinity himself and his 
lion supporters. 



Fig. 3. — Double Axi. with ‘lloiiv-, of I'on.-h hums ’ beiwixx Buns’ Hkaiis with 
simii.ah Axes. Myienatix Va-f Ot,i> S\i\mis 


The idea of the double axe as the actual material shape of the divinity, 
the object into which his spiritual essence might enter as it did into his 
sacred pillar or tree, throws a new light on the scene represented on the 
large gold signet from the Akropolis treasuie at Mycenae (Fig. 4). Here, 
above the group of the Goddess and her handmaiden-.. and beneath the con- 
joined figures of the sun and moon, is seen a double axe. which is surely 


1 Am m. Marc. x\\i. *J. '2\. * Xee templum 

apud cos vfaitur ant dolnhrmn. . . mm! 
gladins Mrharico ritu lutnii figitur mulib 
eunn|ue ut Martem regnmuni i|iia< <-ucuni< ii- 
cant praesnlem vererimdius t.olunt Prof. 
Ernest Gardner also calls m\ attention t<> a 


]iawi!'i‘ ot the Schul. A on Iliad A '2l>4 ; 
(Kaivtvs) Trains aKoi'hior eV t a pfirairarcp rf/s 
ay opus 0€dp topto 7r poa eraser apiSuzti’. 

J 1’ciTot et ('lnpic/. LArt »hnr< /' Auf ft/mf/, 
t. iv. p. (U'J and p. 1547. Fig. 
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something more tlmn a mere symbol. It stands in a natural relation to the 
small figure of the warrior God to the left, and probably represents one of 
the cult forms under which he was worshipped. The small, apparently 
descending, image of the God himself may be compared with a similar armed 
figure on a ring from lvnossos, to be described below, in which the cult form 
of the divinity is seen in the shape of an obelisk. The tree behind the 
Goddess on the signet-ring, the small stone cairn on which one of the 
attendants stands and the double axe probably reproduce for us the 
external aspect of the scene of worship, into which religious fancy lias, 
here, also pictorially introduced the divine actors. The curious reduplica- 
tion of the axe blades suggests indeed that it stands as an image of the 
conjunction of the divine pair — a solar and a lunar divinity. This primitive 
aspect of the cult, in which the double axe was actually regarded as a pair 



", 1 >' m,t, '‘ s < receives in fact a curious illustration from the human imagery 
G later Greek cult. On the reverse of the coins of Tenedos, as on so 
inani mum types, the old double axe form of the divinity is still preserved 

"" 1 ! t ' '.’V Vt;rso si,lu a l’l’^i rs its anthropomorphic 'equivalent in the’ 
7" IM ; , V a, " fur ! n ,l0a ' 1 ’ wllid * bas been identified with Dionysos and 

- nadne. ft may be noted that m Tenedos Dionysos is the solar Sabazios of 
H'e f liraco-I’luygiau cult. 

W 'tli the evidence of this primitive cult of the weapon itself before our 
> }' > i seems natural to interpret names of Cariau sanctuaries like Labranda 
the most literal sense as the place of the sacred G/oy/s, which was the 

Jiccifl. II is/,, rin Xnnwnna pp. 47(5 } 477 , 
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Lydian (or Carian) name for the Greek 7 reXe/cu?, or double-edged axe . 1 * On 
Carian coins indeed of quite late date the labry.% set up on its long pillardike 
haudle, with two dependent fillets, has much the appearance of a cult image. - 
The name itself reappears in variant forms, and notably connects itself with 
Labranda near Mylasa, which was a principal scene of the worship of the Carian 
Zeus. A traditional connexion between the Carian and old Cretan worship is 
found in the name Labrandos applied to one of the Curetes who was said to 
have migrated to the neighbourhood of Tralles , 3 and whose associate, moreover, 
Panamoros preserves another form of the name of the Carian divinity . 4 5 * 

The ajrpearance of the divine double axe on the vase between the two 
bulls finds a close parallel in the Mycenaean lentoid gem from the Heraeum ,' 1 
on which a double axe is seen immediately above a bull’s head. The 
connexion of the God of the Double Axe with the animal is well brought out 
on the Anatolian side by the figure of Jupiter Dolichenus, a Commagenian var- 
iant of the Carian god, who stands, after the old Hittite manner, on the back of 
the bull. Once more we are taken back to Crete, and to the parallel associations 
of Zeus-Minos and the Minotaur. These comparisons, moreover, give an 
extraordinary interest to an identification already arrived at on philological 
grounds. It was first pointed out by Max Mayer 0 that the Carian Labrandos 
or Labraundos in its variant forms is in fact the equivalent ot the Cretan 
Labyrinthos. The Cretan Labyrinth is essentially ‘ the House ot the Double 
Axe .’ 7 


1 Plutarch, (Jmrst. Hi-nv. 4.3. 

- See especially the reverse of a coin of 
Aplnodisias, struck under Augustus, B. M. Cat, 
Carat, &c.. PI. VII. 2. Zeus Labraundos is 
often represented in only partially anthropo- 
morphized form. 

3 Et Muyn. s.r. E vticovos. Cf. Roscher's 
Lexikon, Art. ‘ Kureten,’ p. 1599. 

4 Uavafxapos is the more usual form. See 
Kretschmer, Einhitmaj in d. 6W*A. <1. yrkrh. 
Sprache , p. 303, n. 2. 

5 Kchliemann, Mynnw, p. 36*2, Fig. 541 ; 
Furtw angler, Antikt Ounmai , PI. II. 42. 

R Jahrbuch d. K . I). In>f. vii. (1892), 
p. 191. He derives Aafivptvdos from A afipvvdios 
(ZeDs), a i>ossible adjectival form of Act fipus. A 
similar but somewhat variant view • is put 
forth by Kretschmer { Einhituny . p. 404), 
to whom it had occurred independently. 
He makes Aa&vpivdos a Cretan corruption 
of the Carian AafipawSos, or its alternative 
form Aa&pawvtios. l)r. \V. Spiegelbet g. 
indeed, has lately (Ora nfalisti^rht Lift*' rat ur- 
Z+.itinaj, Dec. 1900, pp. 447 — 449). revived 
the view, suggested by Jablonsky, that the 

name Aa$ vptvdos took its origin from the 
Egyptian building known to the Greeks by 
that name, the Mortuary Temple, namely of 
Amenemhat III, whose more lasting monu- 


ment is the Fayum Province. The official 
form of Amenemhat's name A"- - lit' was 

Grecised into Aa&apis and Spiegelberg would 
derive A a&vpivdos from this -f the - tvdos end- 
ing of place-names, as Kop-tvQos. But the 
obvious objection to this is that this termina- 
tion, which in related forms can be traced 
through a large Anatolian region as well as 
Greece, belongs to the pra'-Helleme element 
of the Aegean world, to the same element, in 
fact, to which tahnj < itself belong*. On t lie 
other hand it is <piite natural to suppose that 
the Greeks having taken over the word 
A a.Qvpivdos applied by the earlier race to the 
Cretan building, should by a kind of Volk* ty- 
mofoyie transfer the term to the Temple of 
* Labans.’ 

7 Max Mayer and Kretschmer >itt.) 

derive the names of the places AajQpai/Sa and 
A aflvpivOos from the name* of the God, and thus 
iialin i-thj from the AaSpus. But the numerous 
terminations of local Carian names in -nda 
-ndos, on the one *ide. and of prae-Hellenic 
sites in Greece in -inthos or -ynt,th)s. make it 
probable that both the Labyrinth and Labranda 
may have taken their name dirndl y from the 
sacred axe, meaning simply “ the place of the 
Uibrys .” 
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In the great prehistoric Palace at present partially excavated by me at 
Knossos I have ventured on many grounds to recognise the true original of the 
traditional Labyrinth. It is needless here to speak of its long corridors and 
succession of magazines with their blind endings, its tortuous passages, and 
maze of lesser chambers, of the harem scenes painted on its walls, and its huge 
fresco-paintings and reliefs of bulls, grappled perhaps by men, as on a gem 
impression from the same site, the Mycenaean prototype of Theseus and the 



Flu, 5. — I’ill.u: or the I'orjiLE Axes in Palau:, Knossos, 


Minotaur. All this might give a local colour to the mythical scenes with 
which the building became associated. But there is direct evidence of even 
a more cogent nature. It was itself the 1 House of the Double Axe,’ and the 
Palace was at the same time a sanctuary. The chief corner stones and door- 
jambs, made of huge gypsum blocks, are incised with the double axe sign, 
inipl) mg consecration to the Cretan Zeus, More than this, in the centre of the 
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building are two small contiguous chambers, in the middle of each of which 
rises a square column, formed of a series of blocks, on every side of each of 
which in one case and on three sides of the other is engraved a double axe 
(Fig. 5). There can. I venture to think, be little doubt that these chambers 
are shrines, probably belonging to the oldest part of the building, and the 
pillars thus marked with the sign of the God are in fact his auiconic images. 
The double axe is thus combined with the sacred pillar. 

This view is corroborated by the occurrence in a Mycenaean building 
excavated by Mr. Hogarth on the opposite hill of Gypsades 1 * of a small room 
with a pillar of the same construction, on either side of which were more or 
less symmetrically arranged rows of clay cups turned upside down, such as 
are otherwise so abundantly associated with the votive deposits of the Cretan 
Cave sanctuaries. In this case the blocks forming the central pillar are not 
incised with the double axe symbol; but if the addition of any special religious 
attribute is now wanting, it may originally have been supplied by means of 
the painted coating of plaster so generally employed in Mycenaean Knossos. 

These Cretan pillar shrines find an interesting parallel in two contiguous 
chambers excavated by the British School at Phylakopi.- which were also 
exceptionally provided with free-standing square pillars. The presence of 
a curious type of painted vessel of the earlier Aegean class, apparently used 
for the reception of libations, had already made it probable to the excavators 
that these columnar chambers should be regarded as shrines. In this case, as 
probably in the Palace at Knossos, this pillar shrine in its original form goes 
back to the pre-Mycenaean period. In the presence of the Cretan parallels 
the full value of the free-standing pillar here as a vehicle of divine presence 
must now be recognised. It will be shown from a variety of evidence that the 
most typical form of the Mycenaean sacred pillar is represented as actually 
performing a structural function, and is in fact a ‘ Pdlar of the House.’ 

A useful commentary on these more or less domestic pillar shrines of 
the Mycenaeans is supplied by a vase fragment from a tomb at Eukomi (Old 
Salamis) 3 in which female votaries are seen within a two-stoieyed building, 
their hands raised in the act of adoration on either side of what appear to 
be square columns like those in the Knossian chambers (Fig. b). 

The recent exploration of the inner sanctuary of the Diktaean Cave has 
produced an interesting discovery which may be taken to illustrate the 
Mycenaean pillar worship in its most primitive and naturalistic form. In the 
lower vault of the Cave, and partly out of the waters of its subterranean pool, 
rises a foiest of stalactite columns, stuck into the crevices of which Mr. Hogarth 
found hundreds of votive bronzes, and among them a quantity of double axes 
declaring the special dedication to the Cretan Zeus. In these votive objects, 
thrust into the crevices of the stalactite, we may, I venture to think, see something 
more than a convenient way of disposing of offerings. They clearly indicate 


1 See A an nnt of the British School at Athene, 1897-8. p. 15. 

lyiMj. { A. S. Murray, etc. Excavation* in Cyprus, 

Annua' of tht British School at Athtn* f p. *3, Jbig. 1-/. 
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that in this case the natural columns of this Cavern shrine were regarded as 
the baetylie forms of the divinity, just as the Cave itself is here his temple. 
It may be observed, moreover, in this connexion that some of the shorter 
stalaginitic formations of this * Holy of Holies ’ are perfect representations 
of the omphalos type, and perhaps supply the true explanation of the origin 
of this form of sacred stone. 

It will be shown in the succeeding section that the inscribed libation 
table found in the upper sanctuary of the same Cave is in a similar way 
associated with a baetylie form of the God as an artificial column or cone. 

G . — The jStiiTvXos and Dud y lie Tables of Offering. 

There will be repeated occasion for observing the close correspondence 
of the Mycenaean and Semitic cult of sacred pillars. The best known 



Fig. 6 — Pillar Shrinks a no Votakie- ox Vase Fragment from Oi,r> Salamis, Cvrsc-. 


instance of the kind is the pillar set up by Jacob, which was literally 
Bethel, t lie House of God. It ins been suggested that these Semitic words- 
or some parallel form of the same — indicating the stone as the temporary place 


of indwelling for a divinity — supplied 
ftcuTvXiov, 1 and applied in a special wa 

1 Lenormant, Ait. 1 Ikietvlui ’ m Daremherg 
and Saglio, hut . dn Antiquitt**, i. t>42 >f qq. ; 
Baudissm, StnditH '»/* St-nutischtn lit 7/qioii, 
ji. 232 •itqq ; Dr. IL. Lewv. Dt^ $< Mtti» lu u 


the Greeks with the term j3aiTv\o$ or 
y I o the stone which, according to the 

F/'hnid trorh r ini 1 h’tn'hhr Fn, pp. 2.“).“), 2oG, 
who prefers the derivation ‘ bfj 'floah.’ The 
v,ord w as derived l»y the ancient grammarians 
fiom tl»e Cretan jSarrq — goat or gnat-skin, in 
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Cretan legem], was swallowed by Kronos under the belief that it was Lis son. 
But this stone, as Lenonnant Las well pointed out, is in fact nothing else than 
the material form of the Cretan Zeus himself. The name \\ as equally applied 
to the black cone representing the Sun God at Baalbec. 1 

In the stalactite pillars of the inner sanctuary of the great Diktaean 
Cave with their votive double axes, the emblems of the Cretan Zeus, we have 
already ventured to recognise baetylic shapes of the God in a purely natural 
form. But, over and above this, there remains a remarkable piece of evidence 
which assuredly implies the existence of an artificial pillar image of the 
divinity, it may be even the actual ‘baetylos’ of remote tradition. 

In the great upper hall of the Cave, near the small temenos more 
recently explored by the late Director of the British School, was found the 
fragment of a steatite table with cup-like receptacles for libations, and bear- 
ing upon it part of a prehistoric inscription, described by me in a previous 
publication. 2 The evidence ot a triple libation was there compared with the 
old Arcadian rite, the offering to the Dead before the falls of Styx. 3 

llpura fj.e\iicpr']T<p, pereireiTa Se »}8ei ol'vcy, 

To Tpirov avO' vSari. 

The special appropriateness was pointed out of such a rite in the case 
of the Cave shrine of the infant Zeus, where, according to the legend, he had 
been fed by the Nymphs with mingled milk and honey. 4 But there remains 
another feature of the Libation Table which brings it into still closer relation 
with the primitive baetylic image of the God. 

I he slab of ofteiing, in this case, with its triple receptacle, is in fact a 
part of a table. Its angles on the under side show projections which fitted 
on to four legs. But over and above these corner supports, which for a table 
of such dimensions would have been amply sufficient, the under surface of 
the offertory slab also displays a larger circular prominence, which shows that 
it was set over a small central column. The analysis of the original cult 
object now becomes clear. The Table of Offerings itself is only a secondary 
feature. The slab with the cups tor libation was simply placed over the 
pillar, here, perhaps, as shown in the reconstruction of the whole in Fig. 7, 
of slightly conical outline, — which in tact represents the aniconic image of 
the divinity, the actual boetylos of Zeus. 

The corner posts of the libation table were onlv added to afford 
additional security ; they give to the whole the appearance of a small shrine 
resembling the Mycenaean pillar shrines to be described in succeeding 


special allusion to the stone substitute of 
/tens swallowed by Kronos. This view lias 
been revived by Kvoronos, Znttrhrift t'lir 
nuiMiuttik, 1888. p. 222, and is preferred by 
Maximilian Mayer, Art. ‘ Kronos, 1 in 
Ttoseher's Luilon, li. p. l,r>24. But it is not 
explained how the word came to be applied 
(according to the EtymoL M.) to the stone of 
H.S. — VOL. XXI. 


Heliopolis. 

1 Etymnl. May. s. v. 

‘Further Discoveries of Cretan and 
Aegean Script,' J.H.S. xvii. (1897) p. Soil 

* Oil. X. .->19, .->2(1. 

* ( f. I)iod. v. 20. 
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sections . 1 In a sense, too, the table here has a real analogy with these, the 
top slab of such baetylic shrines being used either as a resting place for 
votive objects or as the support of a Mycenaean altar. It is to be noted, 
however, that in both cases the centre of the whole religious construction 
is the aniconic image within. The term ‘ altar,’ which has been so usually 
applied to these Mycenaean structures, is quite inadequate, though, as we 
shall see, these baetylic tables gave rise in later days, when the aniconic 
image itself had been superseded, to a Cretan form of altar, and to certain 
types of tripod. 

In the most primitive form of this pillar cult the offerings are simply 



Tio. 7.— Baetylic Table of Offering from the Diktaean Cave, Restored. 


placed on the holy stone . 2 In other cases a basket or some temporary 
receptacle is laid on top of it, containing the offering. Thus, for example, in a 
Greco-Roman relief , 3 the shovel-shaped basket of Bacchus— the Liknos or 


1 The analogy between these and the 
Diktaean Libation Table as reconstructed 
has been noted by Dr. P. Welters ( Jnhrbnch 
d. k. d. Inut. 191X1, pp. 147, 14S); but the 

explanation given by him, that both tile 
Diktaean structure and those represented on 
the signets are ‘ altars,' falls, as I venture 
to believe, short of the truth. The view again 
and again put forward m the course of the 
present study, is that they are in reality small 

shrines, the central columnar support of which 


is the aniconic image of the divinity. They 
are only ‘ altais ’ in a secondary sense. 

2 I have actually seen egg offerings thus 
placed on the top of a sacred stone in 
Finnish Lapland, the stone itself was so high 
that for the convenience of the votaries a 
pt iiniti\e form of ladder in the shape of a 
notched pine trunk was laid against it. 

6 Mon. Jnffliti, ii. PI. 37 ; Botticher, Baum- 
I’ultufi, PI. 56. 
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— Baetylh- Coses aso Offering 
Slabs os Hittitj: Seals. 


divinity of the stone ( Fig. 8 c). 


MYCENAEAN TREE AND PILLAR CULT. 

Vannus laden with grapes and other fruit, is placed on the coniform summit 
of a divine pillar, which, as is so often the case, is associated with a holy 
tree and sacral arch. It is interesting 
to note that the most typical form of 
the Hittite altars represents the super- 
position of a receptacle of the same 
shape as this offertory basket on what 
must certainly be recognised as a bae- 
t}’ lie cone (Fig', 8 a). In other cases 
the same conical base supports a small 
flat slab with offerings upon it (Fig. 8 b\ 
and at times again it is simply surmounted by a rayed disk indicative of the 

i.1. - i . , rv \ - rp. v 

the cup-shaped receptacles of the Diktaean 
slab represent, in a more developed foim, 
the cup-like hollows worked for the recep- 
tion of offerings in the capstones of some 
of our Dolmens, which themselves served 
as the shrines of departed human spirits. 

A very interesting parallel to the 
baetvlic libation table of the Diktaean 
Cave is supplied from a quarter which has 
perhaps a special significance in connexion 
with the primitive monuments of Cretan 
religion. The Libyan God Zeus Ammon 
was represented in his oracular shrine 
of the Oasis as a kind of cone or omphalos, 
a survival of aniconic worship which recalls 
the obelisk of his Egyptian impersonation, 
Amen-Ra. But a limestone object (Fig. 9) 
obtained by Dr. Dennis in the Cyrenaica 1 2 
reproduces the essential features of the 
pillar table of the Diktaean Cave. The 
central column is here of conical form, 
which on Libyan soil we should naturally 
connect with the native Zeus. The table 
above has the four subsidiary legs of the 
Cretan type, while its upper surface is 
surmounted by a kind of receptacle open 



Fig. 


9. — Small Baetyliu Altar 
from Cyrknvicv. 


1 Figs. 8 a, and 8 h , Tarsus seal, 
haematite, In\t. Journ. 1887, p. 34S 

(Ashmolean Museum) ; cf. cylindrical seal 
from Ciesarea in Cappadocia, Dresden Mu- 
seum (L. Messerschmidt, Orit-afniisti^ht Lit- 
ttratur-Z( ifitinj, 1900, p. 442, Fig. 1). Fig. 8, r, 
seal from Yuzgat, S.K. of Bogliaz Ku'»i, 
Budge. Pror. Sot'. Bihf, Arrh. ix. Nov. 1SS(>, 


(in the British Museum). Cf. another seal from 
Yuzgat (T. Tyler, Inttniuf. Conyr . of Oritnf - 
1892, p. 207, Fig. 13), where the winged 
disk surmounts a somewhat more primitive 
cone. On several examples the Cod himself 
is seen in anthropomorphic form before his 
baetvlic cone and altar slab. 

2 Now in the British Museum. Mr. Dennis 
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oil one side, and in this respect resembling the basket or Vannus placed 
on the sacred pillar already described. 

It is possible that the cult object from the Cyrenaica is of considerably 
later date than that from the Diktaean Cave, but there can be no doubt as 
to the parallelism presented by its constituent parts. Here, too, we have, 
— moulded, it is true, into a single piece, — the central object of worship, in this 
case a sacred cone, with the table placed above it and the receptacle for 
offerings on the upper surface. 

Two interesting pieces of evidence seem to show that this baetylic table 
formed a special feature in the indigenous Cretan cult, and even survived 
to Roman times. On a Mycenaean lentoid gem found in Crete, and present- 
ing in a variant form the Lions’ Gate type, 1 the sacred object on which the 
forefeet of the animals rest is neither the columnar image nor the usual 
Mycenaean altar with incurving sides, but an object consisting of a short 
central column, with a slab above it, further supported by side legs (Fig. 10). 
Here once more we recognise the essential features of the offertory table 
placed above the sacred pillar. 



Fio. 10.— Baetylic Table used as a Bask Fic. 11.— Baetylic Altar on- Coin- of 
for Saci-.al Liuss on- Cretan Gem. Cretan Community. 

In a much later shape, and with the original idea of the pillar idol 
merged in the sanctity of the whole block as a vehicle of offering, we find 
the same religious element surviving in a form of altar which occurs on 
certain coins of the Cretan community 2 as a badge of their common worship. 
On these coins (Fig. 11), struck under the Roman dominion, and bearing 
in an abbreviated form the legend KOINON KPHTHN, we still clearly 
distinguish the central baetylic column and the offertory slab above, with the 
legs at its angles. The table itself is here surmounted by a central 
akroterion, and lateral excrescences which represent here, as elsewhere, the 
tradition of the typical cult object of Mycenaean times, ‘ the horns of 
consecration.’ 

1 More fully described below. See p. 161. 
- Svoronos, X ((ini'* mat iqn( ht Crrte aii- 

rif-nup, PL XXXV. 3b. 


obtained it when Consul at Beng.izi, but no 
account exists of the exact place or circum- 
stance" of its discovery. 
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Some impressed glass plaques recently found by Dr. Tsuntas in tombs 
of the Lower Town at Mycenae 1 supply three different examples of the 
ancient pillar cult in association with the strange lion- 
headed daemons of Mycenaean religion. 2 * Elsewhere J 
we have seen the same monsters in the ritual act of 
watering the nurseling palms. In the present case 
they are engaged in pouring libations over sacred 
stones and pillars. In Fig. 12, 4 we see them holding 
the usual prochous vases, or beaked ewers, over what 
appears to be a cairn formed of natural stones, with a 
larger block on the top. This primitive form of stone 
worship recalls the setting up of stones from the bed of 
the Jordan by Jacob at Gilgal. It also receives a 

possible illustration in the stone heap on which a small T , , , 
y i-i 1 * Fig. 12. — Impressed 

figure stands m the scene presented by the great Glass Plaque from 

signet from Mycenae In Fig. 13 ; the same daemons Mycenae : Daemu.vs 

° ° pouring Libations on 

are similarly engaged on either side of square pillars, Sacked Cairn. 

which in form recall those with the incised double axes 

in the Palace of Knossos. The third example (Fig. 11) 0 is of a somewhat 
different kind, and supplies a most interesting analogy to the 1 baetylic table ’ 
described above. 

Here the ritual libation is poured into what appears to be a kind of 
bowl," resting on a column of the Mycenaean architectural type, decreasing in 





Fig. 13. — Impressed Glass Plaque from Fig. 14. — Impressed Glass Plaque from 

Mycenae : Daemons pouring Lirations on Mycenae : Daemons pouring Lirations on 

Saciied Pillar. a Kaf.tylio Pripod-Lebes. 

diameter towards its base. The bowl lias two further supports on either side, 
answering to the legs of the offertory slab in the types above described. It 

1 Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Tsuntas I the ridge leading from the Acropolis to 
am able to reproduce these objects from Charvati. 

drawings made by M. (lillitTon. '* Found in the same tomb as the pieceding. 

2 See below, p. 168 *rqq. 7 Dr. Tsuntas interprets this feature in 

See Fig. 1, p. lOl. the same maimer. It might be also regarded 

4 From a dromos tomb, with rock-cut sipuue as a capital of the column, but this would not 

chamber, some distance north of the Acropolis. explain the side suppoits. It is obviously a 

"* Found in a plundered tholos tomb west of receptacle. 
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is possible that in this case there were only three legs, and that what we see 
before us is in fact a tripod with a central stem. This religious type again 
supplies the prototype of a class of tripods that survived to later times, where it 
also assumes an anthropomorphic form. The interior baetylic pillar indeed 
could hardly be thus treated, and the anthropomorphic element was trans- 
ferred to the outer supports. A well known example of this kind is supplied 
by the Oxford tripod, 1 in which the basin, in addition to its central stem, is 
supported by three figures of Goddesses standing on the backs of lions. In a 
zoomorphic form the same underlying idea is illustrated by the three serpents 
of bronze, which formed the central prop of the golden tripod dedicated to 
the Delphian God out of the spoils of the battle of Plataea. 2 


§ 7 . — Zeus Kapputas and the Meteoric Element in Baetylic Stones, 

The sanctity of baetylic stones and pillars is due to a variety of causes. 
It may be connected with some particular manifestation supposed to be of a 
spiritual nature — to the interpretation of a sign, or of a dream, as in the case of 
Jacob’s pillar. Artificial pillars may owe their indwelling spiritual being' to 
the holiness of the spot where they are set up, to religious symbols like the 
double axe carved on their surface, or to some special rite of consecration, of 
which, in Mycenaean religion, the two-horned cult object set before them is 
often the external symbol. Wooden columns, as we shall see, often take over 
their sanctity from the sacred tree out of which they are hewn. 

There is also a good deal of evidence to show that certain natural blocks 
derived their baetylic qualities from the fact that they were of meteoric origin. 
According to Sanchoniathon 3 ‘ Baetylos ’ is ‘ the son of Ouranos,’ in other words 
sky-fallen. The phenomena associated with aerolites seem indeed to a certain 
extent to have attached themselves to the whole class of sacred stones. The 
early cults of the Greek world supply a good illustration of this class of ideas in 
the ‘ rude stone,’ or o’pyo? Afdo?, that stood near Gythion in Laconia, and was 
known as Zeus Kappdtas — in other words the Zeus ‘ fallen down ’ from heaven. 4 
Allied to this are the Jeeraunia or thunderstones, which, as the ‘bolts of 
heaven,’ were naturally recognised in the stone axes of an earlier age. 5 A 
stone found near Mantineia bears an archaic inscription, 6 which shows that 


1 8ee Prof. P. Gardner, J.H.S. xvi. (181)6) 
PI. XII. and p. 275 «(/<?., where various 
classical parallels to this type of tripod are 
given. 

2 Her oi lot u*i (ix. 81) speaks of the tripod as 
standing over the three-headed serpent. 

3 P. 30, Ed. Orelli. 

1 See Sain Wide, Lnkoniv'h* Cult p. p. 21. 

‘ Zeus Kappotas is der vom Himmol gefallene 
ap7bx \l6os KamruiTas = Kara-Trccr-as a US del* 

YV lirzel irer-, 7rd}T-, vgl. TrJ)T-d-ofiai. y Sam 
Wide saw in it rather a ‘ thunder-stone * than 
a meteorite. But the two ideas can hardly 


be kept distinct. 

5 Pliny, II. W. xxxvii. 9. Sotaeus et alia 
duo genera fecit cerauniae, nigrae rubentisque, 
ac similes eas esse seeuribus ; lis quae nigrae 
sunt et rotundae urbes expugnari et classes 
easque betulos vocari : quae vero longae sunt 
eeraiinias.' Btfuli are &clitv\oi. On stone 
axes or celts regarded as thunderbolts, cf. 
J. Evans, Aivitnf Stone Implements (2nd ed. ), 

p. 62 stqq. 

6 Aits Kfpawd, Cauer, Del. (2nd Ed.) 447, 
(7. O. A. 101) S. Wide, loc. cit., refers to this. 
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Zens himself could be personified as such a stone. The rude stone images 
of the Charites at Orchomenos were sky -fallen ; and a kindred form of the 
belief is found in the case of the still half aniconic image of ‘ the Diana of 
the Ephesians,’ ‘that fell down from Jupiter.’ It is certain that the religious 
effect of the descent of a meteorite must have been very great in primitive 
societies, 1 * and may indeed be regarded as the actual origin of certain local 
cults. But the idea of rude stones as the indwelling place of divinities or 
spirits was far too universal to be traced to this single source. The meteoric 
element must rather be regarded as a contributory influence, whence certain 
features in the beliefs regarding baetylic stones were derived. The idea of 
their flying through the air or falling from heaven, and their supposed power 
of burning with inner fire and shining in the night-time, were probably 
suggested by the phenomena associated with meteoric stones. 

§ 8 . — Sepulchral Stelae as Baetylic Habitations of Departed Spirits. 

The stage in aniconic worship in which the pillar is of a purely artificial 
kind and the stone is, as it were, offered to a spiritual beiug as a place of 
habitation, marks an advance on the more primitive idea of a holy stone as 
one that has in some way manifested it>elf as being in spiritual possession. 
Yet the rites by which the medicine men of primitive races the world over 
are able to shut up Gods or Spirits in a material object, show how easily the 
idea of attracting or compelling such spiritual occupation must have arisen. 
A proof of this is found in the ideas attaching to the rude stone monuments 
placed over graves. These have not merely a memorial significance, but are 
actually a place of indwelling for the ghosts of the occupant of the tomb or 
his followers and slaves. It is before the dead in his stony form that due 
offerings of food and drink are placed; and when the monument takes a 
human shape, such as in a grosser form is assumed by the Kammennaye 
Babe that rise above the Kurgans of the Russian Steppes, or in a more 
artistic guise is seen in the funereal reliefs of Sparta, the deceased himself is 
often represented holding in his hands the cup for libations. The stelae of 
the graves at Mycenae must themselves be regarded as baetylic forms of the 
departed spirits of members of the royal house ; and in the reliefs upon them 
exhibiting scenes of war and the chase we may recognise a compromise 
between the idea of supplying a spirit with an aniconic habitation, and that 
of pictorially delineating it in human form, of which we shall see numerous 
illustrations in Mycenaean cult scenes. 

§ 9 . — The Tomb of Zcv.s. 

The two conceptions of the pillar image of divinity and of the tombstone 
as the dwelling place of a departed spirit meet in the idea of a mortal God. 


1 See Prof. H. A. Miers, 4 The Fall of Meteorites in Ancient and Modern Times/ Science 

Progress, vol. vii. 1898. 
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In some respects later traditions of this class may be due to the mere attempt 
to explain the presence of an aniconic image of divinity in days when anthro- 
pomorphic forms had triumphed. But the very ancient religious elements with 
which traditions of this class are often bound up point to a time when the 
God himself could be regarded as having run an earthly course, and passed 
like an ordinary mortal through the gates of death. 

We are tempted to believe that some of the small cellular shrines, 
illustrated by the signet rings of the Mycenaeans, were themselves derived 
from analogous forms of a primitive sepulchral architecture such as we find 
in the megnlithic dolmen chamber of Mycenae itself, and the analogous struc- 
ture belonging to the prae-Mvcenaean or ‘ Amorgian ’ period of Aegean culture 
lately excavated at ChalandrianS in Svrad 

The survival of such sepulchral traditions in connexion with divinities is 
very widespread on Greek, Syrian and Anatolian ground. The tomb of Adonis 
was placed within the temple-court of By bios. In that of Paphos the grave 
of Aphrodite was pointed out as well as her sacred cone ,' 2 * * and with it was the 
burial-place of her chosen priest, the hero Kmyras/ a favourite or double of 
Apollo, otherwise akin to the Cilieian Sandon. The omphalos of Apollo at Delphi 
became known as ‘ the tomb of Dionysos ’ * — who, under his earlier Thracian 
form of Sabazios. was himself a Sun-God — and was even said to bear an in- 
scription parodied from that of the Cretan Zeus . 5 * At other times it was the 
Python’s tomb. 

This solar aspect of Dionysos gives a special value to the fact that at 
Argos the • tomb of Ariadne ' was shown in the sanctuary of the Cretan 
Dionysos 0 In the sacred grove of Aphrodite Ariadne at Amathus in Cyprus 
was also shown her tomb . 7 

At Amyklae, where, as we now know from Tsuntas's excavations, the 
local cult goes back to Mycenaean antiquity , 8 the colossal image of Apollo, 
which even in classical times had only partially lost its original aniconic 
form, stood on its altar seat above the grave of his favourite Hyakinthos. 
But Hyakinthos himself simply represents the local God of Amyklae in a 
reduplicated form, and the Laconian colonists, who transferred his tomb and 
cult to Tarentiue soil, regarded Apollo and Hyakinthos as one and the same 
divinity. 1 ’ In the days when the cult images of the Gods had taken human 
forms the aniconic idol ceased to be generally intelligible to the worshippers, 
and its occasional survival side bv side with the anthropomorphic impersona- 
tion of the divinity led to a revival of the sepulchral tradition in another 
form. The sacred cone was supposed to mark the burial place of some 


1 Ts-unta-, ’E <p. 'Apx. 1S«0, PL. VII. 

J Clem. Horn. Hfrot/u. 1. 24 : Knmarm, Kypro> 

Huil th r £, / >prnmj tit n Aphi'*nlitfil;nlt us % p. 34. 

1 Clem. Alex. Vn>h\ p. 4<> ; ■-.ee Knmaim, 

op. rit. p. 33 mu l ]>. 27 -*#-77 

Tat l.Ul, rule, hi'iffe S, 2->. 'O 5e ofA<pci\bs 

T a(pu s 4 <tti Aiovvvov. 

1 Philoch. fr. 22 in Mala la, tmiv iSetV tt\v 
ra<pT)V avrov eV AeAQoUs napa rbv AiroWuva t bv 


Xpucrovv. @6dpov 5e r l (Jvai virovoilrai 7} (ropos, iv 
V ypatperai’ ’ErflaSe kutcu davwv A tovvaos 6 itc 
SejueAfjs. 

6 PdUS. ii. 23, 7. 

7 Plutarch, 20 

‘Ex tov ’Au.vk\o.'iov. [*E (prj/j.. ‘ ApxcuoA. 1892, 
p. 1 v. 77 .] 

'* Cf, Poly bios, 1. viii. c*. 30. 2 
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associated hero or mythical being, in reality simply representing a dual 
type of the God himself. 

But the conception of the mortal God and the cult of his sepulchral 
monument is most familiar in the abidinsc traditions of the Cretan Zeus. 
The ‘ tomb of Zeus ’ was shown in Crete down to at least the fourth century 
of our era, and it was indeed the preservation of this piece of primitive 
religion, so foreign to later notions, that gained for the Cretans the distin- 
guishing epithet applied to them by Kadimaehos 1 * * and St. Paul. Possibly 
more than one locality claimed to possess the sepulchre, as the records 
preserved of it sometimes seem to couple it with the Cave of Zeus on Mount 
Ida. sometimes with Knossos. Lactantius places it at Knossos, and adds that 
it bore the inscription in early Greek characters, Zeus, son of Kronos-; but 
according to one version, which clearly tits on to the prue-Hellenic tradition 
of the island, the original name on the tomb was that of Minos 8 According 
to one legend Pythagoras was said to have written on the tomb : 

dancov Kelrac Zar bn A.ta KiK\i']aKovoi.v , 4 

Lucian speaks of a tomb and stele 5 and the continued veneration of the 
monument is attested by Christian writers down to Julius Firtnicus , 6 who 
wrote in the first half of the fourth century. After this there is a break in 
the written records till the eleventh century, when Michael Psellos speaks of 
the legend as still living, and relates that the Cretans show a cairn or heap 
of stones above the grave of Zeus . 7 This might be taken to show that the 
older monument was then a heap of ruins. It is certain that later Cretan 
tradition has persistently connected the tomb of Zeus with Mount Juktas 
which rises as the most prominent height on the land side above the site 
of Knossos . 8 Personal experiences obtained during two' recent explorations of 
this peak go far to confirm this tradition. All that is not precipitous of the 
highest point of the ridge of Juktas is enclosed by a ‘Cyclopean’ wall of 


1 Hymn i. : — 

Kp7jT€s del \pev<rrai, kcu yap ra<£or, & ava, <yeio 

iir€KTriuavTO‘ av 5 ’ ov Oaves, e<T(r\ ^ap aei. 
8 Dt Fnh Rthyioue, lib. i. c. 11. ‘ Sepul- 

chrum eius (sc. Jems’* est in oppido Unoso. 
. . . irujue sepulchre inseriptum antiquis 

literis Graeeis 6 Zeus roO K povov. 

:i Kchol. in Callimaehuni. Hymn. i. Ac- 
cording to this version the original description 
was MtVajos t ov Aibs rd(f)os — then the name of 
Minds was omitted. This veision may, of 
course, be set down to Kuhemerism, but it 
seems to record a true religious process by 
which the cult of Minds passed into that of 
Zeus. That this explanation should have ob- 
tained currency is another indication that a 
tomb of Zeus was shown at or near Knossos. 

4 Porpliyr. r. Pyfh. § 17. Cl. Chrysostom 


in Ep. Pauli ad Tit. 3. Hoeck, Crtfa, lii. 
p. 36. The passages relating to the tomb of 
Zeus are collected in Meursius, Crtfa, p. SO. 

° Jujfd. Trnyotd. 45: ratpov t iva etceidt 
Se'iKvvadat ua\ a etpeardvai. Cf. , too, 
IX Sacrificiis , 13. 

Dl Error < Profanarum ROiyionum, c. vii 
6 , .1 ranis (’rtftiisilnis ndhiu: mortiu Jot is 

tnmn/nx adoratur. 

‘ 'Avaywyi] els t bv T avraXov, cited by Meur- 
sius, Citta : enl Tip Ta<£<*> SeiKvvouai ko\cov6v. 
Buondelmonti and other later writers lefer to 
the tomb as above a cavern. 

s Dr. .Joseph Hazzidakis, the President of 
the Cretan Syllogos at Candia, and now Ephor 
of Antiquities, informs me that the remains 
oil the top of Mount Juktas are still known to 
the country people about as Mvrjfxa toO Zta. 
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large roughly oblong blocks, 1 and within this enclosure, especially towards 
the summit, the ground is strewn with pottery dating from Mycenaean to 
Roman times, and including a large number of small cups of pale clay 
exactly resembling those which occur in votive deposits of Mycenaean date 
in the caves of Dikta and of Ida, also intimately connected with the cult of 
the Cretan Zeus. No remains of buildings are visible in this inner area, 
which tends to show that the primitive enclosure was the temenos of a 
sanctuary, rather than a walled city. On the uppermost platform of rock, 
however, are remains of a building constructed with large mortarless blocks 
of which the ground-plan of part of two small chambers can be roughly 
traced. A little further on the ridge is the small church of Aphendi Kristos, 
or the Lord Christ, a name which in Crete clings in an especial way to 
the ancient sanctuaries of Zeus 2 and marks here in a conspicuous manner 
the diverted hut abiding sanctity of the spot. Popular tradition, the existing 
cult, and the archaeological traces point alike to the fact that there was here 
a ‘ holy sepulchre ’ of remote antiquity. 

Attention will be called below to the scenes on two of the signet 
rings from Mycenae which certainly seem to point to a funereal cult of some 
heroic or divine personage, whose shield in one case is suspended to 
a shr ne beside his pillar image. 3 It is possible that the Mycenaean shield 
itself, which so often appears as a symbol in the field of gems and signets, at 
times represents, like the double axe, the aniconic embodiment of the 
divinity or departed hero. The shield borne by the warrior God on 
Mycenaean paintings and engraved rings passes naturally to his orgiastic 
worshippers, the Curetes or Corybantes of later cult. In the case of their 
Italian .counterparts the Salii — the orgiastic priesthood of ancient Rome — 
the actual form of the Mycenaean shield is preserved in the Ancilia, 4 * which 
were themselves possessors of divine powers of movement and of warning 
clangour."' The first Ancile was ‘ sky-fallen ’ like a baetylic stone. 


§ 10 . — Small Dimensions of the Mycenaean Shrines. 

The shrines of such a baetylic form of worship as the Mycenaean are 
naturally small. In some cases we have seen a mere offertory slab, with its 


1 The spot was visited by Pashley {Tran Is 
hi Crete, i. p. 252 snjq.) who gives a sketch of a 
part of the outer temenos wall. He also found 
the spot locally known as the ‘ Tomb of Zeus.’ 
The best account of the circuit wall is that 
given by Dr. Antonio Taramelli, ‘ Ricerche 
Archeologiche Cretesi/p. 7b ^ 77 . {Mon. Ant. 
vol. ix. 1899), accompanied by plans and illus- 
trations. I cannot find, however, in either 
writer any mention of the remains of the 
small building on the summit. 

2 See Arm?** /ay, June 2U, 1896, p. 51 J. The 

eastern and western ranges of Dikta, the sites 

respectively of the Temple and Cave of Zeus, 

are known as the Aphendi Vouno, from 


Avdevrris XpiaTos, or 4 Christ the Lord.’ A 
votive deposit, apparently connected with some 
Zeus cult, on a peak of Lasethi is also known 
as Aphendi Christos. It is, perhaps, worth 
noting in this connexion that at ‘ Minoan 9 
Gaza Zeus Kietagenes was known as JMarnas, 
a form of the Syrian word for 4 Lord.’ 

See below, p. 177, 180. 

4 This comparison lias been independently 
made by Mr. Warde Fowler, The Roman 
Ft'fhal s p. 350. A similar shield, as Mr. 
G. F. Hill points out, is carried by the Juno 
of Lanu\ ium on Roman denarii. 

3 Liv. Eptf. lxviii. 
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corner props, placed above the stone. In a succeeding section attention will 
be called to the sacred pillar placed beneath an arch or doorway or beneath 
the capstone of a kind of dolmen cell. To such primitive shrines, based on 
the megalithic chambers of a sepulchral cult, parallels can be found in 
various parts of the world. It will be shown, for instance, in the course of this 
study that the Indian dolmen cells with the baetylic stones set up within them, 
and the ancient megalithic shrines, such as those of Hagiar Kim and Giganteja 
in the Maltese Islands or the Balearic Talyots, present a close analogy to 
the Mycenaean type in which the pillar itself acts as an additional support 
to the roof-stones. Of these baetylic cells the dove-shrines of the Akropolis 
tomb at Mycenae, with their triple division and summit altars, present a 
somewhat more complex type. A still further development of this tripartite 
shrine is now supplied by a fresco painting from the Palace of Knossos 
representing a small temple, largely of wood-work construction, in which the 
columns are clearly indicated as aniconic images by the ‘ horns of consecration ’ 
placed beside them and at their feet. A detailed description of this 
Mycenaean temple is reserved for a later section. 1 

But even this, the most elaborate example of a Mycenaean sanctuary, 
is of small dimensions, as is shown by the human figures beside it and the 
horns within. The religious ideas indeed associated with this aniconic cult 
were far removed from those that produced the spacious temples of later 
times. The sepulchral chambers, the abode of departed spirits, supplied a 
much nearer analogy, and the true germ of their development. Of anthro- 
pomorphic temple images there is as yet no trace, and it was not necessary, 
as in later times, to accommodate the God with a palatial dwelling, which was 
in fact the glorified vie gar on of mortal kings. It is doubtless owing # to the 
small dimensions of the Mycenaean shrines that up to the date of the recent 
Cretan discoveries so little trace has been found of places of worship among 
the monumental records ot this period. A sacred tree too, it must be re- 
membered, leaves no mark ; its sanctuary is hypaetliral, and the surrounding 
enclosure often of rustic construction. 


§ 11 - — Aniconic Cult Images Supplemented by Pictorial Representations of 
Divinities: Transitions to Anthropomorphism. 

It has been remarked above that there is as yet no indication of temple 
images in human form. It is true that a certain number of figures appear 
on the Mycenaean religious designs, which may with great probability be 
taken to portray the divine personages themselves, rather than their wor- 
shippers. But it may safely be said that we have here to do with creations of 
religious fancy, rather than with the actual objects of cult. The idols remained 
aniconic, but the Gods themselves were naturally pictured to the mind of their 
worshippers under a more or less human aspect. It is probable that if more 


See p. 192 stqq. 
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of the Mycenaean paintings had been preserved, something like a complete 
view of this imaginative side of the religion might have been unfolded to us. 
Apart from the minor relics to which we shall presently turn, the only real 
indication of a cult scene is supplied by the painting on the stucco tablet 
found in a private bouse at Mycenae, in which two female adorants stand 
facing on either side an altar, by which is the figure of an armed God, pro- 
tected by a great 8-shaped body-shield. 1 A figure of a God with rayed 
shoulders, holding a similar body-shield, also occurs on a painted ossuary from 
Milato, in Crete. 2 * So, too, a fragment of a fresco from Mvcenae itself also 
reproduces some of the strange Mycenaean daemons.- 5 Considering how very 
little has reached ns of the pictorial art of this period, these surviving illus- 
trations of religious subjects, as seen on these paintings, and still more 
on the signet rings, may be taken to indicate that in this way the out- 
ward forms of the Gods and their surroundings were fixed and familiarised 
by the Mycenaean artists long before they actually affected the shape of the 
cult images. Here the Gods or other supernatural beings stood portrayed as 
they were described in hymns and incantations, haunting their sacred seats, 
feasting in their celestial groves and gardens, or descending at the prayer of 
the votaries before their sacred pillars and altar-stones. On the Ivnossian 
ring already referred to a remarkable illustration will be found of this dual 
conception of divinity in its human and its pillar form. 4 There an armed God 
is seen descending in front of his sacred obelisk, before which the votary 
stands in the attitude of adoration. It is the artist’s attempt to express the 
spiritual being, duly brought down by ritual incantation, so as temporarily to 
possess its stony resting-place. Elsewhere we see the figure of a Goddess 
seated beside or even upon her rustic shrine, or, as in the case of the great 
signet ring from Mycenae, beneath her sacred tree, and tended by her hand- 
maidens. In other cases, as in the Lions’ Gate scheme, we see the pillar 
image between its guardian monsters replaced on other parallel types by a 
male or female divinity. 5 

The coexistence of this more realistic imagery side by side with the 
material objects of primitive cult certainly betrays elements of transition. 
We discern already foreshadowings of the time, not far distant, when the 
mental conception of individual divinities would leave its impress on the 
rude stock or stone or more artistically shaped pillar which from time to 
time was supposed to become possessed with its spiritual essence. It 
is true, as already noticed, that the great mass of the small figurines of bronze 
and clay found in votive deposits of Mycenaean age must probably be 
regarded as representing the votary himself or his belongings, who were 
thus placed in the hands of the divinity. But it is by no means im- 
possible that some exceptions exist to this rule, due perhaps in the first 
instance to the influence of Egyptian or Oriental practice. There is, for 

1 Etpwytpts A pxa-ioXoytK'li , 188/, 14. X. 2, " 'E-p-pyepls , Apx at0 ^°'Y l ^y 1887, El. X. 1. 

and p. 162 ; Tsuntas and ilanatt, ilyr. A;/< . 4 See below, p. 170. 

PI. XT., p. 290. 5 ^ ee l )( ,l 0 w, p. 163 

- See below, p, 174. 
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example, a fair presumption in favor 
figures such as the bronze statuettes 
Schliemann may actually portray 
divinities and have partaken of the 
nature of cult images. To these 
two examples from Greek soil may 
now be added two more belonging 
to the same type, one of bronze 
found in the votive stratum of the 
Cave of Hermes Kranaios, near 
Sybrita in Crete (Fig. 15) the other 
of silver found near Nezero, on the 
borders of Thessaly and Macedonia 1 
(Fig. 10). The statuettes in ques- 
tion unquestionably show a close 
family likeness to certain North 
Syrian or ‘ Hittite’ bronzes. 2 They 
have been supposed to represent 
imported fabrics from the same 
Oriental source ; but their style is 
superior to that of the contemporary 
Syrian bronzes, and their more 
naturalistic forms proclaim them to 
be of true Mycenaean workmanship. 
Their characteristic attitude, as well 
as the Egyptianising helmet, brings 
them in close relation to the figures 
of Resheph, the Semitic Lightning- 
God, on Egyptian monuments. 3 A 
certain assimilation between this 
divinity and the Cretan Zeus may 
perhaps account for this likeness; 
and the discovery of an Egyptian 
bronze statuette of Amen, another 
foreign analogue to the indigenous 
Cretan God, amidst the votive figures 

1 Both are in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. 

- For specimens of these Syrian bronzes see 
Perrot, &t\, in. p. 405, No. 277. Helhig, 
Myrnu't-nnr, p. 15 beijq. Fig. 0-0. 
One is fiom Antaradus (Tartiis another 
from Laodicea (Latakieh), and two others 
from Northern Phoenicia. Another fine 

* Hittite ’ example was in the Tyszkiewicz 
collection. Helhig. while admitting that the 
Peloponnesian examples * ivvelent un style 


ir of the view tliat certain specialised 
from Tiryns and Mycenae published by 



Fig. 15. — Mvrr.NAr.AN Figurine of Bronze 
from Cave of Herm&s Kranaios, near 
Sybrita. Crete. 

plus sou pie et qui, par la rondeur de ses 
formes, se rapprochent deja consideral dement 
de la nature', regards this as a more recent 
development of the same Oriental school, and, 
with Tsuntas ’A px- lSlll.p. 23), sees m 
them imported ‘Phoenician' object?*. But 
the Mycenaean examples are, if anything, 
earlier in date, and the two groups belong to 
very different schools, of which the Syrian is 
(as usual' the more haibarous. 

3 See W. Max Muller, hW Enropa. 
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of his Cave Sanctuary on Mount Dikta, 1 may not be an altogether fortuitous 
coincidence. 

So many proofs have lately come to hand of the advanced character of 

Mycenaean civilization that it would certainly be rash to deny the possibility 

that even in the case of what may be called 

temple images proper, the transition from 

the aniconic to the anthropomorphic shape 

may not already have begun. According to 

the later Greek tradition 2 * sculptors before 

Daedalos carved images without feet hands 

or eyes, so that the} 7 cannot have been far 

removed at all events from the simple pillar 

form. The great step in artistic advance 

was said to have been made by the mythical 

craftsman whose activity in the service of 

Minos seems to represent a real reminiscence 

of the brilliant creations of Mycenaean art 

such as we see revealed to us in the Palace 

of Knossos. The high level thus attained 

alike in painting and sculpture would seem 

, , „ ,, to he in itself unite compatible with the 

Hg. 16. — Mycenaean Hgurixe of ... 1 r . . 

Silver from Nezero, Thessaly. existence of incipient anthropomorphism in 

cult images. A small marble hand, more- 
over, found in the Palace, shows that human figures were at least partially 
modelled in the round. But there is nothing to prove that the figure in 
question represented a divinity, and religious conservatism, as well as the 
great mass of evidence before us, points distinctly the other way. 

It may safely be said that, whatever elements of transition may have 
made themselves here and there perceptible, the prevailing character of the 
Mycenaean worship was of the older aniconic kind. 

§ 12 . — Illustrative Survivals of Tree and Pillar Cult in Classical Greece 

and Italy. 

The most obvious and in some respects the most valuable sources of 
comparison with the Mycenaean cult of trees and pillars are the survivals of 
this ancient religious stage to be found on the soil of Greece itself. In the 
most representative cult centres of later Greece indeed, the character of the 
religious externals had undergone a complete revolution. Palatial temples 
had succeeded the mere fence or dolmen shrine, the pillar form of the 
divinity had been developed by successive attempts at anthropomorphism 



1 D. G. Hogarth, Annua/ of the British t tones, 15. p. 310 a. Cf. Farnell, ‘Origins 

School at Athens-, 1900. and Earliest Development of Gieek Sculp* 

- Tzetzes, Chi/, i. 537. Themistius, Ora- ture,’ A reha<-o/o<jiral Btview, 1889, p. 109. 
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into a perfect work of art . 1 Isolated survivals indeed were to be found, such 
as the stone that represented the Thespian Eros or the wooden column of 
the Theban Dionysos, but for the most part even the most ancient xocina were 
already half human. The old baetylie and pillar forms, and the sacred trees 
that overshadowed them, fall into the background to make way for the 
anthropomorphic image of the divinity. Apollo leans gracefully against the 
pillar or sits upon the omphalos that were the earlier material representa- 
tives of his godhead. What had been already pictorially set foith by the 
engravers of the Mycenaean signets now belongs to the realities of cult. 

Where, as in a few of the most ancient sanctuaries of Greece, the old 
tree and stone worship still held its own , 2 it is interesting to notice that 
this phenomenon generally coincides with the survival of the early ethnic 
stratum that has most claim to represent, in part at least, the Mycenaean 
element. The Pelasgic Zeus still abode among the oaks of Dodona. 
Beside the Castalian spring the sacred plane-tree of Zeus Agamemnon and 
the holy stone of refuge beneath it might claim precedence of the bay and 
omphalos of the Delphic God. The plane of Helena at Sparta and that of 
Menelaos at Kaphvae 3 in Arcadia take us back to the same prehistoric 
stratum of the population. The great Arcadian Zeus, whose only shrine was 
the oak-woods of Mount Lykaeos, otherwise found his material shape in the 
twin columns that rose upon its topmost height towards the rising sun, in 
front of the mound that stood for his altar. The twin pillars, for which we 
have seen a striking analogy at Knossos 4 in connexion with the Cretan Zeus, 
had once borne upon them symbolic eagles of the God, indicative of the bird- 
form under which, according to the widespread primitive belief, a spiiitual 
being descends upon the sacred stone or other object as its possession . 5 So, 
too, at Tegea, Zeus Teleios was represented by a scjuare image, and Pausanias 
remarks that the ‘ Arcadians seem to have an excessive liking for this form .’ 6 

In Crete again, where the continuity of early tradition was also 
exceptionally maintained, the same phenomenon confronts us. This is 
indeed the classic land of the fiairvXoq, the stone that Kronos swallowed, 
and which in reality represents the earliest mateiial form of the indigenous 
Zeus. To the Cretan, too, as to the kindred Carina Zeus in his sanctuary at 
Labranda, the plane was specially sacred. The planes of Gortyna and of 
Theren, near Knossos, were celebrated for his union in the one case with 
Europa, in the other with a Goddess represented as Hera in the later Greek 
tradition. By Knossos, too, ‘ near the ruins of the house of Rhea,’ was a very 

1 Ou the survival of this anieonie cult in 3 Called MerrAals, Paus. viii. 23, 3. 

historic (1 recce and its gradual transforma- 1 See below, p. 170. 

tion, sec especially, L. R. Farnell, ‘The Ori- 5 Pans. via. 38, 7. M. lie rani, De I'Oriijine 
gins and Earliest Development of < ■ reek i/e. Ctiltm Aivatlim*, p. 73 •“■qq. has rightly 
Sculpture," A ru ir, vol. ii. 1889, seen that the pdlars here, like those of the 
p. 167 '(<75. and his Cu/ti 0 / Ihr (Jrrtk Stutti, Phoenician Melkartli and other Semitic ex- 

i. p. 13 »qq. ampler, lepresent the Rod. But it is not 

- For the materials bearing on this subject necessary to accept his conclusion that this 
I need only refer to the exhaustive work of shows Phoenician or Semitic influence. 

Botticher, Dtr Baumkafta* dtr HtUtntn. 6 Pans. viii. 48, 6. 
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ancient holy grove of cypresses , 1 and a black poplar rose before tlie mouth of 
the cave sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Ida. At Gortyna, Phaestos, Aptera, 
Hierapytna and other Cretan cities, the tree cult was still sufficiently strong 
in classical times to make itself visible on the civic coin-types. 

Among the indigenous populations of Italy, the survival of very primitive 
forms of tree and stone-worship died hard under later Hellenic influences. It 
is probably due to an adoption of lo al Oenotrian cult that, outside Crete, we 
find the best representations of sacred trees, in one case with the sacrificial ox 
head hanging from its boughs, on the coin-types of Kaulonia. At Rome itself 
nothing can he more complete than the primitive conceptions of stone forms 
of divinity, such as Terminus and — to take the most natural interpretation of 
the words — Jupiter Lapis, or of tree forms, such as the beech Jupiter Fagutalis, 
and the oak Feretrius, from whose branches the spolia optima were suspended. 
To the Ruminal Fig-Tree there will be occasion to return, nor with Dr. 
Frazer's " Golden Bough’ before us need we linger in the Arician Grove. In 
later times it was rather in the rustic cult that the full spirit of the primitive 
‘ tree and pillar worship,’ continued to assert itself on Italian soil. A rich 
storehouse of illustrations is to be found in Greco-Roman reliefs, and espe- 
cially in the wall-paintings of Pompeii, where we may venture to detect, 
beneath the Hellenistic embellishments, something of the old Oscan tradition. 
Some of these scenes afford very close comparisons to those that we find repre- 
sented on the Mycenaean signets. We see the sacred tree surrounded by its 
ring fence, or thrusting its branches through its gate-like saccllum. Beneath 
it still rises the aniconic pillar form of the divinity, though here often used 
merely as the base of a small image of a sylvan God, or the support of a vase of 
offerings. Beneath it, too, is the rustic altar, and from its branches hang the 
votive clappers and festoons, and at times the heads of victims. It is inter- 
esting to note that, as in prehistoric days, so in later Greco-Roman times 
similar scenes of rustic cult are frequent subjects of the intaglios worn in 
finger-rings. It may here suffice to cite a single example of such a scene, 
engraved on a cornelian found at Rome and belonging to the Imperial 
period, which represents a group of three country-people setting up what 
appears to be an aniconic xoanon or pillar on a square base beneath a sacred 
tree . 2 


§ 13. — The Ficus Rumimlis. 

There can be little doubt that on Greek soil many examples of tree and 
pillar worship that are met with in classical times may be regarded as local 
survivals of the Mycenaean cult. The early ethnic elements, Pelasgian and 
Achaean, with which they are connected, the associations with the House of 
Pelops and the Minyans, all point to an unbroken tradition. In Italy, on the 
other hand, the survivals of the primitive cult can hardly as a rule claim such 

1 Dio<l. v. r>(5. 

2 Furt wan gler, Antik* Ge/ntncn. PL L. 33. The gem is in my own collection. 
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a direct relationship. But there is nevertheless some interesting evidence of 
a cumulative nature, which shows that Rome herself was indebted to prehis- 
toric Greece for some of the oldest elements of her religion. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the aneilin represent the Mycen- 
aean form of shield, which has, as we have seen, a profound significance in 
relation to the cult of the Cretan Zeus. But the whole group of legends that 
cluster about the Ficus Ruminalis take us back to the same primitive reli- 
gious cycle. The Sacred Fig-Tree in fact is in a very different case from the 
beech of Fagutalis, the oak of Feretrius, or the cornel of Quirinus, the cult 
of which may well have been brought with them by the Latin immigrants 
from the north of the Apennines. The sanctity of the fig-tree belongs 
essentially to more southern Mediterranean climes. It was, as has been shown 
above, a sacred tree of the Mycenaean world, and its veneration wms preserved 
to historic times on Laconian and Attic soil. At Rome, too, we find 
it traditionally connected with the most primitive element of Greece. Hard 
by the original seat of the Fiats Ruminalis on the Palatine was the Cave of 
Pan, connected with the old Arcadian cult. The fabled suckling of the twins 
beneath the tree by the she-wolf reproduces a legend of typically Arcadian 
form, which recurs in Crete, also in an Arcadian connexion. Areas himself 
was the son of the solar Zeus Lykaeos, by Kallisto, who is also a she-bear. 
Kydon the founder of Kydonia, but also claimed by the Tegeaus as of Arcadian 
descent, the son of Hermes or Apollo and Akakallis a daughter of Minos, 1 
was suckled by a bitch. 2 * Miletos, the mythical founder of the Cretan city of 
that name, was nursed by wolves, sent him by his divine father, Apollo/ The 
Cretan Zeus himself is suckled by the goat Amaltheia. The annexed design, 
representing an infont and honied 
sheep (Fig. 17), on a clay impression 
from a seal found with the hieroglyphic 
archives of the Palace at Knossos, may 
possibly afford a Mycenaean illustration 
of a similar legend. 

In the case of the Roman version 
a further affinity with this primitive 
religious cycle seems to be indicated 
bv the fact that the twins suckled here 
by the she-wolf beneath the tree were 
the offspring of Mars, who here appears 
in the aspect of a Sun God, 4 his 
meeting with Rhea Silvia in the cave being accompanied by an eclipse. 
Mars here, in fact, is Apollo Lykeios, and, like the Cretan Sun God in the 
case ot Miletos, sends his chosen animal to suckle his offspring. His sacred 



Flo. 17 — Infam \xr> Hoiisiai SitKi.i* 
from Or. vy iMi'urs-uox or C»i:m ; 1’alau:, 
Kngssus (,). 


1 G. Hoeck, Cntf/, i. 140 and 343. 

- Fertile coins of Kydonia see l>. M. Cut. 

4 Crete.' Id. A IL : Svoronos, Xinni'-mntifint, 
fjt hi Cri.lt A/iLiuuiL, FI. IX. 

11.3. — VOL. XXI. 


6 Xikandros. in Antoninus Liberals, 3o. 

4 For the great community between Mais 
find Apollo, see Furtwangler in Koseher's 
J.txikon , s. r. ‘ Apollo,’ pp. 444. 4 4 A 

K 
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shield, as we have already seen, is a derivative of the Mycenaean type home 
by the warrior Sun God of prehistoric Greece . 1 The alternative name of his 
consort, Rhea, is not less significant and takes us back into the same 
mythic cycle. Here, too, as in Crete and the Peloponnese, the same 
traditions are associated with an old Arcadian element. Finally, if 
we have not here the ‘ tomb of Mars,’ we have at least the tomb of his 
divine son Romulus, the actual monument of which seems to have been his 
pillar image, the ‘ niger lapis,’ while the lions set on the bases at either side 
suggest the most typical of Mycenaean sacral schemes . 2 Religious parallelism 
could no further go. The coincidences of tradition are beyond the scope of 
accident and concern details which only the latest archaeological discoveries 
have brought to light. 


^ Id . — Illustrative Value of Semitic Religious Sources. 


In the preceding sections a few illustrative examples have been given of 
the survival ot the primitive religious phase with which we are concerned in 
the Greek and Roman world. Some of these, such as the worship of the oak 
ot Dodona, of the planes of Zeus Agamemnon or Menelaos, of the twin pillars of 
Zeus Lykaeos, or the traditional veneration clinging to the tomb of the Apollo 
ot Amyklae or the Cretan Zeus, are of special interest, as showing the un- 
broken continuance in certain localities of the religion of Mycenaean Greece. 
On the whole, however, the remains of the primitive form of worship in 
classical Greece and Italy are too much overlaid and obscured by the later 
anthropomorphic tendencies to reproduce its vital spirit otherwise than 
fitfully and inadequately. 

To understand the full force and inwardness of the old religion we have 
still to turn to the conservative East and notably to the Semitic records. 
It has ever, indeed, been the essential power of the conquering faiths that 
have proceeded from that side, that continuing to hold to aniconic forms of 
worship they have never been tempted to sacrifice the awe and dignity of 
spiritual conceptions to the human beauty of anthropomorphic cult. 

In comparing some of the characteristics of the Mycenaean ‘ tree and 
pdlar worship’ with that revealed to us principally from Semitic sources as 
haring existed on the eastern shores ol the Mediterranean, we are certainly 
struck by a very deep-lying community. This community, indeed, seems in 
some respects to go beyond the natural parallelism for which a similar sta^c 

O 


1 It i- pci haps ul'O worth rein, u king that, 
" hereas in the /cas Hunumili , M ai-s is repre- 
sented by ills sai led lord, the y,/V/o or wood 
peekei iCf. Mini, ihll' x , fav. X, 1, the 

Jinlseua Mirror, and t lie gem in llottiiliei, 
IJn iniil.nl",.. &c. Fig. 37 ), Kedl ellos culls the 
(detail Zeus ‘ notes.’ 

J Mf- ( 'eeil Smith (C/,/,.. I;,,-. p. to 

has noted, in l elation to the recent diacovelies 


that the ‘ niger lapis ’ of Featus represented 
a blaek haetylie stone, smell as that of the 
(iieat Mother brought to Rome from 
I’essimis. He also aptly compares the lions 
beside tile ■ tombstone of Romulus \i ith those 
of Rhea-Kybele. He tin tiler suggests that 
the so-called Tomb of Romulus being a 
haet\ lie stone standing in a hhhnh it was 
naturally a 'torn., fuiic-stux . 3 
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of religious evolution might naturally account. It is possible that direct 
Semitic influences may here and there have left their mark, as Egyptian 
certainly did, on the externals of Mycenaean worship. But in dealing with 
the phenomena of this very ancient form of cult, the underlying race con- 
nexion between the prae-Hellenie population of Greece and its islands and 
that of a large Anatolian region must also be taken into account. The 
ethnographic community, which has left its traces in the names of places 
and persons from Northern Syria to Western Greece, may well have had its 
counterpart in the survival of certain specialised forms of primitive religious 
tradition. At a later date, both in Palestine and Cyprus, we have the evi- 
dence of a return wave of Aegean occupation which must also have left its 
impress on the local cult. In Cyprus this is abundantly clear. On the 
Canaanite coast we seem to have at least one record of such a process in the 
late survival of the cult of the Cretan Zeus in Philistine Gaza. 

The knowledge of the parallel cults of these East Mediterranean shores 
comes mainly through a Semitic medium and in a Semitised form. But a 
large part at least belongs only in a geographical sense to the Semitic 
world. This ancient underlying religious stratum whether in Anatolia or 
Palestine was itself simply taken over from the older stock. The pure 
Semite indeed is difficult to find in these regions. His very type has become 
Armenoid. In Cilicia and Northern Syria he has largely assimilated elements 
belonging to that old South Anatolian stock of which the Carians and old 
Cilicians stand out as leading representatives and which was itself liuked on 
by island stepping stones to prehistoric Greece. In Cyprus the Semite 
partly absorbed Hellenic elements and converted the Apollo of Amyklae 
into Reshep Mikal. In Mitanni and other Syrian regions he seems to 
have imposed his language on a race belonging to the same family as the 
later Georgian group of Caucasian languages. The Amorites have been 
ethnically grouped with the Libyans. In Philistia and other parts of the 
coast of Canaan colonizing Aegean peoples were merged in the same Semitic 
mass. Gaza was ‘ Minoau ’ and the eponymus of Askalon was the brother of 
Tantalos the founder of the Phrygian Royal House. Tnlkarian Dor, in later 
days at least, traced its origin from Ddros. The prevailing elements in later 
Phoenician art more and more declare themselves as decadent Mycenaean, and 
the partial absorption of the intrusive European plantations on that coast may 
perhaps account for a spirit of maritime enterprise among the men of Tyre 
and Sidou quite foreign to Semitic tradition. 

The undoubted parallelism observable between the tree and pillar cult 
of the Mycenaean and that of the Semitic world should be always regarded from 
this broad aspect. Even where, as will be shown, it extends to details it does 
not necessarily imply a direct borrowing from Semitic sources. Neither is it 
necessary to presuppose the existence in the Aegean world of a ‘ proto- 
Semitic ’ element in very early times. The coincidences that we find, so far 
as they are not sufficiently explained by the general resemblance presented 
by a parallel stage of religious evolution, may be regarded as parallel survivals 
due to ethnic elements with European affinities which on the east Mediter- 

K *2 
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lanean shore* largely underlay the Semitic . 1 * * We must never overlook the 
fact that the most primitive culture that has come to light in large parts ot 
Western Asia and in all probability the early population that produced it 
found its continuation on tlie European side. Similar classes of pottery, a 
kindred family of primitive sepulchral images, and apparently allied elements 
of an early pictography extend from Cyprus through Anatolia to the Greek 
island world, the Danube Valley, and still further afield. The lahryi as 
we have seen is common to the Cretan and the Carian God. 

But in any case it is the early religion of the Semitic world which 
affords the most illuminating commentary on what we are able to reconstruct 
from remaining records of the Mycenaean free and pillar cult. It is from 
this side that the clearest light is thrown on the true inwardness of many of 
the cult scenes exhibited on the signet rings. It is indeed especially from 
biblical sources that this form of worship receives its grandest illustration. 
The Epiphanies and Visions of the Divine Presence beneath sacred trees and 
beside holy stones and pillars are the most familiar means of Okl Testament 
revelation. It was in triple form beneath the terebinth of Mamie and in 
the burning bush, that Jehovah first declared himself to Abraham and 
Moses. So too it was beside the stone beneath his father’s terebinth at 
Ophrah that the Angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon ; and Joshua set up 
his Stone of Witness ‘ under the great oak that was by the Sanctuary of the 
Lord at Shechem.’ Sometimes the tree is a terebinth or oak, sometimes the 
cypress, sometimes the tamarisk, sometimes, as in Deborah’s case, the 
palm. Trees and pillars of Canaanitish Gods were overthrown, but others 
were planted and set up in honour of the Lord.- It was only ‘ graven images ’ 
that were condemned by the conservative precepts of the earlier Israelite 
cult. 

The worship ot the sacred stone or pillar known as Masseba or nosh is 
very characteristic of Semitic religion. Thu classical record of this form of 
worship is supplied by the biblical account of Jacob’s dream with the stone 
lor a pillow beneath his head. ‘ And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had put under his head and set it lip for a pillar, and 
poured oil un the top of it.’ :J The pouring oil on the stone was a regular part 
ot the ritual in the case of this pillar worship, and the name given by him to 
the spot, Beth-el — the house of God,’— in reality attaches to the sacred stone 
itself, as appears from Jacob’s subsequent vow, ‘this stone which I have set up 
tor a pillar shall he God’s house. ’ 4 It was in fact a place of indwelling of the 

1 It is tlie mole necessary to bear in mind gold rings a* • imports from the East ' (p. 7!)), 

tile above considerations that Di . H. Von and apparently (p. Sit '"/7- ) as of Phoenician 

tnt/.e, in ins leeentH published essay, ‘ lhe fabric. Were it not tor tile filet that such 

M\ keniseheii l ioldringe und line Bedeutung \ lews are still advanced, it Mould hardly seem 

furjl.is Saualw esen, in S/rma Hi.lhiifninii , necessary to point out that the lings belong to 

p. 73 has 1 dived the endeavour to use the same local Aegean school as the gems. ° 
the religious parallels (disenable between the - Ct. Unttichei, Ban mint In p. mill. 

Semitic religion ami the -Mycenaean cult 1 ( ieuesis. wviii. IS. 

scenes as an e\ ldence ot dueet derivation from 4 I .diesis ,\\\ in 

ail Oriental source. He legatds the Mycenaean 
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divinity. ‘ Bethel/ or parallel Semitic forms of the same word, have, as we 
have seen , 1 been brought into connexion with haetijlm, the stone swallowed by 
Kronos, in other words the sacred stone of the Cretan Zeus. Whether the 
derivation is philoiogically correct or not it is certain that the same religious 
idea is common to both. 

Such ‘ baetylic ’ stones among the Semitic peoples might be either 
stationary or portable like the twelve stones carried off by the representatives 
of the Twelve Tribes from the bed of Jordan which Joshua afterwards set 
up at Gilgal .' 2 Here we have simply the setting up of rude natural stones, 
like the stone at Bethel, which had been declared holy by certain phenomena 
attaching to it. 

But the later Semitic pillars are very frequently of hewn stone in the 
shape of a cone, truncated obelisk or column, and must therefore be regarded 
as the artificial equivalent of the rude stone idols that had preceded them. 
In some cases they may doubtless have been hewn from some sacred rock 
and thus stand to the more primitive class exactly in the relation in which 
the sacred pole or stock stands to the tree from which it was cut. But 
these later pillars seem in most cases to owe their sanctity to the spot on 
which they were set up, or to some special rite of consecration as well as to 
their shape or some holy sign carved on them. 

The biblical records again and again attest the cult of the Ashew , 3 either 
as a living tree or its substitute the dead post or pole, before which the 
Oanaanite altars were set . 4 * * The altar, regularly coupled with the Ashera 
in the primitive Oanaanite worship, Avas doubtless often more than a mere 
table of offerings ' and Avas itself in fact a ‘ bethel.’ In the case of the 
Ambrosial Stones which stood as the twin representatives of the Tyrian 
Melkart Ave find artificially shaped pillars of the more developed cult placed 
beneath the sacred olive tree of the God/’ 

The sacred trees of the Semites are often endued Avith a singular 
animistic vitality Avhich takes us back to a very early religious stage. The 
tree itself has the poAver to emit oracular sounds and voices. It Avas the 
sound as of marching given forth by the tops of the mulberry trees that Avas 
to serve as the divine signal to David for his onslaught on the Philistines . 7 
Beneath the palm that bore her name Deborah the prophetess gave forth 
her soothsayings and drew the inspiration of her judgments . 8 The Arabian 
hero, Moslim Ben ‘Ocba, heard the voice of the gharcad tree appointing 


1 See above, p. 112. 

2 Joshua, iv. 5-9, 20-23. 

* Wrongly translated ‘grove' in the 
Authorised Version. 

4 The opinion that this was a Oanaanite 

(•oddest called Ashera i^, as Robertson Smith 
( Fitfiyion of fht pp. 1SS, 189) has 

pointed out, not tenable. ‘Every altar had 

its A'thfra, even such altars as m the popular, 

pre-prophet ic forms of Hebrew religion were 
dedicated to Jehovah.' (Cf. Deut. xvi. 21.1 


5 See Robertson Smith, op. nt. pp. 204,205. 
K The olive tree, with the two pillars be- 
neath it. is repiesented on colonial coins of 
Tyre of the third century a d. They bear the 
legend AMBPOC I € n£TP€ (Eckhel, 
Do* friaa Xumoruni. iii. 3S9 ; Babdon, Pt r^ * 
Arhzm. p. cxciv. , PI. XXXVII. 9. 11, 10). 
Cf. Pietschmann, <h*rh, (hr Ph»nrJ( r, p. 295. 
r II. Samuel v. 24. 

* Judges iv. 4 
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him commander . 1 * Holy lives play about the branches of such trees, without 
c msuming them, as in the case of ‘ the burning bush,’ the terebinth of 
Marnre and the sacred olive tree at Tyre.- The tree itself was at times 
endued with a mysterious power of locomotion and the fable of the trees 
going forth to choose a king 3 may find its origin in a circle of ideas still 
represented in modern folklore. The Tyrian olive tree came out of the sea 
like the Ambrosian Stones that it overshadowed. Macbeth’s incredulous 
exclamation : 

‘ Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? ’ 4 

suggests no difficulty to primitive imagination. The saying of Birnam Wood 
moving to Dunsinane, rationalised in Shakespeare, receives a more literal 
fulfilment in Caucasia. Hotly pursued by his enemies the Ossete hero, 
Khetag of Cabarda, fell powerless outside the sacred grove to which he had 
fled for protection. A voice came from the linden trees, ‘ To the grove, 
Khetag, to the grove ’ ’ 1 I cannot reach it,’ he cried ; ‘ I am quite worn 
out, let the grove rather come to me.’ Thereupon the grove came and 
covered him from his enemies, and the glade is pointed out to this day from 
which the trees removed to save their votary . 5 

We are here no longer on Semitic ground, but the Caucasian folk-tale 
is singularly illustrative of the old ideas touching the spiritual life of sacred 
trees and groves, and the asylum given by them. 

What gives the tree and pillar cult of the Semitic world and its border- 
land such a special value as an illustration of the distant records of the 
Mycenaean worship is its long continuous survival. While the aesthetic 
sense of the Greeks transformed their rude aniconic idols into graceful 
human shapes and veiled the realities of tree-worship under elegant allegories 
of metamorphosis, the conservative East maintained the old cult in its 
pristine severity. The pillar or cone, or mere shapeless block still stood 
within the sacred grove as the material representative of the divinity. In 
the famous black stone of Mecca Islam itself has adopted it, and the traditions 
of prae-Islamic Arabia maintain themselves in the shape of countless lesser 
Caabas and holy pillars throughout the Mohammedan world. In how un- 
changed a form this ancient pillar cult of the Semitic races still survives — • 
oven upon what was once counted as Hellenic soil — will be seen from a 
striking illustration given below from personal experience. 1 ’ 

In the foregoing pages it has simply been my object to recall some of 
the characteristic features of the old Semitic cult, many of them very 


1 Robeitsun Smith. I*' liqtuit oj tht Sr itltfi ku/.kili liaioduv. (In IS jujrt . rj' l in 

P- tU. who compares * the old Hebrew fable * (iirnjt'tiphirn/ Caucasian Section t. V 

of trees that speak and act like human beings.' p. 1.3S -iqq . ) Khetag is the legendary ancestor 

4 Op. '■!/■ p. lb-3. of a peculiar dark haired tribe among the 

4 Judges i\. S .tqq. Ossetes whose badge is the lime tree. 

4 ilm h<Jh, act iv. sc. 1. 6 See ^ 

Svasheheniiva roslidi i derevja u Kav- 
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familiar, in order to bring home something of the inner spirit of what once 
equally existed on the Aegean side. But over and above the more general 
points of comparison, such as those already indicated, there are correspond- 
ences in the details of the Mycenaean cult which make it necessary to bear 
in mind the fact already insisted on, that what has come down to us on the 
other side in a Semitised guise may itself be largely due to the former 
existence on the more Eastern Mediterranean shores of indigenous' ethnic 
elements akin to those of prehistoric Greece. Into these more special points 
of conformity it is unnecessary to go minutely at this stage. The idea of 
the dual, triple and multiple representation of the same divinity in columnar 
or arboreal groups, external features, such as the shape of the altar base or 
‘ the horns of consecration,’ the conception of the sacred pillar itself as 
performing an architectonic function and serving as an actual ‘ pillar of the 
house,’ — these and other similar points of coincidence in the Semitic and 
Mycenaean cults may be cited as showing that the parallelism implies a 
very close inter-connexion and at times, perhaps, even an underlying 
ethnic community. In some cases, however, these correspondences receive 
a simple explanation from a common Egyptian influence, which, as will be 
shown, has left its mark as clearly upon the externals of the primitive 
Aegean cult as it did on that of Phoenicia and on the monuments of the 
‘Hittite’ religion that are found throughout a large part of Anatolia and 
Northern Syria. 


§ 15 . — The Homs <f Consecration. 

The piece of ritual furniture already referred to above, by anticipation, 
as ‘ the horns of consecration,' 1 plays a very important part in the Mycenaean 
cult. It is a kind of impost or base terminating at the two ends in two horn- 
like excrescences. At times these terminations have the appearance of being 
actually horns of oxen, but more generally they seem to be a conventional 
imitation of what must be regarded as unquestionably the original type. 
This cult object is evidently of a portable nature. Sometimes it is placed on 
an altar. Upon the remarkable fragment of a steatite pyxis from Knossos 2 * it is 
laid on the top of a large square altar of isodomic masonry. On the summit 
of the ‘dove shrines’ from Mycenae it is superimposed in a reduplicated 
form on what appears to be the more usual altar-block with incurving sides. 2 
At other times it rises above the entablature of an archway 4 connected with a 
sacred tree or on the roof of a shrine. It is frequently set at the foot of sacred 
trees. On a crystal lentoid from the Idaean cave we see it in its most 
realistic and liorn-like aspect immediately behind an incurved altar in front 
of a group of three trees. On a gem from Palaeokastro in Eastern Crete n it 
appears at the foot of a palm-tree. On the vase from Old Salamis it is set 


1 Sec p. 107 . 

J See Fig. 3, p. 103. 

} See Fig. 05. p. H)l. 


4 See Figs, 56, 58. 

’’ See Fig. '25, p. 142. 
to See below, p. 154. 
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:tt the foot of the double axe or labnjs, which in this case is less a symbol 
than a material impersonation nf the divinity. It is equally' associated with 

sacred pillars. On a Mycenaean gold ring 
it is placed at the foot of such a pillar, 
here seen within a shrine, 1 * 3 and it is un- 
questionably the same ritual object which 
is outlined beneath the three pillar idols 
on the dove-shrines from the third Akro- 
polis grave.- Its appearance in a redupli- 
cated form ou the altar which forms the 
central prominence above has already 
been noted, and in addition to this it is 
also repeated above the entablature of 
what may be described as the lateral 
chapels, the doves here using the outer- 
most horns as a perch. It thus appears 
no less than seven times on each of the 
gold shrines. In the remarkable fresco 
painting to be described below of the 
facade of a small Mycenaean temple from 



tie. IS. — TToiixs of r<ix>r. 1: \tio\- 
S vm iTAiiv Wall, fiiom Fkf.mo 
l’u.ur., Kxo-sos. 


the Palace of Knossos this article of cult 


appears at the foot of both the two 
columns of the central shrine, and on 
either side of each of those in the wings. On another fresco fragment from 
the same site reproduced in Fig. 18 four pairs of ‘horns of consecration’ are 
visible above the wall of what is evidently another sanctuary. 



Fie !9. — IIoiivki, Ci'i.T OiurcT of I'ATXTrn PormiY: Jturav Cvvr. 

An actual example of a similar article of cult may with great probability 
he recognised in a hitherto unexplained relic • of painted terracotta (Fig. 19) 


1 Soc below p. 190. 

- See p. 191. 

3 Since this paragraph was written, T» t . P. 


\\ olters lias made the same suggestion (Jah, 
1 'itih (I. il. Arrh. In J. 19oo, p, 1 4* j. 
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terminating in two liorn- like projections found in the Votive Cave at Patso 
in Crete later dedicated to Hermes Kranaios. 1 A conical stem and two 
curved objects are seen between the two horns, but the upper part ot these 
is broken off and their signification remains enigmatic, lhey represented no 
doubt the sacred object to which the clay horns were dedicated. 

In some cult scenes, as we shall see, only a single horn is visible, but its 
presence probably implies the existence of another. I here can be little 
doubt that in all these cases we have to do with a more or less conventiona- 
lised article of ritual furniture derived from the actual horns of the sacrificial 
oxen. The setting of the horns of the slaughtered animals before the cult 
image or upon the altar is a very familiar , 
usage of primitive worship. 

These Mycenaean ‘ horns of consecra- 
tion ’ suggest at once the ‘ horns of the i 
altar’ of Hebrew ritual. These horns were j 
no longer the actual horns of the victims, 
being of the same wood as the altar itself, lj 

in this respect standing to the original in \ 

the same secondary and symbolic relation 
as those of their Mycenaean equivalent. 

In this case there were four horns, one at 
each comer and these weie of one piece 
with the altar. 2 * But au absolute parallel ! 

with the Mycenaean usage on the Semitic ; 

side is to be found in a representation on 
the stele of the God Salm found at Teima 
in Northern Arabia and now in the Louvre" 

'Fig. Ho). The priest of this divinity is 
there seen before an altar having upon it 
two horns of consecration with the head of 1 

a votive ox immediately above. The cult „ 

. . . ‘ . lie,. 20 — Al.ru: Mini Holism lrn 

object is here m a separate piece and cor- 0 ,. TEt r AB , 1VK . fi.-m Sitik ..f Gm. 

responds both in form and position to its Salm. 

Mycenaean counterpart, as seen for in- 
stance on the altar of the Knossian pyxis. No parallel could be more 
complete. 

A later illustration of a usage analogous to the placing of the ‘horns of 
consecration' before the baetylic idol is to be found on a coin struck at Byblos 
under the Emperor Macrinus (Fig. 21 h 4 representing the temple of the local 

1 F. Halbherr e 1\ Oral, Anhrhitu thil - Kxodns xxvii. 2. 

Aittrofli Zni't IihO' Thy. XIV. 3 and p. 227. ! Poirot etChipie/, L'A/t. &e. t. iv. }>. 302. 

Part of the horn of another similar object was Fig. 20(i, from which the above sketch is 
found. Both were presented by Mr. T. A. taken. 

Triphylli to the Museum of the Svllogos at 4 The figure in the text has been specially 
Candia. together with other votive objects of drawn from a specimen of the coin in the 
Mycenaean date from the same cave. "British Museum, For other examples see 
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Astarte. In the centre of the court is seen the aniconic image of the Syrian 
Goddess in the form of a cone the base of which is enclosed by what appears 
to he a square lattice-work fence. The front side of this screen, which is all 
that is visible, shows two hornlike projections rising at each end. As there 
was probably one at each corner this arrangement shows a great resemblance 
to the ‘ horns of the altar’ of biblical usage. 


§ lb . — Tri nit irs and other Groin is of Trees and Pillars. 

A noteworthy feature in the Semitic versions of the pillar cult is the 
setting up of more than one aniconic image of the divinity at the same spot. 



tin. 21 —Cone or A«iAiirr. in Horned Enci.oscre, Ti.Mri.i: Court, Byt.i,os, on Coin of 

Mai rivus (;) 

At an earlier stage this is well illustrated by the twelve stones of Gilgal; at 
a later period by the votive stelae of Carthage and of Northern Arabia. On 
the Carthaginian stelae it is not infrequent to see three divine pillars like 
truncated obelisks, grouped together within the same shrine and upon a 
single base. In Fig. 22, from Nora (Capo di l’ula) in Sardinia, 1 the symbol 

Donaldson, Arrhia rtnra At No. where are several votive stones of the same 

•Jo. 1. et C. iii. p. 00. Fig. 10: Vietsch- kiwi from Capo tli Pula. In other cases there 

mann, h'ht*- <l> r Plitntr.hr, pp. Jon, Jill. are two -ft htf on the same base. On a votive 

Copied h\ me in the Museum at ( agliari, monument fiom Hailrumetum (Susa) (Vietsch- 
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above the central stele seems to mark the presence of Tanit, here represented 

in a triple form. On a votive monument from Lilybaeum bearing a 

dedication to Baal Hammon a worshipper stands before an incense altar 

accompanied by the symbol of divinity and a caducous, while above is abase 

with three pillars of the usual kind . 1 Here again the trinity of pillars is still 

the abode of a single divinity, in this case Baal Hammon. Elsewhere we 

see two groups of three pillars and the divine symbols above them, and on a 

monument from Hadiumetum as many as nine pillars in a triple group of 

three occur on a single base . 2 

© 

In the votive niches of the ancient sanctuary discovered by Doughty 
at Med&in Salih in north-western Arabia the aniconic form of a single 



divinity is found indifferently represented by a single pillar or by groups of 
two or three . 3 One of the niches, in this case containing a single 


mann, dtsehir/ifp (hr Phouizi* r, p. 20.>) a 
single broad base, of the same form as that of 
Fig. 22, supports two smaller bases, with 
separate panels, each 1 fearing a triple group of 
pillars. Above one panel is the orb and 
orescent ; above the other the Carthaginian 
sign of divinity, a development of the Egyp- 
tian Ankh or life symbol. 

1 Corpus. In^rrip. Smiit. i. 1. No. 138 ; 1\ 
Berger, Jitr. Ar<h. 3rd s. ni. pp. 20*3-214 : 


P. et (\ iii. p. 3os, Fig. 232; ef. Pietseh- 
iiianii, op. <;<?. p. 2<Ki. 

~ Pietselnnann, op. rif. p. 205. 

3 See Doughty, Trareh m Amhm /WWn, 
\. p. 121 and p. 1S< ; f)<r‘um< nt> Ejii'jraphiipo s 
I'lrtieiffii tlttm h Xorh <h /'Ambit, pp. 21-23, 
PI. XL\ . XLVI. ; Ph. Berger, L'Arnbi* 
artfut Mnhomtt tPupris Inscriptions. 1885, 
p. H> ; P. et C. iv. p. 3S0-391. 
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pillar, bears a Nabataean inscription proclaiming the rock-shrine to be the 
Mesgeda (or Mostpie) of ! Amnia the great God of Bostra’ who seems 
elsewhere, like Baal Hannnon and Tanit, to be represented in a dual or 
triple form. 

It thus appears that throughout the Semitic world a single spiritual 
being could infuse itself at one and the same time into several material 
abodes. Groups of two or three pillars could be the visible embodiment of 
a single divinity — a conception which readily lent itself to such mystic dogmas 
as that of a triune God or Goddess, applied in the above instances to Baal and 
Tanit. It may be observed that the primitive conceptions underlying the 
adoration of the Cross have much in common with this Semitic pillar worship, 
and the Armenians to this day set up groups of three crosses, into which the 
Spirit of the Trinity in Unity is called upon to enter by a solemn rite of 
consecration. 1 * * 

I venture to believe that a group of divine pillars, closely analogous to 
tho-eof the Carthaginian stelae and North Arabian shrines, maybe recognised 
in the design on a Mycenaean painted vase from Haliki near Athens- (Fig. 
23;. The central object here seems to be a somewhat conventionalised 
rendering of a volute column, above which is a kind of triple halo, which may 
be compared with the radiate emanations of the Cypriote pillars. 1 On either 
side of this central column are two pairs of smaller pillars in decreasing order, 
above each of which is a disc with a central dot identical with the Egyptian 
solar symbol. We recall the orb and crescent placed in a similar position 
above the Carthaginian pillar idols. 

An analogous Mycenaean example of a group of sacred pillars is supplied 
by a recently discovered lentoid intaglio from Mycenae, in which a male 
tigure is seen in the act of adoration before five columns of architectural char- 
acter with vertical and spiral Hutings. (Fig. 24.) 

It is perhaps worth considering whether the well-known dove shrines of 
Mycenae may not supply a parallel of another kind to the religious concep- 
tion of more than one anicome pillar representing the same divinity. These 
shiines present three openings, in each of which is a similar column, the divine 
character ot which is attested by the appearance at its base of the Mycenaean 
‘ horns of consecration.’ 4 It is to be noted that above the shrines is only a 

1 I am informed of this linage by my friend 1 X observe that l)r. Ohnefalsch-Riehtei 
Mr. F. Combcare. The special con^ecra- [Kt/pro* (Jo Bihd moJ Ho/wr, p. 183), though 

tion in the ca^e of the Armenian crosses is lie has not understood the object of the foot 

paitly due to the necessity of pre\iously exor- of the columns, lias lightly recognised in them 

eis>ing the evil spu its inherent in the mat eiial Mycenaean J/ow7>n.s, and compared their 

Mihstanee of the < ni^is triple form with the Semitic groups. He saw 

J Furt wangle r uml Loschke, Myb ul*< Jo in them ‘ Drei Fhammamin . . . die Abges- 

I ov' //, p. 31), 1* ig. *23. lew, I imagine, will sandteu del* Androgynen Rottheit Moloch - 

agree with Dr. Ohnefalsch-Kichter s view Astaite.’ It in hardly necessary to observe 

l Kyp > <> ' f?/f ihhtl mol Honor, p. U*2>, that that this precise attribution, ami indeed the 

we have lieie fantastic representations of whole supposition, that they are purely and 

wooden poles *with human head*, the middle simply Semitic pillar idols, goes far beyond 

one weaung a crown. the c\ i deuce at our disposal. 

* See 1 >el« tw, p 1 40. 
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single altar, so that if we have not here a single divinity in a triple term we 
have at least to do with auv(3a>fjiOL. The doves certainly recall the Cartha- 
ginian and Libyan shrines of Tanit, whose pillar idol is so often three times 
repeated — in that case, however, in a single shrine. 

The trimorphic or triune conception of divinity seems to represent a 
very early element in Greek religion, of which many survivals, such as tlm 
triple Hekate, may be noted in later times. The most interesting of these 
survivals is to be found in the later cult of Miuyan Orcliomenos, where, 
down to Pausanias’s time, the images of the Graces, which were contained 
in the most ancient sanctuary of the place and received the greatest 
veneration, were three natural stones, which were said to have fallen 
from heaven. It was only in his own time that this group of primitive 
baetylic pillars was supplemented by artistically carved images. 1 * 3 

On one of the more recently discovered gold signets from Mycenae - 
appears a sacral doorway, which at first sight seems to offer a moie 



tin. -2-1. — tViiiisiiir of Ono vr of IMi.i mis on Ovr.lMin:, livens. \k (;) 

literal parallel than any of the above to the threefold groups of baetylic 
pillars on votive or Carthaginian stelae and Arabian cave ' mosques.’ 
Three apparent columns are seen ranged together within its open portal, hut 
closer inspection shows that they are in fact the trunks of a group of three 
trees, whose branches rise above the impost of the shrine, which is thus 
shown to be of the hypaethral class. This triplet of sacred trees recurs on 
other Mycenaean seals, and may with great probability he regarded as the 
cult equivalent of the trinity of pillars in the dove shrines. 

A good example of the worship of a trinity of sacred trees is supplied 
by a rock crystal lentoid found in the Idaean Gave," (Fig. 2~i). Here a 
female votary is seen blowing a conch-shell or triton before an altar of the 
usual Mycenaean shape. Above the altar is seen a group of three trees ap- 
parently cypresses, and immediately in front of them the ‘ horns of con- 


1 Faus. ix. 38, 1. 

- Sue below p. 1ST. 

3 L. Maiiani, ‘ Antichita Cretesi ' (.1 [on. 
Ant. vi. ISSto, p. ITS. Fig. 12): Fuilw. .hit. 
O i- m in. in. p. IT, Fig. 22. Fig. 2."> represents 


tin enlarged dialling l>\ Mr. F. Anderson 
fioin tl east obtained b\ me some years siure 
at t'andi.i. The gem is in the Mu-eum of 
that town. 
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seeratiou.’ To tbe right of the altar is a rayed symbol, to the left is 
apparently another altar base, with a conical excrescence, and behind the 

votary another tree. From this gem 
it appears that the conch-shell 
trumpet performed a ritual function 
in summoning the divinity. It may 
be observed that triton shells have 
been found in the Mycenaean bee- 
hive tombs in Crete, and are still 
in common use in the island, es- 
pecially among the village guards 
(■Xa>potf>v\aice<f), as a means of raising 
an alarm or calling for help. 

A triple group of trees, with 
their trunks closely drawn together, 
and having indeed the appearance 
of a single tree with a tripartite 
trunk, is presented by the gold signet 
ring from Mycenae, for the first 
time published in Fig. 56 below. 1 
It is noteworthy that the sacred tree beneath which the Goddess is seated 
on the great gold ling from the Akropolis Tteasure of Mycenae, exhibits 
the same tripartite stem.' 2 

The equation of sacred tree and pillar makes it equally natural for the 
divinity to find a multiple impersonation in the arboreal as the stony 
shape. ( )f this too parallels are abundant on Semitic ground. The divinity 
may have a grove or group of trees as a place for indwelling, as well as a single 
tree. On a Babylonian cylinder, 3 a pair of trees rises behind a God ap- 
parently defined as Sin by a crescent symbol. The fact that when Jehovah 
first revealed Himself to Abraham beneath ‘ the terebinths of Mature,’ He 
took the form of three persons, seems to point to the conclusion that there 
was here a special group of three holy' trees. 

In Egyptian cult, which in some of its most ancient elements shows a 
deejj affinity with that of the Semitic world, we find evidences of groups of 
trees representing a single divinity. The god Min, whose worship, as is 
shown by the remains of his Koptos sanctuary, goes back into pre-historic 
times, is seen with two, 4 three, 1 ' or five 0 cypresses, representing his arboreal 



Fig. 25. — Woiitfim* of Gi:olt of Tkue" : 
Ckymal Lev mm, Idaew Cyve. 


1 See p. 182. 

“ See Fig. 4, p. Ion. 

• 5 Lajard, (' irlft <h‘ M if hi'H y \x\ii. 6: Cn/fi 
•In I'f/pi' 1 ", is. 3. 

* \\ llklll-nii. Mu Hint's nniJ Customs oj fh< 
ini'll at Eijjiptimis (1878 e«U, iii. p. 24, 
Fig. 504. 

On a stele e\ra\ated liv Prof. lVtiie at 
Koptos now in the A&hmolean Museum. 


Fig. 2(3 is taken from a drawing of this kindly 
made for me by Mr. C. F. Bell. 

Wilkinson, rif. i. p. 404, Fig. 173, 
iii. PI. LX. e. : Ttoj>ellini, Mon nna nti ihff' 
Ei/t/fo, iii. LVI. 3, and ef. Ohnefalseh-Bicliter, 
K tf pros, &e. Taf. cliii. 1, and p. 461, who 
compare-, the votive c\ presses of the Cypriote 
punctual 10 . 
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shape placed behind him, either on a small shrine, on a base resembling a 
series of doorways (Fig. 26), or on a stand, the upper part ot which has the 
characteristic moulding of an Egyptian house or shrine. In one case a king 
stands in front of the God, offering two miniature 
models of the same tree. At times the stand or 
shrine supporting the group of trees is carried by 
priests, like the Ark of the Covenant. 1 * It will be 
seen that an Egyptian stand, similar to that which 
supports the tree equivalents of Min, served as the 
prototype of the bases on which are placed the 
baetylic pillars of the Carthaginian cult (see Fig. 

22). On the same stelae, and again on the Cypro- 
Phoenician bowls,- it also serves as a pedestal for 
figures of the Gods themselves. It is true that 
Egyptian bases and stands with this characteristic 
profile and square moulding were also of more 
general usage, 3 but the application of this form of 
support, in the one case for the sacred trees, in the 
other for the pillar idols, and again for the divinities 
themselves, is at least a suggestive coincidence. 

It is interesting to note that the alternative 
appearance of the tree impersonation of the God Min above either a shrine 
or a sacral base presents the closest parallels to the Mycenaean types in 
which the trees are placed immediately above the altar as in Fig. 23, or 
behind a sacred doorway as in Fig. 37. On the other hand the superposition 
of the Semitic and Libyan sacred pillars on the Egyptian base shows a 
perfect analogy with the placing of the column on the Mycenaean base 
or altar-block in the Lions’ Gate scheme. 



■ rrrrrrj 

grime. 


Fn;. 20.— Turn Tiuxhy 
of Mix. 


1 1 . — ‘ The mine of the House! 

Another feature in the Aegean cult of baetylic pillars which finds a 
close analogy in the Semitic world is not only the frequent appearance of 
such pillars in an architectonic form, but their actual performance of a 
structural function A very ancient parallel to such a usage may also be 
found in the Hathoric columns of Egyptian temples and, in another form, in 
the sacred Dad or Tat pillar with its fourfold capital that was supposed to 
support the four quarters of the heavens. In the Lions’ Gate at Mycenae, 
and still more in the sacred columns of the small temple of which a wall- 


1 Wilkinson, op. o7. in. 1*1. LX. k. 

On the patera of Amutlnis, for instance 

(1*. ami C. iii. p. 774, Fig. 047), bases of this 
t\pe serve as pedestals for hawk-headed 
divinities, ami for the "carabaens that they 


adore. 

3 E.tj. as a table (Wilkinson, nn<1 

Custom? of tin Atn'inif E'/i/jrfiwi'-, i. p. 418, 
Fig. 1!U, : a> the plinth of a building {op 

< if. i. p. 346. Fig. 114. It. 
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painting has been preserved in the Palace of Kuossos, 1 will be found illus- 
trations of the same religious idea. In a succeeding section we shall see 
the stone supports of the more primitive dolmen shrines of Mycenae already 
performing functions as at once the aniconic habitation of divinity and 

‘ pillars of the house’ and there will be occa- 
sion to point out some near parallels among 
the early inegalithic structures of the 
Balearic and Maltese islands. 

Many of the baetylic pillars of Semitic 
cult can be shown to have had the same 
architectonic form or even to have performed 
structural functions as supporting the archi- 
trave of a building. We are indeed ex- 
pressly told of the brazen pillars set up b}' 
Solomon at the porch of the Temple that 
they were provided with capitals adorned 
with a network of pomegranates and of 
" lily ” shape-. In the same way Solomon’s 
friend and contemporary, Hiram of Tyre, is 
recorded to have set up a golden column in 
the temple of Baal. 1 Free-standing co- 
lumnar impersonations of the deity often 
supporting pomegranates are frequent on 
l’ii„ 2 ". — Saciu.u Cmllm.v on Carthaginian stelae 4 (Fig. 27). At times 
Sint, C'Ain iiaot. the divine character of these is marked by a 

bust of Tanit placed upon the capital, 0 or 
her globe and crescent symbol appears upon the shaft. Tyrian u and Cypro- 
Phoeniei in 1 columns of the same class show the same symbols — here connected 
with Istar — carved upon capitals derived from the Egyptian lotus-type, 
a parallel which recalls Jakim and Boaz. 

The names of the two columns in the front of Solomon’s temple — ‘ the 
Stablislier,’ and ‘in Him is Strength,’ which show that they were there placed as 
symbolic forms of Jehovah,- would derive additional force if we might believe 

1 See below, p. 102 *' 77 . 

- 1 Kiug’n vii. l.i .V 77 . ; t f. Jeremiah li. ’21 
M 77 . Tiie Capitals are de < *eubed as of ‘ Lily 
Woik* (1 King*' \ii. 10). An elaborate 
restoration of these column** has been made 
by Chipiez (P. and C. t. iv. PI. VI. and cf. p. 

*114 ''ftjif.). Hut the lot u-* form i& better gi\en 
by He Vogm\ L> T* n\ph , PI. XIV. 

{ Menander « I\ie, iited by Josephus. 

Ant itf. viii. 5. It ]** called the temple of 
‘ Zen*-.’ 

1 Copied In me m the Museum of Caithage. 

Cf P. et C. 1. iv. Fig. 107, p. 324, Fig. IbS, 
p. 325. 


1 iiir.ittt. Arrh^ofoij/q/h , iv. 18S4 Piet sell - 
liidim, ih.r Bhotti dtr, p. 210. 

[ Votive stone from Hadrumetmn. ) 

<5 In the Louvre, Must'c Napoleon III. 
Pietsehmann, op. rtf. p. 274. 

7 Three in the Louvre are gi\en in 1*. et C. 
iii. ]). lib. Figs. 51, 52, 53. Cf. Piet'-ehmann, 
op. rtf. p. 277. Four more capital" of the same 
kind, from votive stelae in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at idalion, are figured by Ohne- 
faLeh-Richter, Kypto^, <ftt Bifid t>n<l Ilonv t\ 
Taf. hiu. lix. 

* CL Tiobeitson Smith, ltd upon of fh< 
ti*. inifts, p. 2US, it. 1. 
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that they actually performed a structural function in supporting the roof 
beams of the porch . 1 The duality of the columns in this case as in that of 
the bronze pillars of Melkart, in the sanctuary at Gades, at least points to the 
possibility' of their having served a purpose of this kind, and the twin columnar 
forms of the divinity on either side of some of the Carthaginian shrines 
actually support an entablature . 2 By the ‘ two pillars of the house ’ of Dagon, 
which Samson is said to have overthrown at Gaza, are probably meant the 
pillars of the porch from the roof of which t lie Philistine lords would have 
watched the sport provided for them by the blinded hero. But the above 
analogies suggest that they may have actually represented the dual columnar 
form of Dagon himself, and though this feature in the story is not brought out 
by the narrator, it would certainly add a special point to the exploit. 

Whether or not the two columns of Solomon’s porch, or those of Melkart’s 
temple actually themselves performed structural functions, it is certain that 
these Semitic types of the divine pillar were based on architectural models. 
Their columnar shape represents the divinity as ‘a pillar of the house.’ In 
the case of the Mycenaean examples of the same class their origin from 
wooden columns is clearly indicated by the round ends of the cross beams 
above the entablature as shown on the Lions’ Gate and elsewhere. But this 
leads us to the obvious explanation as to at least one way in which the actual 
supporting pillars of a building could be regarded as having themselves 
a divine character. It would appear that the indwelling might of a tutelary 
God was secured by using iu the principal supports of important buildings the 
wood of sacred trees. On the Mycenaean signets we shall see the columnar 
idol alternating in a similar position between the heraldic guardians, such as 
sphinxes and griffins, with the sacred tree . 3 A curious instance is recorded 
of an unsuccessful attempt to convert a sacred tree to similar usage for 
a Christian temple. A wonder-working cedar, that had been transported 
from Lebanon to the King’s garden at Mtsket, was cut down by King Miriam, 
to be used in tlie construction of the church, which he there founded. But 
in spite of all their efforts the workmen were unable to set up the trunk that 
was to support the roof. St. Nin then prayed for the scattering of the evil 
spirits, and in the night a youth with a fiery garment was seen to carry back 
the trunk to the height on which the tree had stood, and set it on its roots, 
whereupon it grew together again, and sweet-scented myrrh oozed forth from 
it as of old. It was only later that bishop John seeing the miraculous cures 
worked by the tree, and the idolatrous worship offered to it, made a more 
successful effort at its conversion, and with tlie aid of a hundred men brought 
it down once more and hewed it into a cross, in which shape it prolonged its 
wonder-working powers . 4 A conspicuous instance of the employment of the 


1 The free -standing pillars shown outride 

the temple of Paphos on either side of tlie 
central opening with the cone of Aphrodit** 
have heen brought into comparison with 
Jakitn and Boaz. They are sometimes how- 

ever incense altars. 

H.S, — VOL. XXI. 


- Cf. a Carthaginian "tela fiom Suleis in 
Sardinia. P. et C. iii. p. 253, Fig. 193. The 
entablature bears the winged disk and uraei. 

3 Compare below, p. 155 qq . 

4 4 Svashcheniiya roshdi i derevja u Kavkaz- 
kih narodov/ op, cif. t. v. (Titlis. 1S77-1S7S). 
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trunk of a sac rod tree as a ‘pillar of the house’ i- afforded by a Rybliau 
legend preserved bv Plutarch . 1 The divine tamatisk, whose trunk had ^ruwn 
about the chest of Osiris, was cut down by the King ' Malkandros," of Byhlos 
the husband of 1 Queen Astarte,' wlio had been amazed at its size, and made 
the principal support of his roof. 2 — in other words it was ‘ the pillar of the 
house of Melkart. Removed at Isis' reipiest to enable her to cut out the 
concealed chest of Osiris, the rest of the wooden pillar was transferred to the 
temple of Isis at Byhlos, where it was still an object of worship in Plutarch's 
day At Byhlos it must be borne in mind that Isis and Osiris in reality repre- 
sent Astarte and Adonis. 2, 

In all this we see the columnar idol of the architectonic type taking its 
rise in the most natural way from the hewn trunk of a sacred tree made use 
of as ’a pillar of the house,’ with the object of securing the presence of the 
divine ' Stablishor inherent in the material. The character of the columnar 
divinity being thus fixed by its structural function in a wooden building can 
be taken over into stone or metal work, the conventional shape as in the 
case ot Christian crosses supplying here the consecration no longer inherent 
in the material itself. In this secondary stage, however, the sanctity of 
such tutelary columns is generally further marked as at Tyre, Carthage and 
iu the Phoenician remains of Cyprus by the addition of some symbol of 
divinity such as the orb and crescent, or as both on Semitic soil and at 
Mycenae by the coupling with it of its sacred animals. 

IN — Jjyi/jitimi 1 iijf ti fives, u nil fin' Jioyn) J'ilhirf, of Mycrnricnii Ci/pri'*. 

The extreme antiquity of the anthropomorphic and here often zoomorphic 
form of cult image in Egypt may make it at first seem unprofitable to look 
tor illustration^ of the primitive anieonie cult of' the Greek and Semitic 
world on that side. As a matter of fact, nevertheless, the old religious 
moment has left clear records in Egyptian monuments. The pre-hist oric 
figures of the god Min, discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Koptos, still 
largely partake ot the pillar form, and his equivalent materialisation, as a 
group of trees, survived through the histoiie period The obelisk of the Sun- 
God Ra again represents the survival of the old cult image in a more artificial 
form. In the pillars with the head of Hathor we see a compromise between 
the anieonie and anthropomorphic type, frequent in later Greek religion, and 
the actual employment ot these divine columns as supports of temples 
has been shown to have a very interesting bearing on a characteristic feature 
of the Mycenaean and the Semitic pillar cult . 4 The Dad or Tat pillar (once 
called the Milometer) with its quadruple capital indicative of the four 
supports of heaven, also at time- becomes partially anthropomorphised like 
the Hathoiic column-. 

1)> f*ntl (' ]•), 111. 1-1- hovel’- KLUVCL TTjS (Tt4~ ; T)S. 

rmuiit the pillar m the foil,, of a -wallow » RoWtson-Simth, ,,/. ,, 191. 

2 (' I."., eVirrua r ijs irreyns ; e Hi, TT,r 4 See above, p. 143. 
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The vegetable columns of Egypt, ^uch as those di-rived from forms ot 
the lotus and blue water-lilv. are also in their nature sacred. Closely 
eoimeeted with these is a type ot floral capital, the General outline of 
which, with its recuived side petals, may be often compared to a fleur- 
dc-lys, the upper leaf of which is, however, generally provided with a 
marginal outgrowth of fan-like sprays so as to resemble a palmetto. Two 
theories have been put forward to explain the origin of this palmetto pillar. 
According to one version 1 it is simply due to an otherwise substantiated 
pictorial convention, first pointed out by ])r. Borehanlt. in -which the 
Egyptian artist combined the inside and profile view of an object. In this 
view tlie pahnette and its side sprays represent half of the circle of a lotus 
flower as seen from above, with its radiating petals superimposed on the 
calix as seen iu profile. Dr. Borchardt himself, on the other hand, points 
to the columns surmounted by fourfold capitals, among which this occurs, 
together with the lotus, the blue water-lily and the papyrus, as showing by 
analogy that it represents a distinct species. Hr- calls it a ’ lily ' capital , 2 
but there can be little doubt that the veal original is the iris, which in our 
heraldic fleur-de-lys gave birth to a very parallel development mi European 
soil. A similar evolution to a pure palmetto form took place in Persia, where 
the iris is a favourite artistic motive. Several features in the flower itself 
combine towards this decorative evolution. The veining of the petals w itli 
a central stem from which minor striations radiate, their crinkled edges and 
the frequent association of the central upright petal, with two smaller seen 
edgewise on either side, are all so many elements which contribute in one 
way or another to suggest the idea of a pahnette. already familiar in the 
East. But some iris types exhibit features which make the comparison 
with the palmetto even more obvious. The beautiful Trii rdietihtfn of the 
East Mediterranean countiies has smaller petals glowing out of the central 
vein of the larger in a fan-like fashion. The recurved ends of the lower 
petals again produce a decorative effect in Persian art. and in some types of 
the heraldic fleuv-de-lys, closely resembling the drop-like excrescence on many 
of the Egyptian palmette pillars, which have puzzled archaeologists. They 
have been explained as drops of water in the act of falling from freshly 
emerged lotus flowers. But the idea is forced and the flower is not a 
lotus. 

These pahnette capitals are not apparently found in Egyptian art earlier 
than the eighteenth Dynasty, and they now seem to supersede the simple lily - 
like flower of Upper Egypt, which perhaps represents a flowering rush. Is it 
possible that this change in Egyptian decorative fashion was due to Mycenaean 


1 Filmier* Petrie, Egyptian Dtiorthn .1//, 
pp. tiS, 09. 

- L. Borchardt. DU ^EyyyfDrJo. Pjhtuzm- 
'f mb < ]). IS ; Do- ‘ /, t/im \tt nit u. In 
the Old and Middle Kingdom a simple * lily 


t \ pe appeal". It i* onl\ from the time of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. ho\\e\er. that the type 
appear** described by Bnu-hardt a* * the lily 
with pendant'*.* and abo\ e a* the iri* or ileur- 
de-lv'«. 
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influence . 1 as to the strength of which the monuments of Tell-el-Amarna afford 
such remarkable evidence 1 The Holy character of the iris on Hellenic soil 
is bound up. as is well known, with the legends of one of the most ancient 
indigenous divinities, Apollo Hyakinthos . 2 It seems, however, to have 
escaped notice that of the two kinds of flowers, evidently bearing a sacred 
character, offered by an attendant votary to the seated Goddess on the 
great signet ring from Mycenae , 3 one is a lily, the other an iris, which, more- 
over, shows the characteristic palmette development. In a religious scene 
which, as will be shown, refers to the consort of an armed solar divinity, 
the appearance of this ancient emblem of Hyakinthos is not, perhaps, 
without significance. 

W h ether or not, however, we are to recognise in the appearance of the 
palmette capital on eighteenth Dynasty monuments an Egyptian adapta- 
tion of a Mycenaean religious motive, the essential fact with which we have 
to deal is that this fleur-de-lys type now takes its place beside the sacred 
lotus. 

These palmette, or iris, columns, often provided with fantastic side sprays, 
form a common device of the glazed rings and moulds for such found in tire 
Palace of Tell-el-Amarna . 4 The incurving side sprays, seen on many of these 
composite vegetable forms, often recall those that rest on either side of the 
head-piece — the house of Horus — on the head of the Goddess Hathor. 
Olosely allied, moreover, to this symbolic group are actual Hathoric posts or 
pillars with uraei curving up on either side of theirba.se/’ 

These palmette pillars, and the more fantastic symbolic attachments 
into which they merge, have a great interest in their bearing on a whole series 
of derivative designs on a class of cylinders to which the name Cypro- 
Mycenacan can be appropriately given. These religious types, which are 
characteristic of the period of Mycenaean colonisation in Cyprus, belong to 
a separate category from the Aegean class, and form the subject of a special 
study of which it is only necessary here to reproduce a few summary 
results. 

The Cypro-Mycenaean cylinder types unfold a series of religious scenes 
in which the central object appears in three inter-related forms. 

It may be described thus : — 

( n ) A palmette column ; 

(b) A fantastic vegetable pillar with a rayed summit ; 

(r) A rayed pillar or obelisk. 


1 Tins ib Mr. F. LI. < liitfith's suggestion. 

He considers that the adoption of the iris 
type in eighteenth dynasty times may he due 
to Mycenaean influence. 

- The literature regarding the flower 

viKivQos lias been summarised by Oreve 
{RomIut's Lfxilon. s. v. ‘Hyakinthos.’) The 
conclusion is ‘ es 1 st jedenfalls eine Insirt 


aber unbestimmt welche.' 

1 Fig. 4, p. 10S. 

4 Petrie, Tdl-il-Aiivmi'f, 199 ^ 77 , Similar 
designs are seen on the moulds for glazed wall 
flowers from the same site, PI. XVIII. 369 
s '77* At times these are crossed with ele- 
ments taken from the lotus. 

3 See below, p. ldO. 
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Examples of the two former classes are given on Fig. 28, 4-7, and the 
dependence of the two first on the contemporary Egyptian prototypes, illus- 
trated in the same figure (Nos. 1-3), becomes self evident. The rays of the 
Cypriote pillar are, in fact, directly 
suggested by the radiating leaflets 
of the palmette type. 

But the radiation itself, though 
its pictorial representation was thus 
facilitated by certain featuies in the 
symbolic Egyptian pillar, has also a 
distiuet religious value. The rays 
indeed as the natural concomitant 
of divinities of light are a very 
ancient oriental tradition. Sainas 
the Babylonian Sun-God is habit- 
ually represented with rays issuing 
from his shoulders and radiate divin- 
ities of the same class are not infre- 
quent in the neighbouring Syrian and 
Anatolian regions 1 which show a certain analogy with these Cypro-Mycenaeau 
pillars. The luminous baetylic pillars of Melkart at Tyre repeat the same 
idea. How natural even to savage races is the addition of rays to the rude 
image that represents the Sun Spirit is well illustrated by a religious usage of 
the modern Melanesians. In the New Hebrides the stone which is regarded 
as the potential dwelling-place of the Sun Spirit ‘ is laid upon the ground and 
a circle of white rods which stand for sunbeams are set round so as to radiate 
from it in all directions.’ “ 

In the radiation of the Cypriote pillars we see an adaptation of the 
radiating leaflets on the original palmette to a very widespread and primitive 
idea connected with solar pillars and images. The monsters associated with 
these columns as guardians and adorants are quite in keeping with this solar 
attribution. The griffins, sphinxes and lions that we see here before the 
sacred pillar or pillar tree are all taken from the Egyptian solar cycle. Of 
the Hatlioric sprays attached to some of the more fantastic columns we have 
already spoken. In several cases, however, an adapted version of Hathor 
herself appears in long robes with a cow’s head, and on one cylinder this 
figure is followed by a griffin adorant whose head is surmounted by the head- 
piece of the Goddess, the house of Horus, between two incurving sprays. On 
the important bearing of these designs on the cult of Mycenaean Cyprus this 



Fm. 2S. — Egyptian Palm f.t i r, Pillars and 
the Rayed Pillars or Cypres. 

1 — 3. Egyptian Pillars. 4—7. Cypro-llyeenaean 
Del Natives. 


1 See especially Pietsehnuinn, <!*. w/i n:hlt ihr 
Phoiii'-kr, p. •22.'), w lio gives a good example of 
a rayeil diwnity with a pillar shaped body, 
from tile marble basin found at Snlon, now in 
the Berlin Mu-emu. He compares with tins 
certain representations of dninities on the 
eoins of Hemetrioa II., Xikator (P. < -ai liner, 


B.M.Cn'. ‘ Seleueiil Kings of Syiia,' PI. 
Will. 1, and XXV. 21, and others struck 
under Antonmu- Pius in the C'llieinn town ot 
Hallo-. 

5 B. H. Codrington, Tin JL.hiiteok(ii<. 

p. 1S1. 
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is not the place to enlarge. It may be sufficient to observe that in this 
period of Cypriote history the “golden Aphrodite’’ of the Egyptians seems to 
play a much more important part than any form of Astarte or Mylitta. 

These < Vpriute example-' are of special interest in their bearing on certain 
religious types and associations from the Aegean area of the Mycenaean woild. 
The more specialised forms of the rayed, fantastic, tree pillar are peculiar 
to Cyprus, but even these find analogies in some hitherto unexplained figures 
on Mycenaean vases, and we shall also see rayed divinities. On the other 
hand a simple form of the palmette pillar, approaching a tleur-da-lys in 
outline, is found on Mycenaean signets and the same group of guardian 
monsters recur in association with a whole series of Mycenaean pillars. Thu 
Cypiiote parallels will he found to have a fundamental importance as demon- 
strating in detail that these are in fact taken over from the cult of Meutu- 
11a the Warrior Sun-God of Egypt, of Hathor, and of Horns. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the Aegean area as well as in Cyprus 
tins taking over of the external elements from the Egyptian solar cycle was 
facilitated bv underlying resemblances in the characters of the indigenous 
divinities to whom these attributes were transferred. The surviving attach- 
ment of some of these solar monsters to ceitain later divinities bears out 
this conclusion. The griffin and the lion remained in the service of Apollo. 



I’m. S'.'. — II union IT,. u.V' I’urAi: ami ('yit.u-Myc nx wax and Oiuiini At. Axilooii:.-. 

1. ,JA\ |'ti, in 1'iauis ITIl.ii . H awl :J. i.'yiuo- Mycenaean Cnniji.m^jii-,. i. Dual ITaeu-j Stall ol 

Rtar. 


It is further noteworthy that a certain mystic duality visible in the 
Hathoric pillars was taken over in a simpler formin’ Cypriote religion. The 
head-piece of Hathor represent" the meaning of her name as the ' House of 
Horns, and may therefore be considered as at the same time implying the 
internal presence of her divine son. It is sufficient to compare the annexed 
figure (Fig. 2i). 1) of a Hathoric pillar with an unions snake curving up and 
confronting it on either side, taken from an Egyptian signet 1 of seventeenth 
or eighteenth Dynasty date with the two following designs of the Cvpro- 
Myeenaean chi'S.-' the latter, to make complete the comparison, on a flat 
rectangular head-seal of the same form as the Egyptian. In both of these 
deiivatne designs we see a double column. In Fig. :1b, 2. the incurving 
MaMieiie sprays become two snakes whose coils on another ( Vpro-Mveenaean 


- i' ic r . -0. I i l-i hom a <\Iui<lci. OmioU, 
S(i/r(itn,n>t, IM. XI 1. 7. Ku*. -!>, Of). I'if, 
p. 14.'), Fi*a. 12S Jinth afc from Salami^ 


1 I’oiHi'l ni .mi mt i u-i\ * Inn i.i 1 .it K.iliun. 
IVtlH, f\‘tjm,i. -/,/•/ H>t norn , pj. \ 

~\K .111(1 }) '•>- 
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cylinder are prolonged down the lower member of the column. In 
Fig. 2d, o the pillar becomes quite symmetrical in its duality with an 
intervening slab to divide its two portions. Both of these ( 'y pro-Mycenaean 
pillars are surmounted by a halo of rays, the original suggestion of which 
has been already noted. The radiation in itself connects them with divinities 
of light, a guardian griffin indeed sits before the pillar on the cylinder from 
which Fig. 29, 2 is taken. In some cases the double pillar is surmounted by 
a double halo of rays 1 emphasising the dual aspect of the divinity. 

The Egyptian religious element in some of these Cypriote double 
columns is clear. But there is sufficient evidence to show that there was 
also an oriental class of dual pillars which may have influenced the cult 
forms of the island at an even earlier period. There occurs, for instance, a 
type consisting of double cones in reversed positions, their apexes separated 
by a cross-piece,’ 2 which is also found on Babylonian cylinders. Another 
oriental type of divided pillar must be regarded as in part at least of 
Egyptian origin. This is the staff or small pillar with a globular break 
in the middle of the stem and two uraeus snakes curving up on either 
side which so frequently occurs in the hands of Istar on late Babylonian 
cylinders J (Fig. 29, 4). The uraeiare here a ceitain indication of borrowing 
from the Egyptian side. Their symmetrical grouping recalls the snakes of 
the Hathoric staff or pillar already cited and forms a recurring feature in 
the derivative Cypriote types. The pillar stem of the Assyrian sacred tree 
frequently shows the same central division. But the Assyrian tree itself 
is in its origin a palmetto column belonging to the same family as the 
eighteenth Dynasty Egyptian, and the earlier Cy pro- Mycenaean class. 

The pillar image of divinity as will be shown in connexion with the 
column in the Lions’ Gate scheme ha- this distinct advantage over the 
anthropomorphic type that the same pillar can represent a divinity either 
in a male or female aspect or can become the material resting place of either 
member of a divine pair. Still more obvious facilities were ottered by divided 
columns like the above for the needs of a dual cult. It gave easy expression 
to the Semitic religious conception <>t bi-sexual godhead. So too in Ovprus 
it might well convey the idea expressed by the alternative impersonation 
of Aphrodite and Aphrodites. The anicoiiic religion at least obviated 
such grotesque creations of the later cult as the ‘bearded Aphrodite.' 


1 A (JyproAK eeiuiean cylinder in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

= l)i. Ohncialsch- Richter. Kt/jiro>. &c. p. 
ISA has pcihaps rightly recognised tins type 
m the pahs of double axe- like figure- grouped 
on either side ot a serpent on a Cypriote 
cylinder > Cesiiola. Saftnuntta , p. ] -S. Fig. 
IIS, He uses the woid * ( ’hauiinaiiiiu * m 
connection with these double tones. 

1 (\ Metinnt, < <)/nnfnl<, l p. ill. 
Fig. p. 1(55, Fig. HhJ; Cut. })<_ C/i fi q. 
1*1. XVI. Fig. 10U. This class of haematite 


c\ hndeis is common in Syria and ( 'llieia. and a 
good example fiom C\piu- e\i-ts in the 
Kntish Museum. The double stall with the 
tifw i also occurs in a scpaiatc form between 
two figures of HeaT>ani contending with a 
bull, healing the names ot the Sun Hod Sainas 
and appaicnth his consult (Mcnant, ('<//. }), 
i'h rrq. i. 1*1. \ III. Fig. (>S and p 57), where, 
howevei . the coinpausoii w ith the -\mhol <>f 
1-tar i- missed, and the object desLiibed a.- a 
‘ candelabi uni.’ 
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To the bi-sexual Hermaphrodites indeed the pillar tonn clung down to 
much later times. 

vj ID . — The Egyptian Element in the Animal, Svpporters of Mycenaean 

Trees awl Volmniis. 

Nothing is itself more contrary to the native genius ot Mycenaean art. 
so free and naturalistic in its home-born impulses, than the constrained and 
schematic pose of the animals and mythical monsters that in this group ol 
designs appear as guardians or supporters of the sacred trees and columns. 
But it is precisely because these attendant animals are here conceived of as 
performing a religious function that they take this heraldic and traditional 
form. It is usual to regard the pairs of opposed animals as due to oriental 
influence. It can be shown, indeed, that the reduplicated forms of mythical 
monsters are in some cases the natural result of the process of cylinder en- 
graving as practised in Chaldaea at a very remote period. Certain types of 
the same class that appear on Mycenaean gems, such as the bulls with crossed 
bodies, the hero holding two lions in reverse positions, or the lions by 
themselves similarly grouped must unquestionably be due to Babylonian 
prototypes. But it must not be forgotten that in Egypt, too, these opposed 
heraldic pairs are a very ancient tradition. In the fresco of the prae-dynastic 
tomb, recently discovered by Mr. Green at Hierakonpolis, a hero is seen 
struggling with two symmetrically opposed bulls in a manner which, except 
for its rudeness, exactly recalls figures of Gilgames and Ecbani on Chaldaean 
cylinders. Paired heraldic animals are found in some hieroglyphic types, and 
on a monument of the sixth Dynasty two goats are seen symmetrically grouped 
on either side of a tree . 1 On a fragmentary vase of the black ware character- 
istic of the twelfth and thirteenth Dynasties, two pairs of goats are seen acting 
as heraldic supporters, in the one case of a palm-tree, in the other of a vine. It 
appears, moreover, that Egyptian models of parallel schemes found their way 
on scarabs, at least as far as Rhodes, and could be copied by the Mycenaean 
engraver on his native shores. In the well of Kameiros, together with a 
scarab bearing apparently the cartouche of Thothmes III , 2 3 was found another 
example 2 — in steatite of rude work — on which two bovine animals each with 
the Ankh symbol beneath it stand symmetrically facing a palm-tree. In 
considering the Lions' Gate scheme we shall have occasion to note the parallel 
grouping of Ra and Ma before the solar obelisk and of the two lions supporting 
the sun’s disk on the horizon . 4 We have, moreover, direct evidence that, in 
another shape, the Myccnaeans were familiarised with the Egyptian scheme 
ot a sacred pillar between heraldically opposed animals. This scheme is, in 
tact, very frequent about the time of the eighteenth Dynasty under the form of 

1 Lepbius, Dinkmaltr, iv. Tat. ION, 111 ; 
vited by Riegl, SfUfrnyui, p. 40. 

2 B.M. O’ tin Cat. Xo. 144. 

3 Ii>. Xo. 14:2. The animal* are there de- 


scribed as wolves; to me they .seem eleaily 
oxen, though roughly drawn ; Myk. Va^tn 
PI. E, 39. 

4 riee below Fig. 4:2. 
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the Tat pillar between two symmetrically grouped uraeus snakes, and a 
scarab 1 with this design was found in one of the group ot Mycenaean graves 
at Ialysos, from another of which a lentoid gem representing the column 
between two lions was brought to light. At Tel-el-Amarna. where Egyptian 
and Mycenaean culture find more than one point of contact, scarabs with 
similar designs of the Tat and Uraei also occurred. 

It is further to be noted that the distribution of the guardian animals 
as regards the trees and foliate pillars on the one hand and the architectural 
columns and bases on the other seems to follow a division already percep- 
tible among their Egyptian prototypes. Setting aside the mythical monsters 
which to a certain extent at all events seem common to both groups we 
find the heraldic grouping of oxen and goats confined to the trees or tree 
pillars. The lions alone are associated with the structural columns and altar 
bases just as in Egyptian religious art we find them exclusively acting as 
supporters of the symbol of the sun on the horizon. 

The general conclusion to which we are led is that the animals sym- 
metrically posed and paired before trees and pillars in these Mycenaean 
schemes represent a tradition borrowed from Egyptian sources. The 
conventional scheme had certain religious associations and was therefore 
adopted for animals performing sacral functions as guardians of holy trees 
and baetylic columns. It lias been already noted that several of the 
monstrous forms represented in the Mycenaean series like the Sphinx, the 
Kriosphinx, and the Griffin are themselves Egyptian creations and of their 
nature divine. In other cases the sacred character of the animal is indicated 
by the conventional pose of ancient tradition. 


20 . — Snared Trees and Foliated Pillars with Heraldic"! h/ Posed Animals. 

The sacred tree, when it occurs on Mycenaean designs of the heraldic 
class at present under consideration, is generally more or less conventionalised 
in form and often shades off into the foliated pillar. A somewhat 
naturalistic example (Fig. 3U) may be cited from a lentoid gem found in a 
tomb of the Lower Town of Mycenae in 1305 . ' The tree here rises from a 
kind of base and on either side with their heads turned towards it are two 
wild goats or agrimia back to back, who in each case rest tlieir fore feet 
on a structure rising in two high steps. 

In Fig. 31 from a lentoid gem found at Palaeokastro on the easternmost 
point of Crete 3 we see a single wild goat in a similar heraldic attitude 
before a tree of conventional type w ith side sprays and trefoil crest. Behind 
the agrimi is a smaller animal with the feet and hindquarters of an ape 
which seems to be in the act of springing on it. It suggests the 
Oynoeeplialus that appears in the field of some Babylonian cylinder. To the 


:i A striated chalcedony. I obtained it on 
the >dte in 181)8. 


1 J lt/k\ Vaunt, Taf. K, 
- A banded agate. 
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light of this is an object like an impaled triangle which has probably 
some religious significance and occurs elsewhere in sacral subjects . 1 The 
two-horned object placed at the foot of the tree pillar will be seen to be the 



l'lii. :j0. — S weed Tina; ami Wm Goat* on Lentoid Gem fku.m )1y< enae (; i. 


characteristic concomitant of Mycenaean cult referred to above as ‘ the horns 
of consecration.’ Its appearance in this place is of considerable importance 
as u Abiding a proof that we have here to deal with a conventional represcn- 



Kn. :>1. — S.n urn 1’ai.m ash Wii.h Gnu, Fig. :>2. — Tiili: I’ili.ae and Asi.mcls like 
Li.muih, rALu.iiKAsino, Cekik (', ) Km iti.Ei: : Liisioin Gi.m, GnULAs, (.'itiui: ( i). 


tative of a sacred tree. It indicates the holy character of the tree before 
which it is placed as in other cases its occurrence at. the foot of the pillars 
in Mycenaean shrines declare them to he the aniconio images of divinity. 


See below . p. LV.i. 
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Had this design been fully carried out it would Lave doubtless 
included a second wild goat as a supporter on the other side of the tree. 
From its schematic attitude this belongs to the same class as the opposed 
pairs of sacral animals. 

Fig. 32 1 * presents an example of a tree or tree-pillar with conventional, 
palui-like foliage, and a fluted columnar shaft supported by what to judge 
from their horns are a pair of red deer. Both this and the two preceding 
designs show curious points of resemblance to the stele found bv Fount 
Mulvasia at Bologna in a cemetery of the Villanova class.- Upon this stele 
a conventional palm-column in two stages is seen between two calf-like 
supporters whose heads, as in the case of Fig. 31 below, are turned away 
from the column. 

A good illustration of the fleur-de-lys type of foliated pillar akin to t hose 
of Mycenaean Cyprus and contemporary Egypt is supplied by a gold signet 
ring from the Lower Town of Mycenae (Fig. 33). 3 Here we see a fluted 



Kio. 33. — -Fli'.uh-i'i:-i.Y(' l’n i.aii and Conkrontf.i> Sphinxes, on Guru Sionft Kino, 

Mycenae (,•) 


pillar resting upon a bowl-like base, the foliage of which still suggests the 
original iris type. ( >n either side of this ‘ hyacinthinc ’ column and con- 
fronting it is seated a female Sphinx of the Mycenaean type, with double 
crest and curling locks \isible on the bosom. The sleeved appearance of the 
upper part of their forelegs is a frequent characteristic of oriental Sphinxes, 


1 It whs found at (loulas in Crete n*f. 
i Soul'll, iht (’/ft/ uj Z< >/n, p. 24. The "tone is 
n lentoid. ot traiispuent and milky chalee- 
dony. 

J <Joz/admi, J)i ah: tint $< /ujh ri <h Ha ro- 
/>ali /•’*/%>//»//, p. 2o ; Cndset, Zut^'hnjf far 
Kf h iHthn/h , 1>. w. p. 214. S. Tveinneh. M/o 
( h m}Kjh)<ft< . iso;;, p. 707 , and s ihm> 

h x' Va/h’f \ <ht f*o tf tin Daitnhi, pp. 16o, 166, 
give 1 - a conjectural restoration (Fig. ) of 
t lie monument as inserted in the tympanum 


of a gate of prehistoric Felsina. A comparison 
of the stone with other sepulehial stelae in the 
Museum at Bologna In-, however, com meed 
me that it belongs to the same class. Several 
of these terminate ubo\e in e<m\ etitional 
palmettes like so many ot the Liter (deck 
stelae. 

Cf. Perrot et Clupiez, LArt* A:c. vi. Fm. 
42S. 22: Furtw angler, Ant. (.hnunm, in. 
!>• Ely. 17. 
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ami is undoubtedly a feature taken over from the liawk of the Egyptian 
Sun-God Horns. The Sphinx itself belongs, of course, to the same solar 
cycle, though in Egvpt it is rarely of the female sex. Elsewhere we shall 
see the Sphinx, like the Griffin, as a guardian of the architectural column. 

A very similar type of foliated pillar with two young bulls or oxen 
symmetrically attached on either side, occurs on another gold signet ring 
from Mycenae. 1 A close parallel, again, to this is presented by a beautifully 
engraved ring cut out of a single piece of rock crystal which was found some 
years since at Mycenae (Fig. 34 ). 2 Two couchant bulls with their heads 
turned back are tethered to the foliate pillar in the same way as in the 
preceding example, the only difference being that two additional sprays of 
the same conventional kind rise from behind their backs. On a lentoid 


Fu;. 34. — l’n.i.u; Thee with Youxo Bulls attached: Crystal .Signet King, Mycenae (,) 

bead seal 3 two animals, one a bull and the other a wild goat, are symmetri- 
cally ranged beside a pair of conventional tree-pillars with spiral shafts and 
tri-foliate sprays. 



sj : 21. — Architectural Columns irith Animal Supporters : the Lions’ Gate Type. 


The most conspicuous example of purely architectural columns with animal 
supporters is the tympanum relief of the Lions’ Gate at Mycenae (Fig. 35) 
But in this case the position of the column, as if fulfilling an architectural, 
and at the same time a decorative purpose, has to a great extent diverted 
archaelogical students from its true religious significance. 4 The lions 


1 From Tomb 2d of l lit- Low cr Town. 

T-untas E <p. A px- LSSU, VI. X 43, and pp. 

1 13 ami 170. T^unta** de^ci lbe^ the animals 
ashore. Svo'iTnroi (&y pioi) : but shml honm are 
eleaily discernible. 

J In my own collection; hitherto unpub- 

li sheil. 


4 Ot agate, from Tomb 10 of the Lower 
Town Mycenae. IVuntas 'E <f>. 'A px- I SSS, 
1*1. X. 7 and p. 140; Fmtw angler, Ant. 

t !( nine it , lii. *27. 

4 M. Salomon Iteinach, however, has shown 
himself alive to its true significance, and in 
his 4 Mirage Orientate 5 (Anfhrojtofoyit , iv. 
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have not been recognised as the sacrerl animals and companions ot 
a tutelary divinity-, but merely as symbolic figures of the military might ot 
those who held the walls of the citadel, and as a challenge to their toes . 1 The 
column itself and the architrave and beam-ends that it supports have been 
taken, with the altars below, to stand for the Palace of the Mycenaean Kings . 2 
Some of the earlier writers, indeed, advanced views on the subject of this relief, 
which in certain respects very nearly approximated to the true explanation. 
Colonel Mure, ! and after him Gerhard , 4 and Curtins. saw in the column 



Fig. So.— Tympanum ltr.Lirr of LionV Gaik, Myu:xae. 


between the Lions a ‘symbol ' of Apollo Agyieus, and Gottling regarded it as a 
Herm.” But such comparisons have been wholly set aside by most later critics. 


1893, p. 7 < C> ami p. 730) not only tight h 
describes the column as an amconic image, 
but uses the fact of the appeal anee of the 
(Goddess in its place on the monument of 
Arslan Kara as an argument for the later 
date of the Phrygian relief. 

1 Per rot et Chipiez, Ori<t P, 1 nut In . p. son. 

2 Brunn, Oritchi^h* Knn^(tps,-hirht< { I S93 
pp. 26 *28: Perrot et Chipiez. op. >it. p. SOI. 

A Uthtr di* 'h* h diith/nalf r > 

hf roi't'h* n Zntuff* V") l Hu in. J/V/s# ////i, m. 
(183S), p. 2.36. Col. Mure thought the lions 


were wolves, and brought Apollo Lykeios into 
connexion with them. ' 

* J [i/fo Mx'hf' A!tf- rthunit t' (10 ter Program m, 
Berliner Winekelmannsfest, Berlin, 18 . 30 ) 

p. 1 0. 

P( loprmm son (Ootlia, 1S.32), ii. 40.3, and 
</,. 'st‘hi*'hf k . i. 116. 

,J -V. Jib in. .Vtfvw/rt, i. (1S42) p. 161. 
'tiling notes the coi respondence between 
the Mycenaean column growing smaller to- 
wards it-* base and the Hermae pillars — a 
pregnant observation. 
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The fact that the column had a capital, and in this case actually supported a 
rot if. was pronounced by Dr Adler to be fatal to the view that any aniconic 
form of a divinity could be here represented, ‘ all such idols having a tree 
ending as a cone, a meta or a phallus.’ 1 It has been shown above, however, 
that the idea of the divine column as a ‘ Pillar of the House,' and actually per- 
forming a structural function is deeply rooted in this early religion, and finds 
parallels both on the Semitic and the Egyptian side. In the succeeding 
sections a seiies of Mycenaean shrines will he described in which the 
stone pillar which is the aniconic form of the divinity is represented as 
actually contributing to prop up the capstone or lintel. In the Lions’ (late 
and kindred types where the column stands for the support of a building, 
the capital and impost are in fact required to bring out the full idea of 
the upholding spiritual power. The divinity here is the ‘pillar of Mycenae, 
even as Hector is described by Pindar, 2 as the ‘pillar of Troy.’ 

The Lions’ Gate scheme is found, sometimes in an abbreviated form, on a 
series of Mycenaean engraved stones and rings, some examples of which are 
given below, associated with the same sacred animals. In other cases we 

find the pillar, or simply the altar 
base, guarded by Sphinxes. Griffins, 
or Kriospbinxes. 

On the ivory plaque from the 
Tholos tomb, at Menidi.two Sphinxes 
stand 3 on either side of a Mycenaean 
column. A small figure of ivory 
from Mycenae 4 represents a Sphinx 
resting both forelegs on the capital 
of a short column. In Fig. 83 we 
have already seen Sphinxes as 
guardians of a tree pillar. 

A lentoid gem from Mycenae 
(Fig. 30/ gives the best architec- 
tural parallel to the Lions’ Gate 
pillar, save that here we see a pair 
of Griffin supporters in place of the 
lions. The column here rests on 
a single altar base instead of two. 
It is spirally fluted, and above the capital is seen a part of the entablature 
with the round ends of the transverse beams as on the tympanum reliefs. 



Fio. 36. — Pur vk unit Griffin Sri’i'niiTEr.- 
Lfni'oih, My< f.vaf (}'. 


1 Anh. Ziihimi. 1 SUV, |>. li. - Alt- solche 
Hole menials in iler Form finer mit eincui 
Capitell oe-rlunui kten Saule ( welelie hier -orrur 
eine Decke trugt ) sondem stets frei lieendigt 
a! - Conus Meta, Phallus ersoheinen.’ 

- Oh ii. 1 4 a, Tpotus &uaxop aarpaQi) klovol. 

Lolling. Knfi/if hfi'tih roi} M 'a//'//, p. Co 

T’errot et Chipie/., L A A. &c., p. .328, Fig. 


2ns. 

4 Tsuntas, 'E <p. 'Ap*. 1SS7, PI. XIII. V. 
and p. 171. P. et C. \i. p. 833, Fig. 417. 
where however it is erroneously described as 
‘ from the Acropolis of Athens ' 

Tsuntas, MvKjjvai. PI. V. 0 ; Ts. and 
Manatt. Myr . 1 yt . p 2.74, Fig 131. Furtw. 
Anh (li.nlni. vol. lii. p. 44, Fig. IS, 
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The Griffins, with their heads turned back, are attached to the upper 
part of the column like watch dogs by a thong or chain, a constantly 
i Ccuri i no in those designs. 

A * chc,,ui ( Ti'idy allied to the above, in which, however, the altar-base 
appears without the column, is supplied by a jasper lentoid from Tomb 42 



tie. St. — llorTU.F-r.onii'D KiuosriMsx wiih 
]ouLi:-ri:i:r on Bash: las min Clr.M, 
Mycfn \f (-■) 



Fit’,. 3S. — DorriT.F-nomrn laos w n n Fup.f.- 
Fia-.r on 1’iAsr. : Lr.srom <!r.\t, Mv- 
cr.N \k i i). 


of the Lower Town, Mycenae (Fig'. 3/).’ Here we see a composite animal, 
in which the bodies of two opposed lions meet in the single head of a ram 
resting its forefeet on the base. To the right is a symbol like a pole trans- 
fixing' a, tiiangle, which has been already referred to as a frequent 
concomitant of Mycenaean religious scenes, and may perhaps represent 



■some kind of 1 * * Asliera,’ making up in this case for the absence of tlie 
architectural pillar. The composite monster itself of which this is the 

1 Tsuntas ’tip. ’A Px . 1SSS, VI, X. 30, an.l (vol. i,. p. -23) as ‘ 7 .wei gefliiirelte mul ge- 

P liS : V. et C. Fig. 42S, 17 ; Fuitw. Ant. In *rnte LOveii.’ 

PI III 24. He ile^Tibe 5 ? the monsters 
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reduplicated form, is, in fart, tin- Egyptian Kriospliinx. here. however, fitted 
with wings according to the Mycenaean practice. At Kamak huge 
Ivriosphinxes — with the head of a ram and the body of a lion — guard the 
avenue of the Theban lunar God Khonsu. An analogous design, representing 
a double-bodied lion, with a single head, his forelegs resting on a similar 
base, occurs on another lentoid from Mycenae (Fig. SS.) 1 

On rings and gems, indeed, the more usual guardians of the sacred 
pillar are lions. A gold signet-ring from Mycenae (Fig 3D) 2 shows a pillar 
with a somewhat broad entablature to which two lions are attached by 
chains round their necks. The animals look back at the column, and two 
objects of uncertain character attached to the end of the entablature on either 
side, hang down in front of their noses. These objects, which in their general 
outline somewhat resemble the two alabaster knots found in the fourth 
Acropolis grave at Mycenae, 8 have perhaps a sacral character, for, on the 



Fin. to. — Limes’ Gate Type ox Lfntoid Gem, Znno, Cette ('•). 

Heraeum gem, 4 two similar are seen on either side of a bull’s head, above 
which is the symbolic double axe. 

A cornelian lentoid from grave 33 of the Cemetery of Ialysos ’’ 
shows a rude and straggling design of a column with two lion supporters 
looking outwards. Another hitherto unpublished variant of the type is 
supplied by a brown cornelian lentoid gem (Fig. 40) obtained by me at 
Zero in Eastern Crete. Two lions arc here symmetrically seated back to 

1 From tomb S of the lower town of My 3 Sohliemann, Myrnnit, p. "242, Fig Hog. 

eenae. T-mntus. 'E <f>. ’Apx- 1N88. PI. X. 2, ami 4 See above p. 109. 

p. 17-‘>; P ft (' vi. PI. XVI. 20; Furtw. r ’ 15. M. (Um Cut. PI. A. loti; Cut tins, 

Ant. Hi mm. PL III. 2.'!. ll n y/iiniy hro Hr}, II 'o yy! li ■///, p, m ; 

J Formerly in the Tyszkiewicz Collection, Furtw. u. Loschke, Myk. J'tii PI. K. 0. pp. 

at present m my own. Frolmer, Cell. Tjy.k . , 1 .1 anil 7-> ; Furtw. Ant. Hunnt. PI. Ill °n 

n. i. 3. 
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back with their heads turned towards the column above which are some 
traces of the round beam ends of the entablature. 

The base on which the two lions rest their forelegs on the lentoid gem 
represented in Fig. 41 1 must not be confounded with the usual altar base 
seen in Figs. 37 and 38 above, the typical feature of which is the incurving 
sides. It is essentially columnar, and its true meaning has been shown in 
an earlier section of this work. 2 It represents, in fact, one of the baetylic 
tables of offering, which seem to be a special characteristic of this early 
cult in Crete where the intaglio itself was found. The component elements 
of this sacral type are the central baetylic column and an altar slab placed 
upon it with four smaller legs to support it at the comers. In the field 
above is seen a rayed sun. 

Like the tree pillar with its heraldic supporters, the Lions’ Gate scheme 



Fro. 41. — Confronted Lions with Fore-feet on Baetylic Base, Lentoid, Crete (Jl. 

with its central architectural column or altar base shows very distinct 
analogies to some of the Cypriote types, the central feature of which is the 
rayed symbolic column. The parallelism becomes still closer when we 
find, in both cases, lions, Griffins and Sphinxes among the most frequent 
guardians or supporters of the divine pillar, though in Mycenaean Cyprus 
they are also depicted as actually adoring the aniconic image. It has been 
shown above that in the case of the Cypriote cylinders the attendant 


1 Flirt wangler u Losclike. Mi/I. . I V/vn, Furtw . Ah!. iUmm., VI. III. The stone 

VI. E, 11 ; Furtw., (h n-hnitlntr St.iiu (Beilin is a dark red steatite. 

Cat.) PL I- 34; P- et C- ' 1 PI- XVI. II : - See above p. Uti «</(/. 

H.S. — VOL. XXL M 
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monsters and, to a certain extent, the symbolic column itselt, are taken from an 
Egyptian solar cycle, and the inference has been drawn that the aniconic 
pillars among the Myceuaeans of Cyprus were identified with divinities 
having some points in common with the Sun-Gods Ra, or Horns, and Hathor, 
the Great Mother. 

The rayed sun which in Fig. 41 appears in the field above the confronted 
lions, certainlv corroborates the view that in the Aegean countries the 
aniconic pillars, which appear in a similar conjunction, were also connected 
with solar divinities. The pillar here indeed is, as already noted, of a 
purely indigenous shape, and cannot itself, like the symbolic Cyprian types 
with their reminiscences of palmette capitals and Hathoric scrolls, be 
directly traced to an Egyptian prototype. The Nilotic connexion has 
nevertheless left its traces in these Mycenaean types. We recall the 
frequent appearance in Egyptian religious art of opposed figures in special 
association with the solar symbols and pillars of the sun. Thus we 
see the squatting, confronted figures of Ra with his hawk’s head and Ma 
with her feather crest on either side of the Sun-God’s obelisk, and in 




Fio. 42 ", b . — Lion SrmuiTEKs of Egyptian' Solak Disk. 

other cases the figure of the sun’s disk on the horizon is supported by two 
lions seated back to back (Fig. 42 n and b). To a certain extent the Lions’ Gate 
scheme may itself be regarded as a combination of these two types. The 
column on the altar is a free indigenous translation of the obelisk rising on 
its base which really represents the ‘ Mastaba ’ or sepulchral chapel. The 
back to back position of the two lions is literally reproduced in Figs. 39 and 
40, and where, as in Figs. 37 and 41, the bodies of the lions are turned 
towards the central pillar, their heads are averted as if in deference to the 
same religious tradition. The monsters here are not so much simply adorants 
as on the Gyprian cylinders, and therefore regarding the sacred pillar, but are 
guardians looking out and away from it for possible enemies. On the Lions’ 
Gate itselt they naturally look forward along the avenue of approach. 

It must, in fact, be clearly lecoguised that the scheme of the pillar 
and guardian moustois as it appears in Mycenaean art on the Lions’ Gate 
and in other kindred designs is. like the Giiffins and Sphinxes that often 
form part ot it, essentially of Egyptian derivation. It is translated into 
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indigenous terms and applies, doubtless, to indigenous divinities, but it is 
reasonable to suspect in the latter some points of resemblance to the 
divinities of light with which the parallel religious types seem to have been 
specially associated in the Nile valley. 

$ 22 . — Anthropomorphic Figures of Divinities substituted for the Bcietylic 
Column in the Lions’ Gate Scheme. 

Attention lias been called above to the Mycenaean practice, in 
depicting religious scenes, of supplementing the design of the sacred tree or 
pillar that formed the material object of the cult by placing beside it a figure 
of the divinity itself as visible to the mind’s eye of the worshippers. The 



Fro. 43 — Mvi.e Divinity between Lions on Lentoid Gem, Kydonia, Crete (}) 

God or Goddess is seen in actual converse beneath the holy tree, seated 
beside or even on the shrine, or even at times in the act of descending beside 
the altar block, or in front of the pillar image. It has been remarked above 
that this pictorial expedient of religious art must be regarded as 
symptomatic of a process of transition in the rendering of the aniconic idol 
itself, which in the succeeding historic period was gradually moulded into 
anthropomorphic form. 

But besides this supplementary representation of the divinity side by 
side with its tree or pillar shape there is evidence of another method of 
satisfying the realistic cravings of a more advanced religious stage. This is 
the actual substitution of the God or Goddess in human guise in the place of 
the aniconic image. It is possible, for instance in the case of the Lions’ 
Gate scheme, to give a series of examples in which a divinity is introduced 
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between the lion supporters in place of the column. We have here in fact, 
pictorially anticipated, a religious grouping which later, as will be seen from 
certain types of Apollo, Ivybele and the Asiatic Artemis, attached itself to the 
cult images. 

These religious schemes in which the divinity simply replaces the pillar 
must be distinguished from some other designs, also exemplified by 
Mycenaean signets, bearing a certain superficial resemblance to them, in 
which a male hero is seen in the act of grappling with a pair of lions. These 
have another origin and should more probably be regarded as adaptations 
of the familiar Chaldaean type of Gilgames. Sometimes as in the design 
on a gold signet ring we see two heroes engaged in the same struggle, 1 a 
scene also taken from the Babylonian repertory. 

But a very different impression is given by the type on an unpublished 
Mycenaean gem (Fig. 43),- discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of 



Fig. 44.— Female Divi.niiy between Lions on Amygdaloid Gem, Mycenae (J). 


Canea, on or near the site of the ancient Kydonia. Here we see a male figure, 
his arms symmetrically extended, with two lions heraldically opposed on either 
side. The stiff upright figure here with the legs together is an almost perfect 
substitute for the central column, and the horizontally extended arms directly 
suggest the entablature of the Lions’ Gate scheme. It is in fact the literal 
translation of the pillar image into human shape. 

A variant of this design in which the standing figure grasps the two 
lion supporters by the necks is seen on a serpentine lentoid, unfortunately much 
damaged by fire, which was found in one of the Greek islands. 3 In this case 


In thc M,ls, '" m at Wr-mw. 1 In the Uerlii. .Museum. Fmtw., OWm 

- A white agate lentoul ; in my collection. SUint, Nn. < 1 . 

Found in 18(14. 
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the forelegs of the lions rest on two bases, a feature which brings the scheme 
into the closest relation with that of the Lions’ Gate. 

The central figure also appears in female form. On a fine agate gem 
recently found at Mycenae (Fig 44*) 1 a Goddess is seen in the usual costume 
holding up her two hands in an evenly balanced attitude between a lion and 
a lioness. Another intaglio (Fig. -to), 2 on a lentoid of pale yellow cornelian 
which forms the bezel of a gold ring, shows the Goddess seated on a lion s 
head, while on either side of her two lions are heraldically posed looking 
backwards. It will be seen that the attitude of the lions is directly borrowed 
from the aniconic scheme iu which they rest their feet on an altar or small 
pillar, while the Goddess herself is represented armless and in an unusual 
sack-like costume as if something of her columnar form still affected the 
artist’s imagination. 

It will be noticed that these figures of the Goddess between her lion 



Fig. 45. — Seated Goddess between I, ions on Lentoid King-Stone ({). 


supporters supply almost exact parallels, though of a considerably earlier 
date, and in a purely Mycenaean style, to a well-known Phrygian monu- 
ment which has hitherto afforded the best illustration of the religious con- 
ception underlying the original tympanum relief. 

In Phrygia, where the tradition of the Mycenaean scheme seems to have 
been long maintained in the tympanum groups above the rock-hewn tombs, 


1 In my collection. 

- From the collection of the late Sir Wol- 
laston Franks, to whose kindness was due 
the cast from which Fig. 45 was drawn The 
ring is now' with the ie>t of liis collection m 
the British Museum. It was originally in the 


hands of a Swiss collector, but the proveni- 
ence is unknown. From the style of cutting 
it is probably of Cretan fabric, and in support 
of this view it may be mentioned that 
pale yellow cornelians of the same class are 
common in a rough state in Eastern Crete. 
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the frequent design of the lions on either side of a column 1 * is replaced inside 
a sepulchral chamber described by Professor Ramsay at Arslan Kaia by two 
lions or lionesses in the usual heraldic attitude on either side of a rude image 
of Kybele.- It is, in fact, little more than the earlier columnar form of the 
Goddess slight.lv hewn , 3 * and we here see the cult image coming as it were to 
life and first putting on a human shape. 

A distinction must indeed be observed between the two cases. The 
Phrygian image belongs to a much later date and represents the partial 
anthropomorphization of the actual cult pillar, a stage of which in still later, 
Greco-Roman days the Syrian and Anatolian shrines supply so many ex- 
amples. The figures on the Mycenaean gems, on the other hand, must be 
rather regarded as the purely pictorial impersonation of the Goddess as seen 
by the eye of faith. It may be, as suggested above, that the columnar cult 
shape had, to a certain extent, influenced the pictorial representation in the 
last mentioned design with the seated Goddess. On the whole, however, the 
figure is distinctly human, the feet are given as well as the head, the curves 
of the seated bod} and the flounced raiment below. There is nothing here 
resembling the very imperfect anthropomorphization of the pillar idol that 
we find in the relief of Arslan Kaia. The one is an anthropomorphic figure 
of the Goddess slightly affected by the columnar cult image, the other is a 
pillar image slightly modified by the anthropomorphic ideal form. With the 
Mycenaeaus, as clearly pointed out, all the evidence goes to show that the 
cult-image itself was still a simple pillar or sacred stone. 

The divine figure on these Mycenaean gems is truly a Lion Goddess, 
closely analogous, at any rate, to the Mother Kybele — Mata r Kahile — of the 
Phrygian monument. The attitude of the lions indeed in the last example 
placing their forepaws upon the seated figure of the Goddess corresponds 
with that which at a much later date than the Arslan Kaia monument 
continued to be associated with Kybele and Rhea. 

On the cylinder seals of the Cypro-Mycenaean class there is also evidence 
of a Lion Goddess. On an example from Salamis a seated female divinity holds 
in her left hand a bird, perhaps a dove, and places her right on a low pillar, 
representing her baetylic form, behind which is a rampant lion who, resting 
one paw on the pillar-idol, raises the other in the act of adoration. Lions in 
the schematic pose of adorants or guardians appear before several of the 
sacred pillars on these Cyprian cylinders which in some cases at least may 


1 ISee W. M. Ramsay, Journ. Ildltn. Stud. 
vol. ni. p. IS atqq. and Plates XVIII., XIX. 
One group is thus described lor. rtf. p. 19. 

‘ Over the door is carved an obelisk. On 
each side of the obelisk a large lion is carved 
in low relief rampant with its fore-paw on 

the top of the door.’ In this ease there was 

a little cub below each of the lions. 

* Journ. Htlltn . Stud. vol. v. (1884), pp. 244, 


:i The true import of this figure was 
first pointed out by M. Salomon Reinach, 
‘Mirage Orientale 5 ( Authropofoyit , iv. 1893, 
p. 7'Jo). M. Reinach justly observes ‘cette 
dee<se tient la place de la colonne de 
M yccne.s <jiii appat tient au stage anironique. 
de la civilisation greet jue : le monument oil 
1 anthropumorphisme se fait jour est certaine- 
ment le plus recent des deux.’ 
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be taken to represent the same Goddess. In the case of these Cypriote types 
we are led from the associated symbols to seek a celestial divinity who, it on 
the Hellenic side of her being she approaches Dione, has certain attributes 
in common with the Egyptian Hatlmr. It is possible that both in Asia 
Minor and in prehistoric Greece equally with Mycenaean Cyprus the lion 
cult may have passed to the ‘Great Mother’ of the indigenous religions, 
owing to the near relation in which Hathor the ‘Great Mother’ of Egyptian 
cult stood to the Sun-God who was there the special Lord of Lions. In 
considering the religious subjects on the Cypro-Mycenaean cylinders we 
shall see to what a large extent the cult of Hathor left its impress on that 
of the Mycenaean colonists, and the same influence is clearly traceable on 
the contemporary ‘ Hittite ’ art of Anatolia. It would even appear that the 
turret or mural crown common to the Asiatic Goddess in her several forms 
is the direct derivative of the ‘ House of Hor ’ on the head of Hathor. 
Kybele too was a ‘ Virgo Caelestis,’ with sun or moon for her attributes — - 
Mother according to one tradition of Helios and Selene , 1 just as the closely 
allied Hellenic Rhea is made the Mother of the Cretan Light-God known to 
the Greeks as Zeus. Her title of Basileia as ‘ Queen of Heaven ’ recalls the 
title of Fanassa applied in Cyprus to Dione or Aphiodite Urania. Finally 
the Phrygian Kybele is the special protectress of cities. The Mycenaean 
column supports the roof-beams ; in her mural crown the Mother Goddess 
supports the city itself. So far at least as Mycenae itself was concerned, no 
more appropriate tutelary image could have been found for its citadel gate. 
As the special patroness of the Tautalidae Kybele would have been the 
natural protectress of the citj r of Pelops, Atreus and Agamemnon. - 

But, as we have seen, the pillar image between the lions also takes a male 
form. Moreover, the lion guardians of Egyptian religious art, which, as has 
already been shown, in reality supplied the starting-point for this very scheme, 
are bound up with the cult of the male solar divinities Ra and Horus. 

The alternative substitution of a male and female divinity for the pillar 
image of the Lions’ Gate scheme recalls a feature in this early aniconic cult to 
which attention has already been drawn. It is highly probable that the same 
pillar could in fact become by turns the material dwelling-place of either 
member of a divine pair. At Paphos, for instance, it could represent either 
Aphrodite or Aphroditos. The Semitic religious notions, — which may well 
have had a much wider extension — according to which what is practically 
the same divine being can present either a male or a female aspect, fitted in 
admirably with this ancient pillar cult. But in the case of the Lions’ Gate 
itself and of one of the engraved seal-stones cited above, there is a feature 
which strongly confirms the idea that the column in this case served as the 


1 Diodorus, 1. lii. c. 57- 
1 Pausanias (iii. 2*2, 4) mentions a temple 
ami image of Mother Goddess at Akriae in 
Lakonia, said to he the most ancient slnine of 
the kind in the Peloponnese. though lie add** 
that the Magnesians, to the north of Sipylos, 


claim that on KoZShou TreVpa to be the oldest of 
all and the work of Broteas the son of Tan- 
talos. The special connexion of the cult 
with the Tantalidae makes its appearance at 
Mycenae the more probable. 
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common baetylic materialisation of a pair of divinities. The column of the 
tympanum is supported by two altar bases, suggestive of a double dedication. 
Again, on the engraved stone from one of the Greek islands, described above 
each of the lions on either side of the male figure places his feet on a 
separate base, which may be taken to show that they too were the sacred 
animals of a divine pair. If the lion belonged to Kybele and Rhea, it is also 
the sacred animal of the Sun-God with which, under variant names and in 
various relations, these two divinities are coupled. It is probable that in 
Mycenaean religion, as in the later Phrygian, the female aspect of divinity 
predominated, fitting on as it seems to have done to the primitive matriarchal 
system. The male divinity is not so much the consort as the son or youthful 
favourite. The relationship is rather that of Rhea than of Hera to Zeus, of 
Adonis rather than of Ares to Aphrodite. In this connexion it is a note- 
worthy fact that the great majority of the votaries and adorants in the 
Mycenaean cult scenes are female figures, and in some cases the Goddess 
that they attend or worship is visible in anthropomorphic form. In other 
scenes of a similar nature, where apparently divinities of both sexes are 
represented, the God is either in the background as on the great Akropolis 
ring, 1 or holds a secondary place as when he approaches a seated Goddess. 2 


§ 23. The Mycenaean Daemons in similar Heraldic Schemes. 

An interesting parallel to the substitution of anthropomorphic figures 
of divinities for the baetylic column between its animal supporters is 



Fig. 46. — Daemon between Lions, 
Lenioid, Mycenae. 


1 Fig. 4 above, p. 108. 

- See Fig. 51 below. 

3 Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Tsuntas I 
am able here to reproduce tin* interesting and 
hitherto unpublished type. 

4 Annali dtlC Indituto , 1885, PI. GH. ; 


supplied by a gem recently discovered 
by Dr. Tsuntas in a tomb of the 
Lower Town of Mycenae. 3 In this 
design (Fig. 16) a Mycenaean daemon 
of the usual type takes the place of 
the divinity between two lions whose 
front legs rest on what appear to be 
two altar bases with incurving sides. 
On the well known lentoid stone said 
(probably erroneously) to have been 
found at Corneto or Orvieto 4 we see 
the converse of this design, in which 
an anthropomorphic figure stands be- 
tween two ewer holding daemons. On 
the glass paste reliefs, of which illus- 


Cook, * Animal Worship,' J. H.S. xiv. (1894) 
p. 120; Helbig, Question Myctnienne, p. 37 
(325) Fig. 24 ; Furt wangler, Ant. Crewmen, iii. 
p. 37 Fig. 16 and p. 38 note, where the 
alleged provenience is with reason called in 
question. 
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trations are given above, 1 we see this anthropomorphic figure replaced 
between the same daemonic attendants, in the one case by a square pillar in 
the other bv a columnar tripod. Wc have here an additional example of the 
alternation of the divinity and the pillar image. 

It is impossible in this place to enter on a detailed discussion as to the 
true interpretation of these strange Mycenaean daemons. It must be suffi- 
cient here to give strong expression to the belief that the explanation first 
suggested by Dr. Winter, is in the mam the true one, and that they represent 
a Mycenaean adaptation of an Egyptian hippopotamus Goddess. 2 The head of 
the river horse has been assimilated to that of the lion, and the whole design 
including the dorsal mane and appendage has been crossed with the type of 
the hippocampus, already familiar in Crete on seals of the prae-Myceneau 
period. The frequent use of this Nilotic type in these heraldic schemes of the 
Lions’ Gate class is an additional conoboration of the \iew already expressed, 
that the pillar image with animal supporters finds its true origin in Egyptian 
religious art. The female hippopotamus Ririt, the image of a constellation 
standing in connexion with the ‘ Haunch,’ our 1 Charles’ Wain,' 3 is the fitting 
companion of the solar lions, griffins, sphinxes, and krio-sphinxes which wo 
have already recognised among the supporters of the Mycenaean pillar 
images. 


§ 24 . — A Mycenaemi ‘ Bdhshcmcsh’ 

Among the scenes of adoration of pillars, rayed or otherwise, on Cypro- 
Myeenaean cylinders, referred to in section 18, we not unfrequently find two 
such pillars introduced, indicating the dual cult of two associated divinities. 
A good example of this dual cult 
from Salamis is given in Fig. 47. 4 
Here we see two pillars, the taller 
of which is rayed, while the other 
has a very well-marked dividing slab 
between its upper and lower mem- 
bers. These pillars are associated 
with two female votaries holding 
respectively a goat and an ibex, 
while the orb and crescent signs 
and the bovine head in the field 
above point to a combination of 
solar and lunar divinities. It is 
natural to infer that these pillars represent severally a God and a Goddess and 
in this case the rays seem clearly to distinguish the solar member of this 


1 1’. 117. Figs. 13. 14. 3 Set’ Maspero, Dnn-u of Civilisation (Engl. 

1 I)r. Winter compares Thueriu. As. noticed Ed.), p 04. 

below, her counterpart or double the stellar 4 Cesnola. Sohtnuuhl, 1*1. XIII. No. 99. 

Ririt has perhaps a better claim. The material is haematite. 



Fin. 47. — Dt'AI. 1’ILr. \Il WoUSIIIP ox CyI'IIO- 
Myci.xakax C'YLIXI>i:n 
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divine pair. An interesting parallel to this dual cult is presented by a gold 
signet ring, procured by me some years since from tlie site of Knossos, which 
has already been referred to by anticipation as supplying evidence of excep- 
tional value regarding the anicouic cult of the Mycenaean world. 

The signet ring from the site of Knossos is of a typical Mycenaean form, 
with a long oval bezel, set at right angles to the hoop. It is slightly 
worn, but the details of the design are still clearly displayed (Fig. 48). To 
the extreme left of the field, as it appears in the impression, is seen a rocky 
steep with plants or small trees growing on it, which may be taken to show' 
that the scene is laid in a mountainous locality. Immediately in front of this 
is a female figure in the flounced Mycenaean dress and with traces of long 
tresses tailing down her back. She stands on a stone platform which reminds 
one of the supporting terraces that form the emplacement of buildings in so 



many of the prehistoric hill cities of Crete. In this case no doubt we have 
to do with an open court, the boundary on one side of which is the terrace 
wall, on the other steep rocks— a kind of outer tcmenos of a sanctuary. This 
stone base recurs beneath the cult scenes upon several Mycenaean rings to be 
described below. 

The female figure who stands here raises her hand in the familiar 
attitude of adoration before an obelisk-like pillar, in front of which descends 
another small figure, the male sex of which is clearly indicated. This male 
divinity for so we may venture to call it — holds forth what appears to be 
a spear in an attitude which recalls the small figure that hovers above the 
gioup on the gold ring, already referred to, from the Akropolis Treasure of 
Mycenae. In the present case, however, the characteristic shield which 
covers the body of the figure is wanting. The God is entirely nude, 
and from his shoulders shoot forth what must certainly be regarded as rays 
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rather than wine's. To the significance of this feature there will be occasion 

ci o 

to return. 

Behind the tall obelisk, which shows four rings towards its base, is the 
gate of a walled enclosure or hypaethral sanctuary, beneath which is seen a 
second smaller column, consisting of a shaft with a central division, and a 
capital and base. Above the cornice of the walls rise the branches ot 
a group of sacred trees, with what appear to be triply divided leaves like 
those of a fig-tree, and perhaps fruit. The little dots on the walls of the 
shrine, arranged in alternating rows, indicate an attempt to represent 
isodomic masonry. 

Apart from the narrower field of comparisons into which this interest- 
ing design leads us, its broader anthropological aspects stand clearly revealed. 

It is a scene of stone or ‘ baetyl ’ worship, also partly associated with the cult 
of trees. We are here already past that more primitive stage of the religion 
so well illustrated, for example, among the Melanesians, in which any stone 
or rock that strikes a man’s fancy may become the local habitation of a 
ghost or spirit. On the Knossian ring we see stone pillars of an artificial 
kind, and belonging to a more formalised worship, though still essentially of 
the same class. The obelisk, here, is literally, as in the case of the Beth-el 
set up by Jacob, ‘ God’s house,’ and the God is seen actually in the act 
of being brought down by the ritual incantation of his votary to his earthly 
tenement of stone. 

The obelisk with the God descending before it is only one of a pair of 
sacred pillars contained in the same cult scene. It represents the male form 
of the aniconic image, and to the character of its divine attributes we shall 
have occasion to return. The second and lower column, standing apparently 
in the doorway of the hypaethral shrine, possibly, however, intended to be 
looked on as set up within its enclosure, may with great probability be 
regarded as a female form of divinity, or, at any rate, a deity in which the 
female aspect preponderated. 

We are struck, in the first place, by the interesting parallel between the 
position of the pillar under the gate, and that of the aniconic image ot the 
Papliiau Aphrodite on much later monuments. Considering the many 
centuries that had elapsed between the date when this Mycenaean ring was 
engraved, and the earliest representations of the Paphian shrine that have 
come down to us, some divergence in the outline of the stone might naturally 
be expected. The columnar form of the Mycenaean type has been softened 
perhaps by the contamination of oriental examples, into a conical outline. 
But Cypriote cylinders of Mycenaean date show that in fact a form of 
aniconic image was at that time iu vogue in the island, absolutely identical 
with that on our ring. 

The distinguishing features of the pillar visible in the doorway on the 
Knossian ring are the broad base and capital, and a double swelling at the 
centre, which divides the shaft into two. In this respect we have before us 
a close parallel to the double pillars, rayed, or otherwise, on the Cypro- 
Mycenaean cylinders described in the preceding section. 
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A further highly interesting point of comparison is supplied by the fact 
that in the Mycenaean seals of Cyprus, as on the Knossian ring, this divided 
pillar makes its appearance as one of a pair. In the example already 
given in Fig. 47, a short pillar with a central division and having above 
it a bovine head, is associated with another higher column, from the 
summit of which issue rays. The pillars are here attended by flounced 
votaries like that of the Cretan signet, and the combined symbol of the orb 
and crescent sufficiently reveals the character ot the cult. The bovine head 
above the shorter pillar in this case probably indicates a lunar connexion. 

It can hardly be doubted, indeed, that in the case of the Cypriote examples 

the female divinity, thus represented in aniconic form, is to be identified with 

the Goddess whose cult was in later times specially connected with Paphos. 

The various associations in which the stone pillar and the votaries associated 

with it appear on the cylinders clearly betray her true character. The star 

and crescent, 1 the rays which generally issue from the stone itself, point to 

her in her character of a luminary of the heavens, Aphrodite Urania. In 

one case the same figure of a lion in the attitude of adoration that is seen 

on other cylinders before the rayed pillar 2 stands behind the Goddess herself, 

who is here seated on a throne in her character of Fanassa, and holds a 

dove in her hand. 3 The cult of Aphrodite under the name of Ariadn§ was 

also known in Cyprus and it is in this Cretan form that we should most 

naturally recognise the female consort of the warrior Light-God on the 

Knossian signet. 

© 

On another Cyprian stone — a rectangular bead or ‘ tabloid ’ of steatite 4 — 
we find the same conjunction of the double form of the stone pillar (Fig. 49). 
On one side is a divided column, in this case rayed above, which evidently 
corresponds to the female divinity. On the other side is a more obelisk- 
like column on a double pedestal with rays issuing on every side, which shows 
distinct points of affinity with the obelisk on the Knossian ring, and here, 
too, we may infer that it answers to the male member of a divine pair. On 
a parallel bead-seal the double rayed column of the female divinity is coupled 
on the reverse side with a rayed orb in place of the obelisk. The solar 
attribution could not be more clearly indicated. 

In the Cypro-Mycenaean versions of the male pillar we see it sur- 
mounted by a halo <>f rays. On the Cretan signet ring the same element is 
supplied by the rays that issue from the shoulders of the descending God. 
There can be little doubt that this method of expressing the luminous character 
of the divinity was borrowed from an oriental source. Samas, the Babylonian 
Sun-God, the Canaauite form of whose name appears as Shemesh, was 
habitually repiesentcd with rays issuing from his shoulders. In the 


1 In the cylinder given in S'i/'imuiin, PI. PI. XII. No. 5) ; in one case it has a horse’s 

XII. Xo. 8 the star an<l crescent are seen mane (PI. XII. Xo. b). 
above the luminous pillar. 3 Op. rif. PI. XII. Xo. 14. 

" Snlamnin, PI. XII. Xos. 7 ami 8. Some- 4 Xahuninia, p. 145, Fig. 138. 

times the adoiing animal is a griffin {op. nt. 
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obeliskoid pillar of the Cretan ring we have, in fact, a Mycenaean Beth- 
shemesh, the material place of indwelling for the solar deity that we see 
here descending upon it, as Beth-el was of the God of Jacob. 

The obeliskoid form may itself be regarded as another trace of Egyptian 
influence on the externals of Mycenaean cult. It is worth remarking that 
this earlier aspect of the Sun-God as a pyramidal pillar clung in later Greece 
with great persistence to the cult of Apollo. In the well-known instance of 
the omphalos at Delphi, the stone, though a lower cone, is probably a 
variant of the same obelisk-like type. Perhaps, however, the most literal 
survivals of this form were due to the conservative cult of north-western 
Greece. On the coins of Ambrakia, of the Illyrian Apollonia and Orikos 
the obelisk of Apollo appears in a form practically identical with that found 
on the Cypriote tabloid (Fig. 49) and the Knossiau ring. Here, as there, 
moreover, the elongated upper part of the 
stone rests on a distinct base, with two or 
three divisions as in the latter example. 

May we, perhaps, go a step further in these 
cases and regard the solar divinity, who is 
the object of this aniconie cult in Epirus 
and its borderlands, as a differentiated 
offshoot of a warrior God, one part of whose 
being is preserved in the later conception 
of Zeus ? It is certain that at Ambrakia 
the type is associated with the head of 
Dion§, the consort of the Pelasgian Zeus, 
partly aniconie image of the prae-Dorian Sun-God associated with a similar 
form of a Goddess known as the armed Aphrodite 4 , who, on her Hellenic 
side, is indistinguishable from Dione. On the other hand, the Arcadian 
Zeus Lykaios is himself the ‘ God of Light.’ In Crete, where this luminous 
aspect of Zeus is particularly strong, Dione appears as the ‘Mother’ of 
PasiphaH, the personification of the full moon. 

The ancient Light-God of Crete and Arcadia may not improbably turn 
out to be a deity belonging to the earlier prae-Hellenic population, taken over 
by later Greek occupants of the country. It is possible that these religious 
traditions are a survival of a time when, as the Cretan evidence so strongly 
indicates, 1 a common element had a footing on both the Libyan and Aegean 
shores. Such a connexion would best explain the deep underlying influence 
of Egyptian solar cult which our researches so continually encounter. The 
fact that in one place this Light-God is identified with Apollo, in another 
with a form of Zeus, of Dionysos, or of Ares, may certainly be regarded as a 
svmptom of adaptation from a foreign source. The true Hellenic Zeus was 
rather the personification of the luminous sky, and Dione as she appears in 
her oldest Epirote home is simply his female form. • The fusion of the 

1 See 'Further Discoveries of (retail amt Aegean Script : with I ’into Egyptian ami Libyan 
Comparisons,' J.H.S. xvii . 1S97. 
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Hellenic Zeus with a divinity representing Meutu Ra, the warrior Sun-God 
of Egypt, would naturally favour the assimilation of the female aspect of 
both divinities, of Dione namely and Hathor. 

On the ring from Knossos this warrior Sun-God is armed with a spear 
or javelin — an archaic trait preserved by the Amyklaean Apollo and the 
solar Ares of Thrace. Elsewhere on the great signet ring from Mycenae 



Via. 50.— Hayed Mhikld-kk uuxr; Gob ox 1‘ainikd Sakcowiagcs, Mii.\to, (.'uErjj. 

and the painted tablet we see a descending armed divinity holding a large 
8-shaped body-shield. An interesting piece of Cretan evidence tends to 
show that this Mycenaean shield could on occasion be equally associated 
with the primitive Light-God of the Knossos signet. In a chambered tomb 
at Milato in Crete, the mother-city of the better known Miletos, excavated 
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by me in 1899, was a painted clay ossuary chest or larnax of the usual 
Cretan type, — copied, it may be observed, from the wooden chests of con- 
temporary Egypt, — one end of which presented a male figure that must 
certainly be regarded as a divinity (Fig. 50). With one hand the God holds 
out a large body-shield of the usual type and from his neck, in this case, 
immediately above the shoulders issue undulating lines which seem to be the 
equivalent of the rays of the Knossian divinity and still more nearly of the 
wavy lines that issue from the shoulders of the Babylonian Samas. It 
does not appear that he holds anything in the other hand. 

§ 25 . — Cult Scenes relating tu a Warrior God and his Consort. 

The alternative appearances of the rayed solar God of the Knossian ring 
or the Milato sarcophagus holding out in the one case a spear, in the other 
the Mycenaean body-shield, render almost inevitable the comparison of these 



Fig. 51. — Ahmed God and Seated Goddess ox Electt.um Signet King, Mycenae. 

Cretan types with the descending armed figure on the great signet-ring of 
Mycenae. In that case, as has been already pointed out, 1 the material form 
of the divinity is probably to be recognised in the double axe that fills 
the field between the descending warrior God and his seated consort. As 
already noted, the ‘ labrys ’ symbol of the Cretan and Carian Zeus, coupled 
with the sun and moon above, sufficiently define the character of the 
divine pair here represented. The poppies — emblem of sleep and the 
oriental keif- — held by the seated Goddess, were in later times generally 
an attribute of Demeter, but at Sikyon also of Aphrodite. 2 It has been 
already suggested that, whatever name may have originally belonged to 
the Goddess of the Mycenaean cult-scenes, whether in Cyprus or Greece 
proper, a part of her mythic being survived in that of the Goddess who in 
Crete is best known bv her epithet, Ariadne/* 

1 See above, p. H>7 <cqq. Other, fans 11 . 111. ."i. ( f. Kurt w, inkier, Myk. 

- The Aphrodite of Kanachos at Sik\on p. 70, and Attfib Utnumn, p. 30. 

held poppies in one hand and an apple in the * Hesyeh. aSyov, ayvop, Kprires. The form 
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On an electrum signet ring from a tomb of the Lower Town of Mycenae, 1 
opened by Dr. Tsuntas in 1893, we may also with great probability recognise 
the same divine pair (Fig. 51). The Goddess is here seated with her back 
to a bush upon wliat may be variously interpreted as a simple seat or a small 
shrine. The male divinity here stands naked, except for his girdle and anklets, 
and armed with a spear or javelin. His left 2 forearm is bent forward 
and crosses that of the Goddess in the same position," and the figures of both 
divinities express the same significant gesture in which a forefinger and 
thumb are pressed together. This is a very widespread expedient of sign- 
language for indicating agreement, and to the modern Neapolitan still 
conveys the idea of plighted troth. 4 

Two other signet rings remain to be described which afford some 
striking points of comparison with that from the Akropolis Treasure of 

Mycenae. One of these (Fig. 
52) 5 was found in the Vapheio 
tomb near Sparta. The other 
(Fig. 53)° was procured by Dr. 
Tsuntas in 1895 from a tomb in 
the lower town of Mycenae. Both 
designs present such an obvious 
parallelism in their general com- 
position that they may best be 
described together. 

On the Vapheio ring (Fig. 



Km. ,V2. — llrnamvs Sckni: ox l.tom mgnki' 
King fkom Vatheio Tom is ((). 


52) we see a female figure, here 
probably to be identified with 


the seated Goddess on Selilie- 


Apidyi'T] also appears on vases. O. Jalm, EmL 
m Vmruhinthi etc. : C.IJS. 7441, 7002. 
Of. Stoll, Art. • Ariadne * in Reseller's 
Lryikon. 

1 Fi.tr. 31 is drawn from a east kindly sup- 
plied me by Dr. Tsuntas shortly after its 
discovery. The ling is described in Tsuntas 
and Manatt, Mymmttni Ayr , p. 172. It has 
since been reproduced by Fuitwangler. Anhfo 
m. }). 30. Fig. 14 and by H. von 
Fritzu*, S/r»nx lit /hnf/ttnn. p. 73.0. 

- Here as elsewhere the designs art de- 
s( ube«l as the\ appe.u in the impression. 

: As tar as I am able to judge fiom a 
minute examination of the engra\niL r , the 
hand of the male figure is not, as interpreted 
by Dr. Fin tw angler (Anhh <!<nnmn. }>. 30). 
grasping the GoddesAs wiDt but simply 
repeats the same gesture. According to Dr. 
Furtwanglei A interpretation ot the action it 
is the well known symbolic gesture ■ 
fir' for the leading home of a bride. 


It will be seen that the alternative explana- 
tion offered below does not essentially differ 
in its general significance. 

4 See Garrick Mallery, ‘Sign Language 
among the Xoith American Indians compared 
with that among other peoples and with 
Deaf Mutes' [Antwuf IL/jorf of th> Ilmrrni ot 
Eflnto! <><!)/. Washington, i. 1SS1), p 2-SO, Figs. 
01 and 02. and Fig. Si from De Jono, Lx 
Mmio-x t? i 'ft / Anfx‘ht nii't "/ xjatx ml 
A xi/njL.'xmt (Naples. 1S32). 

Tsnntas, ‘E rp. ’ Apx . lSSi), PI. X. 30, and 
p. 1 7 1 > : T-untas and Manatt. J///r. Aye* 
p. 223: Ptirot et Chipic/. FSArf etc. vi. 
}>. S47. Fig. 431. Ileichel. lloni. IPg/d n, p. 0, 
Kig. 4: Furtwanglor. Ant. PI. IT. 

10, and vol. li. 0; Fiitzc. Stnnx Jfflhiytcnin, 
!»■ 7::. Fiy. 7. 

'■ Fuit« angk-i', .In/. <:, », I’l. AT. .'{ 

.uni vol. li. p. Jo. Fntzix up. uii. ]>. 71 
Fio. 7. 
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manu’s ring, who stands beneath the overhanging branches of a fruit tree 
at the foot of which appears to be a stone pillar, 1 the reduplicated version 
ot divinity. Rocks below indicate that this is on a height, and a male 
figure, naked except for his sandals and gaiter-like foot gear and the 
usual loin-cloth and girdle, is seen in an energetic attitude either plucking 
the fruit for the Goddess from her own tree or pulling down the branch for 
her to gather it from. On Sehlieinann’s ring a small female attendant 
behind the tree is seen engaged in plucking fruit for the same purpose. 

On the recently discovered ring from Mycenae (Fig. 53) this part of the 
scene is reproduced with some variations in detail but with great general 
correspondence. The whole group is here placed on a stone base or terrace 
recalling that of the Knossian ring (Fig. 48), but here apparently of ruder 
and smaller masonry. Here a flounced figure answering apparently to the 
Goddess on the Vapheio ring stands with her hands drawn towards her waist. 



Fig. 53 .— Kmaiors Scr.sr. on Cold Signet Ring from SIv< ex \ r. ■ ;). 


The broader features of sign-language are very universal in their application 
and in this case a common gesture for hunger among the American Indians 
may supply a useful parallel. It is made ' by passing the hands towards and 
backward from the sides of the body, denoting a gnawing sensation,’ 1 and 
the pictograph for this sign curiously recalls the attitude of the figure on the 
ring. This explanation is quite appropriate to the subject. The Goddess 
here is seen looking towards the fruit-laden houghs of her sacred tree while 
a male attendant, in the same energetic attitude as the similar figure on the 
ring from Mvcenae. hastens to satisfy her desire by pulling down a branch of 


1 This tire ha-, lieon ile^cnlicil liyT-unt.i-., 
'E< p. ’A PX-. lSOO, [). 170, a- growing out of a 
large ve^-ad litre! a7ro ayyeiov iiTiurjKOvs in(pvo - 
fxevov), but a com pal i-un with the parallel 
ling fiom Mycenae iFig. all) incline* me 
to believe that the objeit below, though 
certainly tub-like, 1 * a *omewhat thick 
ILS. — VOL. XXI. 


( olumn 

J Ouirick Mallcry, 'Pictograph'* ot the 
Xoitli American Indians Fourth Annuo! 
J!> \tort of tfo. Hurt on of Fthuof- fit/, ISStf. p. 
•Jllli. and ef. Fig. loo, p. :23d, iepi eventing the 
eelebiated rock-pamting on the Tide Pivei. 
California. 

\ 
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the tree. The designs on both lings, which have been hitherto described 
as scenes of an orgiastic dance, are in fact full of meaning and depict an 
act of divine communion — the partaking by the Goddess of the fruit of her 
sacred tree. In this case as in the other the tree is in immediate association 
with a sacred pillar, here seen in its slnine. The tree seems to spread from 
the top of a small sanctuary raised on a high base and displaying an 
entablature supported by two columns, in the opening between which, but 
not reaching as far as the impost, is seen the pillar form of the divinity. 
Probably as in the case of the Knossian ring which supplies a somewhat 
similar effect the tree must really be regarded as also standing within the 
shrine or tc/noios. 

In the field above to the right of the central figure on the Yaplieio ring, 
together with two uncertain objects, one of which may be a spray or an ear of 
barley, there appears a device of symbolic significance. 

This object (Fig. 54, 5) is described by Dr. Tsuntas as a cross-like axe 
with two appendages while Dr. Max Meyer speaks of it simply as a double- 
axe. 1 It will, however, be observed that the lower extremity terminates in 



a 3 4 ^ 6 


l ,- m. Symimun iiF.iuvr.D from 'Iiif. Eoyptivn Ankh. il. The Aakh. 2. Two-armed 
hgyptian to) m. ", ami 1. Ilittite Types. From Mycenaean Ring. 6. Oil Carthaginian 

Stele. 

the same way as the two side limbs and that in neither case is there any 
true delineation of an axe — though the curving edges may not improbably be 
due to some cross influence from the double-axe symbol. 

For the true meaning and derivation of the present figure we must look 
on the Hittite side. It is in fact unquestionably allied to a modification of 
the Egyptian Ankh or symbol of life and divinity (Fig. 54, 1) which effected 
itself in the ‘ Hittite’ regions of Anatolia and Northern Syria. Already on 
a cylinder of rather early Clialdaean type, but probably belonging to that 
region, the Aakh is seen in its Egyptian form as a symbol of divinity behind 
the hand of a seated God. 2 Somewhat later it becomes of frequent occurrence 
in cult-scenes and is also an accompaniment of Hittite princes. 3 Already in 
some versions ol the Aakli belonging to the earliest dynasties of Egypt, it 
appears with a divided stem below. 4 In accordance with a well-known 
tendency of Hittite art, whether or not with a reminiscence of this very 

1 .hihrh U.h </. ,7. In j. - 1 1892). p.-isn. So IT. XXXV. Fig-. 2 and 4 ; IT. XXXVI. Figs, 

too Frit/e, oj,. nl. s, 9, 10 and 11. 

Fajardo, f n/1? <h M,/hrn > IT. XXX\ I. 4 On objects belonging to the first Dynasties 
* ‘A VF found by M. Amelineau at Abydos, 

‘ ( 'f. Fajardo, a/, 1>J. XXXIV. Fig. (i ; 
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early Egyptian tradition, the symbol now shows a tendency to acquire two 
legs and even at times a head. On the Tarsus seal 1 it appears above 
an altar and associated with other ritual scenes, in slightly variant forms 
in which the lower limb has divided into two legs and the circle at the 
top has sometimes a kind of conical cap (see Fig. 54, 3). On a cylinder' 2 
it is seen in the hands of an attendant behind a princely worshipper in 
a form which combines the two legs with the original lower limb (Fig. 54. 4). 
It will be sufficient to compare this last modification with those on the 
Tarsus seal to see that in the Mycenaean figure we have to do with 
another member of the same series. In other words the Mycenaean symbol 
is a direct derivative from the Egyptian milch, as a sign of divinity, 
through intermediate forms which must be sought in the cycle of Hittite 
iconography. This symbol both on the Tarsus and Indilimma seals is 
placed in juxtaposition with a triangular sign probably denoting a Goddess 
and must itself be taken to represent the male member of a divine pair. 
The allied form (Fig. 54, G) was copied by me from a stele at Carthage, and 
was surmounted by the orb and crescent of two conjoined divinities. 

In the present case the curved ends of three of the limbs suggest as 
already noted that this ancient symbol has been crossed by that of the double 
axe, and its substitution in the place of the axe and armed figure on the ring 
from the Mycenae treasure seems to show that it stands here in connexion 
with the same God. It may therefore have a direct bearing on the subject 
immediately below it. 

The discoverer of the Yapheio ring failed to recognise the character of 
the representation on this side of the field and even described it as ‘ an object 
like an insect, but of disproportionate size .’ 3 Max Mayor, Furtwangler. 
H. von Fritze and others have since seen in it a helmet with a long crest 
resting on a shield. A close examination had long convinced me that the 
representation in question really consisted of a small female figure in the 
usual flounced dress, with one arm bent under ber and the other stretched 
forward, prostrate on a large Mycenaean shield. On the more recently 
discovered ring from Mycenae we now see a different version of the same 
scene. A female figure in the habitual costume this time leans forward 
resting her two arms in a pensive attitude on the balustrade of what appears 


1 Cf. Thomas Tyler. Baln/lonian and Orien- 
tal 2iO‘ or<L 1887, pp. lob, Ml, ami * The 

Xature of Hittite Writing,' Tran s. Cany re " 
of Orimtalidi. London, 1802. p. 201 ^.qq. 
As Tyler rightly point* out, this development 
of the symbol stand" in a near relation to the 

* headed triangle ' emblem of Baal and Adi- 
toreth on Carthaginian stelae. Here the side 
limhs assume the form of arms and this an- 
thropomorplused symbol seems to have 
affected the later development of the sacred 
cone at Paphos and elsewhere. The distin- 
guishing feature of the Carthaginian modifi- 


cation of the Ankli i> the arms, m the 
Hittite the legs. 

2 Lajarde, op . rit. PI. XVIII. Fig. 7. 

3 Tsuntas. 'E (p. ’Apx- p. 17U ‘ ain- 

K€i/j.€v6v t i u'(T€t evTOfiov virep/xeyeOes.' Max 
Mayer {JahrhttrJi //. Ar»h. Ind. 1S!)2, p. ISP), 
recognised the shield but took the figure 
above it for a helmet with a high crest. He 
regards the shield and the imaginary helmet 
as having been laid aside by the male figure. 
But the analogy of the parallel ring Fig. .73 
shows that the figure i< simply an attendant. 
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to bo a small columnar shrine like tlmt which encloses the sacred tree and 
pillar on the opposite side ot the field. With down-turned face, she seems 
to contemplate the contents of this little sanctuary, w Inch is divided by a 
central column into two compartments. The first of these, hung with two 
festoons, contains a short baetylie pillar like that on the analogous ring from 
Vapheio. In the second is what on minute examination appears to be a 
miniature but clearly defined Mycenaean shield. Here then with additional 
accompaniments we find the theme of the outermost design of the Vapheio 
ring also reproduced on the example from Mycenae. In one case we see a 
female devotee actually prostrate on the shield, in the other she bends down 
over it leaning for support on the small shrine in which it seems to be hung. 
The same parallelism thus runs through all the leading features of the two 
rings. 

It is true that in the last pair of scenes on the extreme right of the field 
there is a great difference in the size of the body-shields. But this dis- 
proportion is really conditioned by the character of the two representations. 
In the one case we have only to do with the shield itself and the recumbent 
\otary. In the other, the female figure leans on a shrine containing the 
shield, and the size of the shield itself is naturally reduced. The shrine 
itself, we may imagine, was really much larger in proportion to the leaning- 
figure, and the whole composition is analogous to others of the same glyptic 
cycle in which, as in the ring shown in Fig. 61 , the seated Goddess is seen 
seated against the shrine containing her aniconic image, or, as in the case of 
Cypriote cylinders, using the sanctuary itself as a throne. It does not 
necessarily follow from this that the shiiue itself was quite so diminutive. 

The scene to the right of the first ring, the female figure prostrate on 
the body-shield, is evidently 011c of mourning for a dead warrior. We recall 
the large body-shield covering the body of the slain combatant beneath the 
horses ot the chariot on the funeral stela of Mycenae, though in the present 
ease no human figuie is visible. The shield by itself, however, is sufficiently 
suggestive uf departed \alour, and at Falerii we find the early Italian 
oval shield, afterwards imitated by the Gauls, supplying, as laid on its back, 
the model for a sepulchral monument. It lias already been suggested above , 1 
that the shield equally with the double axe may be regarded as the material 
impersonation ot the divinity. The tnicilf fallen from heaven, which represents 
the Mycenaean shield on Italian soil, recalls the sky-fallen baetvlie stone. 

There are, however, indications that the mourning scene on the rin< f 
does not refer to the decease of a human warrior. The emblem of male 
divinity above must reasonably be taken in connexion witli it. Moreover, 
on Schliemann s ring from the Akropolis treasure at Mycenae, and again on 
the painted slab, the Mycenaean body-shield appears as a prominent attribute 
of a warrior God, whose character in the case of the ring is further indicated 
by the double axe. 

I he religious intent ot the representation is further brought out by the 


1 !-<■.• |i. !•». 
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companion scene on the more recently discovered ring. The shrine, in which 
the shield is here apparently hung up. and the baetylic column contained in 
it, gives the whole an aspect ot' consecration. At the same time, the attitude 
of the female figure leaning on the balustrade, like that of the votary prone 
on the shield itself on the other signet, is stronglv suggestive ot mourning. 
The baetylic column, as lias been already shown, can be also a sepulchral 
monument, not necessarily of a human divinity. We seem to he in the 
presence of the tomb of a divine hero, or rather of a warrior <dod. 

We have already ventured to detect one surviving offshoot of the cult 
of an armed Mycenaean divinity in that of the Amvklaean Apollo, common 
both to Cyprus and Laconia, and the affiliation with Apollo in another form 
is brought out by the persistence of the primitive aniconie image in the ease 
of Apollo Agyieus. On the other hand, the spear is also an early attribute 
of Zeus, and, as already pointed out, the double-axe, or lulrt/s, on the ring 
from the Mycenae Treasure, brings the male divinity into a close relationship 
with the Zeus Labraudeus of Karia, and the Zeus-Minos of the Cretan 
Labyrinth. At Knossos, his aspect as a solar deity, so well illustrated 
by the gold riug from that site, is brought out by his connexion with 
Pasiphae, the Moon Goddess. Elsewhere, as at Gortyna, we see the Cretan 
Zeus associated with Europa, the daughter of Telephassa, another form of tlm 
Moon Goddess. 

But this identification of the armed divinity of this dual cult, of whom 
the Mycenaean body-shield might be regarded as a special attribute, with 
the ‘Cretan Zeus’ of later religious tradition, supplies an interesting com- 
mentary on what appears to be the sepulchral shrine and suspended shield 
on our ring. We have here, it may be, a prehistoric representation of the 
‘ Tomb of Zeus.’ 


§ 2(3. — Sacral ( ) ate ways or Portal Shrines, mostly associated with Sacred Trees. 

The sanctity of the portal or doorway in primitive cult is very general, 1 
and its association with the sacred tree is ivell brought out by some of 
the Pompeian wall-paintings. To this day the traveller in the Caucasus 
may see outside the Ossete houses a rude arch or gateway placed beside 
the stump which represents the ancestral tree of the household. In 
Phrygia we have a series of inscriptions coupling the altar (/3&md<G and 
doorway (Ovpa), as sacral erections. The doorway itself, like the dolmen 
in parts of India, can, as much as the baetylic pillar, serve as the tem- 
porary dwelling place of the God or Spiiit and, in a sense, as his material 
image. 

In the gold ring (Fig. .1.3) from the Lower Town of Mycenae, a man in the 
usual Mycenaean garb, who perhaps answers to the male attendant of the 
Goddess in other religious scenes, is seen reaching out his hand towards the 


1 Fop the tnliths of piiniitn u cult \\c iicim! “<> no lutthci than Sumeheiiye. 
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topmost bougli ot what is perhaps also intended for a fruit tree. Behind him 
with the branches of another tree visible above the back, stands a large agrimi 
or h retau wild goat — an animal seen elsewhere in connexion with female 
votaries, f his goat may represent the sacred animal of either the male or 
lenuile member of the divine pair referred to in the preceding sections. As 
an attribute of Aphrodite it is well known in later cult ; on the other hand 
the votive remains of the Diktaean Cave as well as the traditions of 



I n- 55.— TunrAL Sniuxr. ox Gold Signet Ring fiiom JIyoexu: (■■). 


Amaltheia tend to show that this animal was sacred to the indigenous 
Zeus at an eailier period than the bull. The ox indeed in any form seems 
to he absent in the more primitive archaeological strata of the island. Though 
tivpient in representations of the Mycenaean period, among the earlier 
Cietan pictographie figures it is entirely non-apparent. 

The ‘ portal shrine' here seems to be supported on either side by 


.ouuie columns. I lie same type of s. 



hair stream down beneath her right 
encircled with a ring. Her feet point i 


line recurs on an unpublished gold 
ring from Mycenae (Fig. 56). 1 Hero 
we see a female votary standing in 
a half facing attitude between a tri- 
lobate tree or group of three trees 
■—for the trunk too seems to be 
triply divided — and a small shrine 
on a rocky knoll. The sprays of 
some smaller plants rise on each 
side of her, and two longer shoots 
form a kind of canopy over the tree 
and the standing figure. The votary 
herself wears the usual Mycenaean 
dress and the long plait's of her 
arm, the upper part of which is 
i the direction of the tree, but her 


1 In my own collection. 
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head auil the upper part of her body are turned backwards, so that she gaze- 
on the rock shrine, towards which, moreover, her right hand is raised in the 
attitude of adoration. 

The shrine itself consists of what are apparently two pairs of slender 
pillars supporting an entablature consisting of three members — an architrave, 
a frieze with vertical lines, which seem to represent the continuation of the 
lines of the columns below, and a wider cornice above. The whole forms a 
kind of archway, and between the double columns is visible a small object 
which has the appearance of a flying bird. Resting on the entablature is seen 
one of the usual two-horned appendages of Mycenaean cult, from behind 
which rises a spray. Two other small sprays shoot from the rocks immediately 
on either side of the shrine. These connecting sprays and the divided 
attitude of the Goddess link together the sanctity of the triple tree and 
the shrine. 

On another signet ring of gold found by Or. Tsuntas, in 1895, in a 
tomb of the Low r er Town of Mycenae, 1 occurs a cult-scene, somewhat enig- 
matic in its details, which requires careful analysis (Fig. 57). lw r o female 



votaries of the usual type stand on a stone terrace, on either side of a central 
tree shrine, which is raised on a graduated base. The summit sanctuary 
consists of a group of the three trees, the heads of which appear above, and 
the trunks within an arch, which consists of an entablature supported by two 
pillars built of a series of separate blocks. From the centre of this, a line of 
dots, perhaps representing a path — the via sacra to the shrine — -descends to 
the terrace below r . At this point, on either side, are what appear to be two 
doors, with an interval between, as if they had been thrown open, and some- 
what recalling the Gates of Heaven, opened wide by the attendant genii for 
the passage of Samas, as seen on Chaldaean cylinders. We may, perhaps, 
suppose that the w hole represents a shrine on a peak surrounded by a temenos 

1 I also owe the impression from which Furtw angler, Ant. Gtmnitii. li. p. -4, and by 
Fig. 57 has been drawn to Ur. Tsnntas's kind- H. von Fritze, np. r! f . p. 73, 5. 
ness. The signet lias since been figured by 
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wall, which i- hem made to descend iu regular steps. On the lower step of this 
is seen, on either side, a cypress-like tree, and a tree of the same kind may be 
recognised behind the adorant to the right, surrounded with a dotted oval, 
which, perhaps, may be taken to indicate a kind of sacred halo like that 
round the ( Vpriote obelisks and pillars. Behind the other female worshipper 
is a bush-euvered rock. 

Attention has alieadv been called to the significance of tire tree trinity 
in the central sanctuary of this design, which also seems to find a parallel in 
the last described signet ring. 

An illustration ot a holy gateway or shrine without a sacred tree is 
'applied by a gold-plated silver ring (Fig. oS), 1 found by Dr. Tsuntas, in a 
tomb ol the lower town ot Mycenae in lh93. The lower part of the 
bezel ha' unfortunately perished, but the remaining half shows the upper 
patt' ot the bodies ot three female votaries, the middle one ot whom 




tio. 5 S.-Sa.cral Gateway and Votaries on Gold-plated Silver Ring, Mycenae {[). 

raises her hand in the attitude of adoration before two upright double 
co urnns, supporting a kind of double impost or lintel upon which, as a 
sign of its sanctity, rests the cult object, already referred to as ‘the horns of 
consecration.’ 

On a steatite bead seal of somewhat rude execution, found in a Mycenaean 
beehive tomb at Ligortino, in Crete, there occurs a somewhat variant design 
(fig. ofjj - The doorway here seems to belong to a kind of temenos, analogous 
on a smaller scale to that of Fig. 4S above, within which the tree perhaps rose 
n an e eiation. Ihe tiec itselt seems to be surrounded by a small inner 
tence, just as the sacred cone on the coins of Byblos appears in a lattice-work 

1 Fu*m au lmpie — n.n taken with !) t . 

I -iintas - kind peimiwon. The Muiiet wiFu 
J eprodiu ed hy FurtwaiurW, Ant. ti L ulnH 
F]. ^ I. 4, and bv Tf. xmi Frit/w. 
j )# 7^, 4. 

I lie u'reiitrr pan ot tin* < ontenN ot thi" 


loiuh were acquired b\ the Louvre; unfortu- 
nately. however, the lentoid intaglio in ipres- 
tion wanting. Fig. .VJ above is from a 
'■Letch of the .••'tone made by me when it was 
in the tinders possession shoitly after the 
<liMM»u.r\ ot the tomb. 
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unclosure within the great court of the temenos. Behind this rises a horned 
prominence which either represents a part of the usual two-horned cult object 
or a single horn having the same sacral import. It supplies an interesting 
parallel to the single horn on the capstone of the cellular shrine, to be 
described in the next section, the misinterpretation of which as the back of 
a throne led Dr Reichel so far astray . 1 

A female votary stands before the enclosure with the hand raised in the 
usual attitude of adoration. But the most significant feature of the design 
remains to be described. Behind the doorway and beneath the platform on 
which the tree rests is engraved a large crescent which clearly connects this 
cult scene with a lunar divinity. The position of this crescent, which appa- 



Fio. 50.— Sacju’.d Tuee \xr> Exi T.nsur.i: n\- Stevtih' T.rvmm, Lic.nr.Tixo, Cur.rr. (;). 

rently brings it into relation with a sanctuary below 7 this, suggests the 
explanation that the gateway and outer temenos may have led to the mouth 
of a cave sacred to the Moon Goddess, above which again was a holy tree. 

vj 27 . — Tin: Dolmen Shrine* of Frnaitice Colt oml Doce Shrines of Mtjccnne. 

It is possible that some of tin’ objects described in the preceding section 
as sacral doorways or portal shrines really represent slabs supported bv four 
pillars, and that we have here to do with holy ‘ table-stones,’ or to adopt the 
well-known Celtic word for this religious structure, with ‘dolmens.’ The 
double pillars on either side of some of the examples given might bear out 


1 See licit m [>. IN!) 
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this idea, but on the other hand the elaborate entablature of two stages, 
which they support, weighs in favour of the sacral gateway. 

In considering the pillar cult of the Mycenaeans we are continually brought 
face to face with an aspect of this ancient worship, which can never be 
lost sight of- — its connexion namely with the monumental forms of primitive 
sepulchral ritual. In India, where a living study can be made of this baetylic 
cult, it is seen at every turn to be deep-rooted in sepulchral religion. The stone 
chamber of the grave mound can itself be regarded as the dwelling-place of a 
Spirit, and receive worship as a divinity. At other times it is dissociated from 
direct sepulchral contact, and becomes a miniature shrine for a small pillar idol. 
Good examples of a dolmen shrine of this kind placed at the foot of sacred 
trees may still be seen in the Shiarai Hills between Madras and Malabar , 1 of 
which one is reproduced for comparison in Fig. GO. Here we see the rude 
baetylic pillar surrounded by smaller pebbles, set up on the door of the 





Fiu. 60.— 1 !ai:ivlic S'loxi: ix Dolmen Siikine, Shiakai Hill-, India. 

megalithic cell in a manner which recalls the small pillars seen within the 
shrines in some of the Mycenaean cult scenes described above. 

In other cases it will be seen that the baetylic pillar itself perforins 
a structural function and helps to support the capstone of its dolmen shrine. 

The Mycenaean column in its developed architectural form, as can be 
seen from its entablature, essentially belongs to woodwork structure. The 
fundamental idea of its sanctity as a ‘ pillar of the house,’ may at times, as in 
the instances quoted above , 2 have been derived from the original sanctity of 
the tree trunk whence it was hewn, and a form, in this way possessing 
religious associations, have been taken over into stone-work. But there 
is also what seems to be conclusive evidence that among the Mycenaeans 
pillar suppmts of a very primitive form of stone construction have left their 
trace on the Mycenaean column in its perfected shape, and explain indeed 
its most characteristic feature, namely the downward tapering outline which 

1 M. J. Wallhou-w, ‘Xon-Supulchral Rude Stone Monuments,' Junnt. Antin'. In»t. vii. 
p. 21 itqq. 

- See p. 14o. 
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distinguishes it alike from the columns of Egypt and the East, and from 
those of later Greece. 

There exists a well-marked type of primitive and originally sepulchral 
structures, consisting of inegalithic blocks, in which, in addition to the massive 
side walls, stone pillars are also introduced into the dolmen chamber to give 
a central support to the roof slabs. 

This form of construction seems to be ijuite typical in the Iberic West. In 
some ot the great Spanish inegalithic structures, like that of Antetpiera, stone 
pillars are seen at intervals along the centre of the gallery which serve as 
central supports for its great capping slabs, the ends of which rest on the 
upright blocks that form the side-walls. In more than one t\'25e ot pre- 
historic buildings found in the Balearic islands a similar structural method 
presents itself (Figs. Gl, 62) 1 The centre of a horizontally vaulted chamber 



61 . — Pillared Chamber of ‘Xau,’ Minorca. 


derives its support from a column the upper part of which consists of cross 
slabs gradually increasing in size so as to present the appearance of a 
gradually widening pillar and capital. The object of this is to meet the 
inwardly inclining walls of the chamber and form a kind of Tirynthian 
passage all round. It will be seen that in its most characteristic development 
this class of pillar supplies a simple explanation for the origin of the peculiar 
downward taper of the Mycenaean column. This is the true ‘Pillar of the 
House.’ 

In many caves, however, the Balearic monuments, and notably the so- 
called Talyots, show an upright block with almost perpendicular sides, on the 
top of which one or more ‘ capital ’ slabs are laid. Several pillars of this kind 
which are in fact huge bitiths have survived, while the walls of the surroundin'' 


1 Cartadhac, Monument ■. Primi/ij’s iht !/<■* 
Jiitfian ■>-. Fig. fit is taken from a monument 
of the kiml known as ‘ Xnit' {v/i. fit, PI. 40). 


lig. 02 from an underground chamber of the 
kind know n as * Coni ' {op. fit. p. 18), 
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chamber built of smaller blocks have been entirely ruined, and they are 
popularly known as ‘altars’ in the island. The buildings in which they 
originally stood do not seem to have been ordinary dwelling houses since, as 
M. Cartailhac has pointed out, only a single structure of this kind is to be 
found in each of the prehistoric settlements of Minorca. It is possible there- 
fore that they were shrines, and in that case the so-called ‘altars’ may well 
have been regarded like the Mycenaean and Semitic ‘ pillars of the house ' as 
the seat of the tutelary divinity. Many of the Bhuta stones of India, already 
referred to as baetylic forms of a spiritual being, consist of an upright pillar 
with a cross piece at the top which seems to have been derived from some 
such primitive structure as the preceding. 

We shall see the same type of primitive pillar as that of the Balearic 
islands, tapering towards the base and with capping stones above, in the side 
cells of the areat megalithic buildings of the Maltese islands, which are 

O O O 7 



Fro. 62<r. — P lan of ‘Cova,’ Minorca. Fig. 62 b. — Section ok ‘Cova,’ Minorca. 

certainly connected with a primitive sepulchral cult . 1 It is moreover a 
noteworthy fact that the front outlines of the supporting walls of some of the 
sepulchral cells of the period immediately preceding that of Mycenae recently 
discovered at Ohalandriane in >Syra present the appearance of similar columns 
gradually decreasing towards the base.- 

The dolmen-like character of many of the Mycenaean shrines upon the 
rings, and the reminiscences they present of such primitive forms as the trilith in 
connexion with the sacred tree much as we see it on the Pompeian frescoes, 
make it natural to turn to the same class of primitive structures for further 
comparisons. When, then, upon two of the gold signet rings," we see through 
the simple trilithir opening of a small shrine a pillar with Hat capping stones 

1 Set* Wlow . p. l‘»7. 

E <p. ApX- PI. \ II. 4. Net* abu\t*. 

p. 1*20. 

• Sfc lit low. Fiji-. 


ti.’l. (>4. 


1m\l* Ikm-h ahe.uh iiulcpcmlently cumpaujd 
bv Max. Ma\i*r, * Myk. Ucitr. ' li. J<(hrhxrh, 
IS‘>3 p. 1!M», 
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laid on it capital-wise standing beneath the middle of the lintel or root stone 
there can be no reasonable doubt that we have to do with a survival — modified 
no doubt in several ways — of the same kind ol columnar cell that we see in 
the Talyots and other similar structures. 

A good example of the cellular shrine, the lintel ot which is supported by 
a pillar with capping stones increasing in size, will be seen in tig. (jo trout a 
gold ring from Mycenae. 1 Here 
we see the baetylie shrine ap- 
proached by three female votaries 
with one hand raised in the 
gesture of adoration, two of whom 
hold sprays taken, no doubt, from 
a sacred tree. Upon the top of 
the shrine, as in so many parallel 
cases, appears the symbol of con- 
secration with which we are 
already familiar, except that in 
this case as in Fig. 59 above 
only a single horn is represented. 

This omission is, perhaps, due in 
both cases to the fact that while 
the votary faces the two-horned object, the spectator may be supposed to see 
it in profile. In the present instance, however, as what appears to be the 
base of the object in question is apparently visible, the second horn may 
have been simply left out owing to the fact that the votary's forearm 
intrudes into the space it might otherwise have occupied. 

The character of the worship and of the objects represented is abun- 
dantly clear from the examples already reproduced. Yet the comparative 
materials at his disposal did not save Dr. Eeichel from a capital error in 
describing the cult scene on this ring. 

The ingenious author of ‘ pre-Hellenic cults ' has taken the remaining 
horn of the ‘ horns of consecration ' for the back of a seat and the base for its 
arm. The double-outlined side blocks of the shrine become four legs naively 
represented with the further pair just seen inside the nearer, and the baetylie 
pillar becomes a fifth leg or central prop, a little superfluous, it might bo 
thought, for an incorporeal sitter. For the whole, according to Dr. Reichels 
theory, is a throne of a Mycenaean divinity who is himself invisible to his 
worshippers.' 2 

Upon this strangely fantastic base, for there is no other, has 



Fig. 03.— Femu.i: Votaries BCFuiir.TPiM.AU 
Shrine : Gold Signet King, Mycenae rp. 


1 Tsuntas, yuKrn/ai, PI. V. 3 ; IV ltd t et 
Chipiez, vi. Fig. 4*28, 23. Keiohel, Vorlu'l- 
ItnMit Goftf rhiltt , p. 3; Furtwangler, Ant. 
Gonmat, iii. p. 44, Fig. 21. H. von Frit/.e. 
Strata Ildtnyiaun , p. 73, 3. 

- \Y. Reichel, Uthtr rorht-fftniarhe Gotttr- 
knltt, p. o : ‘Das Gebaude ist ganz deutlioh 


ein Thron. Yier Buine die naiv so gezeielmet 
sind dass man das jenseitige Paar mnerhalb 
<les vorderen erkennt, zusammt einer Saule, 
tragen das Sitzbrett : uber diesem eine me* 
dere Annlehne mid eine steile Ruekenlehne. 
^treng in Profil, ' 
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been built up the whole theory of a Mycenaean cult of Sacred Throne*. 
All that has been said in these pages is certainly in favour of the view that 
the cult objects of the Mycenaeans were of the auiconic class. The tiling 
actually worshipped was the tree or pillar possessed by the divinity. But, 
ns pointed out above in the case of the pictorial representations seen on the 
signet rings, the anthropomorphic figures of divinities are introduced beside 
their aniconic equivalents. Sometimes the divinity is placed beneath the 
sacred tree. On the fellow ring to that on which this theory of throne-cult 
ha* been based, the Goddess sits beside her shrine. On a Cypro-Mycenaean 
cylinder she sits upon it. Were the present representation a throne we 
should expect to see, as in fact we find on another signet, the divinity upon 
it. 1 But in truth the idea of a divine throne belongs to a period of more 
advanced anthropomorphic cult. The ideas that underly the cult of baetylic 
stones and sacred trees show that these material objects did not so much 



I'm 04.— Coddf.'* *r.vm> bf.i-oi:e Pili.au Shiunk. nx Gold Sioxr.T Hiw, Myce.vaf. (,'. 


serve as a resting place for airy spiritual forms, but themselves absorbed and 
incorporated their essence; they are e/zi/ry^ot X idol. As the idea of the 
visible anthropomorphic divinity encroaches on the earlier notions, it is these 
pre-existing baetylic shapes that serve at first as seats and supports for it. 
Among these the throne has no place. It is rather the omphalos, the altar, 
the tomb, or the shrine itself, that became the seat. 

A gold signet-ring now in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 64) gives a variant 
form of the same design as the above. In this case the pillar shrine is raised 
on a kind of base and the Goddess herself sits with her back against it, 
holding up a mirror-like object and receiving the adoration of a female 
votary. Here we are left in no doubt as to the sacred character of the sup- 


Sue the Mgnet ling. Fig. o l above. 
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porting pillar within the cell, for at its foot the familiar ‘ horns of conse- 
cration ’ stand clearly defined. 

These single baetylic cells with the sacred object at the foot of the pillar, 
or upon the roof-stone lead us naturally to what is really only a more 
elaborate example of the same religious structures — namely the triple 
sanctuaries with the doves, of which models in thin gold plate were found in 
the third Akropolis grave at Mycenae (Fig. 65). The building here is moi e 
elaborate and conventionalised. Like the small Phoenician shrine known as 
the Maabed of Amrit the actual cells are raised upon a stonework base and a 
Mycenaean altar is set on the roof of the central shrine. But the objects 
which the sanctuary itself was intended to enshrine are the same baetylic 
‘ pillars of the house,’ having, as in the last example, the ‘ horns of conse- 
cration set at the foot of each. They seem to stand at least a little way 



Fra. R5_ — (torn Shrive with Doves; Thiro Akrokk.ii (Ikave, Myckwe, 

(From Sdilienmnn's ‘Mycenae.*) 

back from the openings themselves, since there is room for the cult object to 
be placed in front of them. 

The parallelism between the triple dove shrines and the single baetylic 
cells on the rings must set all doubts at rest as to the true character of the 
miniature temples with which we have to deal. How far astray the ingenuity 
of commentators could go in the absence of comparative materials is shown 
by the theory which saw in the dove shrine the front of a large basilican 
building and in the Mycenaean altar of the ordinary type, which crowns the 
central cell, a window with 1 semicircles introduced either to fill up the space 
or as ornaments on the shutters.’ 1 


1 Sehuchhardt (Sellers’ Translation), p. 2oO. niches should be interpreted in the same 

‘ The curved lines under the columns of the maimer : they meiely cover the empty space 
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It has been already noticed that the comparative size of the doves on 
the oold shrines and of the ‘ horns of consecration ’ both on these and the 

O 

analogous pillar-cells upon the rings, are themselves indications that we have 
here to do with quite small structures. We see before us, in fact, cellular chapels 
which still bear traces of their origin from the simple structural forms akin 
to the pillared galleries of Spain or the primitive monuments of the Balearic 
islands. This kind of baetylic cell is not by any means always of the type 
in which the pillar acts, as in the above instances, as a support for the roof- 
stones. Sometimes, as has been already pointed out, we see a short upright 
stone, the top of which stands well below the roof slab. But in all cases it is 
safe to say that we have to do with comparatively small cells. 


§ 28 . — Fresco representing a small Baetylic Temple from the Palace 

at Knossos. 

The dove shrines of Mycenae though still small in dimensions are 
already considerably advanced beyond what has been described above 
as the primitive dolmen cell. It has been reserved, however, for the 
Palace of Knossos to produce the evidence of a still further development of 
a similar type of Mycenaean sanctuary. 

This is supplied by some fragments of fresco, part of a series in a 
curious miniature style, found in a room to the north of the great Eastern 
Court of the Palace. The associated fiagments show large crowds of people 
of both sexes, groups of elaborately dressed Mycenaean ladies engaged in 
animated conversation, warriors armed with spears and javelins, part of the 
city walls and the other buildings. A fragment of the wall of a sanctuary 
belonging to this series with a row of 1 horns of consecration ' on the top, has 
been already given in Fig. 18. 1 A coloured reproduction of the pieces of 
fresco representing the Mycenaean shrine will be seen on Plate V. 

The open space in front of this small temple is crowded with men and 
women, the sexes being distinguished according to the Egyptian convention 
by their being respectively coloured reddish brown and white. To facilitate 
this effect the artist has availed himself of a kind of pictorial shorthand, 
giving the outlines of the men on a red ground and of the women on a 
white. A seated female figure is also depicted with her back to the right 
outer wall of the shrine itself, a useful indication of its comparative 
dimensions. 

The small temple here delineated is essentially an outgrowth of the 
same type as that of the dove-shrines. As to the question whether it, too, 
had an altar on the roof we have no evidence, but otherwise the fresco has 
preserved enough of its construction to enable us to reconstitute the facade 

or else they are patterns decorating the door-.* the openings remains a problem.' 

Still, Dr. Sehuehhanlt mlmitteil ‘ the position 1 P. i:;u. 
of the columns themselves in the centre of 




Fig. 66— Facade of Smalt. Mycenaean Temple, completed fko.m the Fp.ksco Tainting of the Palace, Knossos. 
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in its entirety ("Fig. t>6h The building rests on a base consisting of large 
white blocks, which apparently continue beyond it. As to the character of 
these the existing remains of the Palace supply a sufficient indication. They 
are the great gypsum blocks, such as in large parts of the building, and 
notably along its western side, form the lower part of the walls, which above 
this massive layer seem largely to have consisted of clay strengthened by a 
wooden framework, and coated with plaster often brilliantly painted with 
polychrome designs. Analogy, as well as the varied colouring on the face of 
the building, would lead us to suppose that the same structural method had 
also been largely resorted to in the shrine reproduced in the fresco. The 
mortise and tenon motive of the upright posts which divide the cells and 
mark the outer walls of the building are certainly taken from woodwork, 
and seem to imply a succession of vertical and horizontal beams. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that the white and black chequer-work 
is taken from stone-work construction, though the builders of the Palace — who 
were surprisingly modern in some of their procedures — were quite capable of 
producing stucco imitation of masonry. In the south-west porch of the 
building is a clay and rubble wall faced with painted plaster, the lower part 
of which imitates blocks of variously coloured marble. As in the case of the 
Temple this chequer work is apparently contained in a wooden framework, it 
is safer to regard it too as painted plaster. The white and black chequering is 
a favourite decoration of Egyptian architectural painting, 1 and it is probable 
that this feature, as undoubtedly a characteristic detail, to be noticed below, 
in the formation of the capitals of the columns, was borrowed from this source. 

Of peculiar interest is the appearance, immediately below the central 
opening, of two elongated half rosettes, separated by a threefold division, 
which present a most striking analogy to the frieze' 2 found in the vestibule of 
the Palace at Tiryns. The white and the blue of the side slabs here answer 
to the alabaster material and blue glass ( Kvavo 9 ^uto?) inlaying of the 
Tirynthian example, while the red streaks show that the half rosettes were in 
this case still further coloured. The parallelism here is of such a kind as to 
induce the belief that what is seen on the tirade of the Knossian shrine also 
represents actual slabs of inlaid alabaster. But there is a further detail in 
the present case which confirms the conclusion that these are not merely 
spaces filled with painted stucco. The alabaster slabs, with the similar 
foliated designs, from the Palace of Tiryns are linked by smaller pieces in 
the same material, the threefold division of which has been recognised as 
supplying the prototype of the Doric triglyph. 3 These Mycenaean triglyphs 
stand forward somewhat beyond the plane of the ‘ metopes,’ and secure them 
b\ overlapping their edges. At Tiryns the triglyphs are of alabaster, like 
tlie intervening slabs. But on the Knossian shrine the outer posts of these, 


1 Compare for instance the eheipier decora- 

tion over a house from a Sixth Dynasty Tomli. 
1 Ma>pei (y. Man. of Ei/ypt. Arrh.. Engl. 

Edition, p. *21). 


*284 s tqq. and PI. IV. and Perrot fct Chipiez, 
E -‘1/7, etc. \ i. p. 098 

3 Dorpfeld, 111 Schliemann'* Tiryn<. p. 284. 
Penot et Chipiez, f/Art. etc., vi. p. 710 x njfj. 
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as well as those beneath the metopes, are coloured with the same brown hue 
as the pillars on either side of them — in other words, they are of wood-work. 
It is evident that this is the earlier form, and that the original Mycenaean 
triglyph that supplied the prototype for the Doric, was of the same material 
as the guttae below them, which are well known to be the translation into 
stone of wooden rivets. Here, in fact, we have wood -work bars so fitted as 
to lock the edges of two alabaster plaques. Had the ‘ metope ’ fields been of 
plaster there would have been no occasion for a separate wooden triglyph. 

The white horizontal coping immediately above the triglyph and 
metopes, on which the bases of the uppermost pairs of columns rest, is 
probably of gypsum, like the larger blocks of the plinth below, from which 
the columns of the side chapels rise. 

The columns themselves, of which there are a pair in the central shrine, 
and one in each of the wings, are undoubtedly of wood. Except for some square 
pillars made of separate blocks, no trace of stone shafts or capitals was found 
in the Palace of Knossos, and tlieir non-discovery is quite in keeping with the 
evidence supplied by the Palaces of Tiryns 1 and Mycenae. At Knossos, 
however, we have the positive phenomenon that the burnt remains of wooden 
shafts of columns resting on the stone disks that formed their bases were 
actually found in the Throne Room of the Palace. These columns, three in 
number, which supported the roof of the small impluvium, were of cypress 
wood, a material which seems to have been commonly used here, as in tire 
Palace of Odysseus .' 2 

It is possible that those in the wings of the present design, the shafts of 
which are coloured black, were of different materials from the central pair, 
which are brown, though of a somewhat redder hue than the woodwork of 
the front of the building. But the variations in hue — especially noteworthy 
in the capital of the right-hand column — where blue, reddish-brown, black 
and white succeed one another — show that whatever the underlying material 
the surface of the wood was painted over. 

Certain black markings on the echinus of the capital above referred to 
perhaps indicate the existence of a fluted foliation like that of the half 
capital from the ‘ Treasury of Atreus,’ which also recurs in the metopes 
already described. Both this foliation, and the inlaid work that goes with it, 
are derived from contemporary Egypt, as may be seen from the fragments of 
capitals from the Palace of Aklienaten, at Tell-el-Amarna. Another feature 
of these capitals is equally Egyptian. This is the small rectangular cushion 
which intervenes between the rest of the capital and the slab, suggestive of 
a beam-end upon which the architrave immediately rests. 

On the other hand, the shafts of the columns have the downward taper 
characteristic ot the Mycenaean order. This, it may be noted, is specially 
appropriate in a building which e.< hypotliesi represents the translation of the 
primitive stone cells with their Talyot-like supporting pillars into a moie 
roomy structure, the framework of which is of wood. 


1 See RorpfeM in Seliliem.um's T'uyn ., p. 270 -,qq. - Homer. Oil. xvii. :U0. 
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Here, too, as in the case of the Jove shrines, and the smaller baetylie 
veils already described, the sacred character of the pillars is indicated bv the 
horns in front of them, and beside them. The clear way in which this cult 
object is indicated in the fresco before ns, must, in fact, remove all remaining 
doubt as to the true meaning of the curved design at the foot of the 
pillars of the dove shrines and the so-called altars of the signet rings which 
has been so variously explained. The columns of the Knossian shrine appar- 
ently approach the outer edge of the openings, leaving room, however, iu front 
of them for the ‘ horns of consecration.’ 

The word cell, or chapel, has been used to express the three compart- 
ments of the sanctuary, for it is impossible to regard it merely as a triple 
archway open to the day. Had this been the case the ground colour seen 
through each opening would have been the same. But, as a matter of fact, 
the background of these is painted successively a reddish-brown, azure blue, 
and yellow. They must be regarded, therefore, as closed chambers. The 
evidence before us, moreover, leads to the conclusion that the whole structure, 
though somewhat larger than the dove shrines, is still of small dimensions. 
The horned objects are in height over a third that of the columns. The 
heads of the crowd in the space in front of the building, and still more the 
female figure seated with her back to the right wall, afford a still nearer guide 
to the size of the whole. If the building is proportionately rendered, it 
would appear that the height of its central part from the ground level to the 
summit was not more than nine feet. 


§ — Pa, 'allds to the Baetylie Shrines of the Mycenaeans, supplied Inj the 

Megalithie Sanduaries of the Maltese Islands. 

From the evidence already put together it will be seen that the 
Mycenaean cult of trees and pillars, in common with the whole Mycenaean 
civilisation, must be regarded as in sit a in its Aegean homes. It fits on to a 
parallel system of primitive worship on the Anatolian and Syrian side. In 
its external aspects it shows signs of adaptation from Egyptian, to a less 
extent from Semitic sources, and it has also been possible to cite a striking 
analogy from Libyan soil. It receives illustration from the early elements of 
Italian religion and some interesting materials for comparison with the 
Mycenaean pillar shrines are supplied by the sepulchral structures of the 
Iberie West. 

It is possible to point out in some respects a nearer and at the same 
time a contemporary comparison in the Western Mediterranean area which 
comes within the ascertained range of Mycenaean intercourse. Tiie great 
piehistoric buildings ot the Maltese islands, commonly but erroneously 
referred to the Phoenicians, afford unii|ue monumental evidence of a 
baetylie worship akin to that illustrated by the cult scenes described in 
the preceding sections. 

In the side chapels ot the megalithic sanctuaries of Hagiar Kim and 
the Uignnteja anicoiiie pillar idols are still to be seen either standing in 

O 
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their original place or lying near it. The ground scheme of these great 
megalithic buildings recalls the internal structure of a chambered barrow 
with lateral and terminal apse-like cells, but in this case it is by no means 
certain that the whole was roofed over. The baetylic pillars stood, and in 
some cases still stand, within the side cells or chapels, at times with an altar 
block in front of them and shut off originally by separate stone door-ways 
from the main gallery, the opening of these cells where preserved recalling 
those of rock tombs such as those of Cliaoaacli in Tunisia or those of the oppo- 
site coastland of south-eastern Sicily. The apse-like walls of the cells form a 
horizontal vaulting like incomplete bee-hive chambers. At Hagiar Kim a 
small apse of this kind is worked into the outer wall and within it a baetylic 



Fin. 67.— Pillar Cell of Hagiar Kim, Malta. 


pillar of a roughly square section with rounded angles stands in sifu. In 
front of the pillar is a somewhat hatchet shaped ‘altar-stone ’ decorated with 
the usual pit markings, and on either side are two large, upright blocks which 
may have supported a stone lintel forming thus a trilithic portal through which 
the pillar idol would have appeared much as those within the rustic shrines 
on the Mycenaean signets. To the right here is a characteristic feature 
which should not escape notice — a small oval peep-hole or ‘squint ’ giving a 
view into one of the internal apses of the sanctuary. 

In other cases the baetylic column still stands within a dolmen-like 
cell, of which it helps to support the roof slabs. An example of these 
cellular shrines is given in Fig. (IT . 1 It will be seen that the top of the 
pillar is surmounted by two slabs, and there is a small interval between 


F nun u pliotoyi'.iph taken b\ me in I S! I , . 
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them tilled with earth, and most probably due to a slight subsidence of the 
pillar, a subsidence not shared by the upper or roof-slab, the two ends of 
which rested on the side walls of the chamber. It is further interesting to 
note that these pillars, the appearance of which through the opening presents 
such a striking resemblance to those of some of the Mycenaean shrines, have 
the same characteristic outline tapering towards the base, which has been 
shown to owe its origin to the necessities of such primitive stone structures. 
We have here in their typical aspect the ‘Pillars of the House,’ similar to 
those of the prehistoric chambered tombs and the primitive monuments of 
the Balearic Islands, 1 * though the shaft in this case is in one piece — a trans- 
ition to the Mycenaean form. 

It is impossible in this place to enter into details as to the character of 
these Maltese monuments. It must be sufficient here to observe that the 
view, still widely held, that they were temples built by the Phoenicians,- is 
quite opposed to the archaeological evidence. The Phoenician letters engraved 
on the rock-floor of the Giganteja might (if they are genuine), give some 
grounds for supposing that the later Phoenician colonists in the island 
accepted and adopted a local pillar cult, which in many respects was parallel 
with their own. But the remains as a whole point to a much more remote 
period. The bucchero vase fragments, which abound within and around 
these Maltese monuments, 3 * show both in their paste and incised and 
punctuated decoration a distinct analogy with those of the Second Sikel Period 
of Orsi, from the opposite coast of Sicily, 1 the date of which is approximately 
fixed by the imported Mycenaean relics with which they are associated. 5 The 
window-like openings of the side-cells at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra have 
already been compared with those of the Sicilian ‘ tombe a fenestra,’ containing 
these allied ceramic types. It may be added that the spiral reliefs carved on 
some of the Sikel door-slabs from the cemetery of Castelluccio, and there recog- 
nised as due to Mycenaean influence, 0 find their analogy in the spirally 
carved blocks of the Giganteja in Gozo. These ornamental blocks form the 
threshold and side blocks of a lateral apse or chapel which contains a pillar 


1 Set* p. 1 157- 

- This view is repeated in Perrot et (.'hi pie/,, 
L'AO, \c. iii. p. 300. ‘ Entin (ces monu- 

ments) nous foiuni&sent des types authen- 
ti<jUt*s siiion elegants et beaux de cette arcln- 
tectuio 1 ‘ehgieuse des Phciiiciens, dont nous 
^ a vo ns >i pen de t hose.’ 

3 During a careful exploration of these 

monuments in 1897 I ol>ser\ed quantities of 

fragments of this class of pottery in and 
around the megulithie buildings of Malta and 
Gozo. A complete bowl of the same kind 
found at Hagiar Run with incised scrolls and 
punctuation*, inlaid with chalky matter, is in 
the Museum at ^ alletta. Many fragment-' 
were simply adorned with punctuations like 
t lie decoration of the *tones on a small scale ; 
an indication of common oiigin. 


4 Compare especially some bucchero pottery 
of this class from the cemetery of Molinello 
(near Megaia Hyblaea) associated in one ease 
w itli a fragment of imported Mycenaean 
pottery. P. Orsi, ‘ Di due Sepolcreti Siculi’ 
(M/ < 7 *. St or to Sh: ilia no, X.S. Anno XVIII.) 
Tav. iii. and p. 14 *tqq. One of these vases 
presents a double point of comparison with 
the Maltese examples fiom its combination of 
the incised linear and punctuated decoration. 

Orsi, Dull 1 1 mo <h Puli Initio* fin Jtal tana % 
1889, p. '2S Hi Tav. \ii. A 9: 1891, p. 121; 
‘ Necropoli sicula piesso Siracusa con vasi e 
bronzi Micenei ' {.Von. Anti* In, ii. 1883), &c. 

* Orsi, ‘La Necropoli sicula di Caste 11 ucio/ 
Ballot ino * It Palo noloqin It ultima, 1S92. pp 
09, 70, Tav. \i. 
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idol, in tliis case of conical form. In the section of the Giganteja, drawn for 
La Marmara, 1 the baetylic cone is still shown in its place within a 
small dolmen-like cell ; at present both the cell and cone are overthrown, 2 
though the ornamental blocks in front remain in their places. The 
two side-blocks which look like altar stones are decorated with a tongue 
and double volute design, recalling the terminal ornamentation on one 
of the door-slabs of Castelluccio. The threshold blocks on the other 
hand are covered with returning spirals with lozenge-sliaped interspaces 
(Fig 68), which point even more clearly than the Sicilian parallels to Aegean 
models, themselves the derivatives of Egyptian originals. We here in fact 



approach very near the ceiling decoration of Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasty tombs. 1 

These sculptured blocks of the Maltese monuments must be reckoned 
among the later elements contained in them, yet some of them, like the altar 
with its foliated sides from Hagiar Kim, suggest parallels belonging to the 
earliest Mycenaean period, as represented by the vegetable motives on a gold 
cup from the fourth acropolis tomb at Mycenae, and the vases and painted stucco 


1 y'ouri/fts -.1 ninth s i h f'ln^fUnf Corn - 
'tpowhiiii't Archt'.oJfufiqut i. (1832); Verrot et 
Chipiez, op. rit. iii. p. *2tV.t, Fig. *2*2*2. 

1 The cone is broken in two. 

It is possible that the Egyptian influence 


here arrived by a Libyan channel, but it is 
more reasonable to refer it to the same My- 
cenaean agency that was undoubtedly at work 
on the opposite Sicilian coast. 
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fragments of Thera and Therasia . 1 The remarkable steatopygous female 
images found in the latter building, and absurdly called ‘ Cabiri,’ 2 find a 
certain parallelism in the adipose marble figures from the prae-Mycenaean 
sepultures of the Aegean world , 3 but their even more striking conformity 
with the figures from Naqada 4 belonging to the prehistoric race of Egypt 
suggest in this case a still older Libyan tradition. The fundamental lines of 
these megalithie monuments themselves recall the neolithic chambered 
barrows, with terminal and lateral apses, as found throughout a large Iberic 
area and, still farther afield, in Britain and the Channel Islands. 

We have here then unquestionably in situ in the Maltese islands the 
megalithie sanctuaries of an aniconic cult parallel to that of the Aegean world 
and of the Semitic lands to the east of it. But the parallel gains additional 
interest from the fact that we see the actual shrines of this primitive 
pillar-worship invaded with decorative motives apparently from a Mycenaean 
source. How far the externals of cult may have been influenced here in 
other ways from that quarter it is impossible to say. In any case we are 
brought very near that form of the Mycenaean pillar-worship, the shrines of 
which have already been compared with the simjfie dolmen cells still found 
in India. And what lends especial importance to the parallel is that we see 
the cone and pillar representatives ol spiritual beings associated in the case 
of these Maltese monuments with structures that stand in a direct funereal 
relation. In spite ol the absence of any adequate archaeological record of 
the excavations conducted at various times in these monuments there can be 
no doubt that they served in part at least a sepulchral purpose. The recorded 
discovery of a human skull in one chamber, the cists still visible in places 
superimposed on one another, the abundance of pottery, all point to this 
conclusion. M e have here by all seeming the sanctuary of a heroic cult, in 
which the aniconic image that represented the Departed also marked the 
place of his last rest. 


§ dO. An Oriental Pillar Shrine in Macedonia, and the Associated Worship. 

The attachment of the cult of sacred pillars to sepulchral religion as 
shown by examples from the Greek and Semitic lands, and again by the 
megalithie structures of the Maltese islands, still asserts itself in the baetylic 
worship, which has survived to our day under the cloak of Islam throughout 
the Mohammedan world. It has been already noticed that the mosque at 


graph ; P. et C., iii. p. 300, Figs. 230, 231. 

J See I'riHiihrt Einopmn Iduh, &c. /or. rit. 
To the steatopygous female figures from 
Spaita described by Dr. Welters (Ath. Mink. 
I SOI. p. .>2, '<77.) may be added an example 
from Patesia near Athens, now in the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

4 Petrie, Siujwla and llullui, PI. VI. 
Fig-. 1-4, pp. 13, 14, 34. 


1 These comparisons « ere pointed out bv 

me in a paper lead at the Ipswich Meeting of 
the British Association entitled ‘Primitive 
European Idols m the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveiies,’ printed in the Ea<t An-jlian Dal/,/ 

Timts, Sept 10. 180.5. Cf. too, Cretan Vlrto- 
j/aphs, Arc., p. 129. 

Caruana, /.V port on t ft . Chut ntt inn, .V < ■ 
Antiqu'd" i from Malta , pp. :jn al ,d photo- 
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Mecca, with its open court and sacred stone, itself pi'eserves the essential 
features of the primitive Semitic temple. This taking over by the Prophet 
and his immediate followers of forms derived from the old Arabian stone- 
worship has singularly favoured the persistence of a kind of Moslem paganism. 
The Mohammedan lands are strewn with little Caabas, and the turbaned 
headstones of the 1 Saints’ Graves,’ with which the adoration of such non- 
sepulchral pillars is closely bound up, must themselves be regarded as the 
aniconic images of a heroic cult. With changed names and under changed 
conditions the tomb of Adonis still rises beside the cone of Astarte. 



Fio. 6li.-SAcr.Eij Pillar in Siiuine, Tekkkioi, Macedonia. 


But one result of these Mohammedan survivals is that the opportunity 
still presents itself, in the bye-ways of the East, of actually partaking in the 
observances of a baetylic ritual, which is in fact the abiding representative 
of the old Semitic stone-worship. Here and there, even, upon soil that 
was once Hellenic, the same oriental influence has brought back a local 
pillar cult essentially the same in character as that which flourished in the 
Mycenaean world, but which had already, in classical days, receded into the 
background before the artistic creations of Greek religion. A personal 
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experience may thus supply a more living picture of the actualities of this 
primitive ritual than can be gained from the discreet references of our 
biblical sources or the silent evidence ot engraved signets and ruined shrines. 

In the course of some archaeological investigations in upper Macedonia, 
I heard of a sacred stone at a Turkish village called Tekekioi, 1 between 
Skopia and Istib, which was an object of veneration not only to the native 
Moslems, but to many Christians from the surrounding regions, who made 
it an object ol pilgrimage on St. George’s day. In company with my guide, 
a Mohammedan Albanian. I visited the spot and found that the stone was 
contained in a two-roomed shrine under the charge of a Dervish. There 
was here, in tact, a mosque or ‘ mcvjeda ' in the oldest sense of the word, 
as a shrine of pre- Islamic stone-worship, like that containing the pillar form 
of the God of Bostra. 



Fic. 70. — Pl\n or Shrine, Tekekioi, Macedonia. 


For the better understanding of the ritual employed, I went through the 
whole ceremony myself. A roomy mud-doored ante-chamber, made for the 
convenience of the worshippers, communicated by an inner doorway with 
the shrine of the stone itself. The ‘ holy of holies ’ within was a plain square 
chamber, in the centre of which rose the sacred pillar (Figs. 09, 70). Like the 
baetylic stones of antiquity, it might be said to have ‘fallen from heaven,’ 
for, according t<> the local legend, it had down here over a thousand years 
since from Klmrassan.- The pillar consisted of an upright stone of square 
section with bevelled angles about 01 feet high and lj feet thick, support- 
ing another smaller and somewhat irregular block. Both were black and 
greasy from secular anointing, recalling the time-honoured practice of 

The name of the village l — \ illage of the |omney horn the fotinct place. 

Tekej m it-. Slavonic form 1-* Te« ino Selo - According to one account it was brought 

It lie-* in the hills a little north of the tiai.k to its present position by a holy man from 
horn Skopia (Uskub) to Ibtih, a slioit da\\ Bosnia. 
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pouring oil on sacred stones as Jacob did at Bethel . 1 On one side of this ‘ Niger 
Lapis’ is a kind of sunken hearth-stone, upon which are set candlesticks of 
antique form for the nightly illumination of the stone — a distant reminis- 
cence of the Phoenician candlestick altars and cressets, such as those seen on 
either side of the cone at Paphos upon some well-known coin-types. On 
the other side of the pillar is a small stone base, on which the votary stands 
for his prayers and ritual observances. The door is strewn with the fleeces ol 
sacrificed rams, and on the walls are suspended triangular plait-work offer- 
ings made of ears of corn, placed here by votaries who desire to draw forth 
from the Spirit of the stone a beneficent influence on their crops. 

Taking his stand on the flat stone by the pillar, the suppliant utters a 
prayer for what he most wishes, and afterwards embraces the stone in such a 
way that the finger tips meet at its further side. A sick Albanian was 
walking round the pillar when I first saw it, kissing and embracing it at 
every turn. 

The worshipper who would conform to the full ritual, now fills a keg 
of water from a spring that rises near the shrine — -another primitive touch, — 
and makes his way through a thorny grove up a neighbouring knoll, on 
which is a wooden enclosure surrounding a Mohammedan Saint’s Grave or 
Tekke . 2 Over the headstone of this grows a thorn-tree hung with rags of divers 
colours, attached to it — according to a wide-spread primitive rite — by sick 
persons who had made a pilgrimage to the tomb. The turbaned column 
itself represents in aniconic shape the visible presence of the departed 
Saint, and, conjointly with the thorn-bush, a material abode for the departed 
Spirit, so that we have here a curious illustration of the ancient connexion 
between Tree and Pillar worship. 

In the centre of the grave was a hole, iuto which the water from the 
holy spring was poured, and mixed with the holy earth. Of this the votary 
drinks three times , 3 and he must thrice anoint his forehead with it. This 
draught is the true Arabian solwan, or ‘ draught of consolation . 4 

It was now necessary to walk three times round the grave, each time 
kissing and touching with the forehead the stone at the head and foot of it. 
A handful of the grave dust was next given me, to be made up into a 


1 ( ion. xxvii. 18; xxxv. 14. See above, 
p. 132. Compare Robertson Smith, Rdvjion 
of flo Stmiff s p. *232, who illustrates the late 
survival of the practice by the * lapis pertusus ’ 
at Jerusalem described by the pilgrim from 

Bordeaux in the fouitli century of our era. 

‘Ad quern veniunt Judaei singulis atmis et 

ungun t eum. 5 Xear Sulon the practice of 
anointing sacred stones with oil — in this case 
strangely enough Roman milestones — goes 
on to this day; Pietsehmann, O < <b r 

p 2t>7. Theophrastus (10), makes 
tlie superstitious man anoint and worship 
smooth stones at the cross -ways. The practice 
ltsclt is connected ith the oriental custom of 


anointing living persons as a sign of honour 
(of. Psalm xlv. 7) which still survives in the 
case of kings and ecclesiastical dignitaiics. 

J Xear it was a wooden cotter for money 
offerings 

1 It is permitted to drink it through a cloth 
or kerchief. 

4 Robertson Smith, op. e/7., p. 322. X 3 
remarks that this draught ‘ that makes the 
mourner forget his grief, consists of water 
with which is mingled du"t from the grave 
( Wellhausen, p. 142), a form of communion 
precisely similar m principle to the Australian 
usage of eating a "mall piece of the corpse. 
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triangular amulet and worn round the neck. An augury of pebbles, which 
were shuffled about under the Dervish’s palms over a hollowed stone, having 
turned out propitious , 1 we now proceeded to the sacrifice. This took place 
outside the sepulchral enclosure, where the Priest of the Stone was presently 
ready with a young ram . 2 My Albanian guide cut its throat, and I was now 
instructed to dip my right hand little finger in the blood and to touch my 
forehead with it. 

The sacrifice completed, we made our way down again to the shrine, 
while peals of thunder rolled through the glen from the Black Mountain 
above. It was now necessary to divest one’s self of an article of clothing for 
the Dervish to wrap round the sacred pillar, where it remained all night. 
Due offerings of candles were made, which, as evening drew on, were lit on 
the sunken hearth beside the stone. We were given three barley corns to 
eat, and a share in the slaughtered ram, of which the rest was taken by the 
priest, was set apart for our supper in the adjoining antechamber. Here 
beneath the same roof with the stone, and within sight of it through 
the open doorway, we were bidden to pass the night, so that the occult 
influences due to its spiritual possession might shape our dreams as in the 
days of the patriarchs. 

Arthur J. Evans. 


1 The hands were separated, still palms 
downwards, and the numbers of the pebbles 
under the right and left hand respectively 
were then counted. 

- Near him was a kind of low gallows from 


which was suspended a three-pointed flesh- 
hook for hanging up the meat. This flesh- 
hook had to be touched three times with the 
tip of the right hand little finger. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

The, views exptcssed in the present study with regard to the character of Mycenaean 
worship, and such external features as the haetylie pillars within the .-brines and the ‘horns 
of consecration,’ were first put forth by me in a paper on ‘Pillar and Tree Worship 
i/i Mycenaean Greece] read in the Anthropological Section of the British Association at 
Liverpool in 189G. A short abstract of this was published in the Annual Report of the 
Association. In November 1899, the part specially affecting Dr. Reiehel’s theory of the 
‘ 1 limnlnltus,’ was read to the Oxford Philological Society. It had been my original 
intention to incorporate the present study in a work, in course of preparation by me, on 
the Mycenaean gems and signets, but the fresh evidence supplied by the Cretan discoveries 
has induced me to put it forth in a separate form. This seemed the more desirable since 
the most recently expressed views on the subject, as for instance those contained in 
Dr. H. von Lritze’s essay ‘Die Mjlenischen Goldringe und ihre Bedeutung far das 
Sacralicesen (Strata Ilelligiuna , p. 73 seqq.), though in certain respects supplying a 
welcome corrective to Dr. Reichel’s sy-tem, still, as I venture to think, betray a very 
imperfect recognition of some of the mo-t essential features of tire cult. So far, on the other 
hand, as my own views are confirmatory of those expressed by Dr. von Fritze in the paper 
above cited, by Dr. Wolteis in liis remarks on the Knossian fresco, and again by Dr. Furt- 
wangler in bis monumental work on Ancient Gems, they have at least the value of 
having Teen independently arrived at. 

Editorial Note. Owing to the author’s absence abroad, this article lias not received 
final revision at bis bands 



THE RECENT FINDS OFF CYTHERA. 


Relieving that some account of the statues recently discovered in the 
sea near Cythera may be of interest to the readers of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies , I have the honour to send the following particulars. 

The discovery was made by sponge-divers, who informed the Greek 
Government that a number of bronze and marble statues, which had 
evidently formed the cargo of a shipwrecked vessel, were lying at the bottom 
of the sea near the island of Cythera (Cerigo) and not far from Cape Malea. 




S 




Fig. 1. 


Fin. 
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The Government sent two ships of the Greek Navy to the spot ; with 
their aid the divers have brought to the surface a number of statues, some 
intact, some much injured by the action of the sea-water, and some in frag- 
ments. They have been brought to Athens and will in due course take their 
place among the treasures of the National Museum. Some of them, it is not 
too much to say, may claim a prominent position in the history of Greek 
sculpture. 
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The principal pieces are as follows : 

(1) Fig. 1.— Bronze statuette of a youth, 22 inches high. The lips, 
which were made of some finer material, are lost. I venture to assign 
this figure to the second half of the fifth century. The attitude, the harmony 
of its proportions, above all the shape of the head, recall what we know of the 
style of Polyclitus. In certain respects it resembles the statue at Florence 
known as the Idolino. 


r 'j 

i 




\ ~ ■ Anotliei bronze statuette of a youth, somewhat smaller 

than that just desciibed. It betrays the influence of Polyclitus, hut appears 
to be of a somewhat later date. 

(3) Not photographed.— Bronze statuette of a woman, dressed in Doric 
chiton with diploidion. The head is missing. The severe style points to the 
fifth century. 

(4) Figs. 3 and 4.— Bronze statue of rather more than life-size. This 
is an admirable work of the fourth century, destined, it may be, to 
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rank as high among statues of bronze as does the Hermes of Praxiteles 
among those of marble. It was found in fragments, as the photographs 
show ; but these fit together and it will be possible to reconstruct the whole. 
The beautiful face is uninjured. I am inclined to interpret it as representing 
Hermes. The action of the hands tells us very little. The left, which bangs 
by the side, is almost closed but may have held some slender attribute. The 
raised right hand seems to have held some round object, perhaps a ball, in 
which case the statue would represent an rphebo s. But the original intention 
matters comparatively little. Whether it represents Hermes or a young 
athlete, there can be no question of its surpassing artistic merit. It will be 
admitted that this is the most beautiful bronze statue that we possess, and 
that it gives us for the first time an adequate idea of what bronze statuary 
was in Greece and in the fourth century B.c. 



Fto. 4. 


(5) Not photographed.— Feet and arms belonging to at least four other 
statues, all in bronze and all life-size. 

(6) Not photographed. — Bearded head, bronze, life-size. It lias tile 
same bruised and swollen features as the well-known head of a pancratiast 
found at Olympia. With it there was recovered a hand and wrist wrapped 
in a caestus of leather straps arranged in the same way as those on the hand 
of the seated boxer in the Museo delle Tenne at Rome. We have therefore 
to do with the statue of a boxer, dating probably from the Alexandrine period. 

(7) Fig. 5.— Marble statue of a youth, life-size. The crouching attitude 
has been explained as that of a combatant guarding himself with his left 
arm or of a wrestler about to grapple with his opponent. What seems a 
fatal objection to both these views is that the right hand hangs inactive while 
the left is in vigorous action. A wrestler or a combatant would have his 
right hand raised and ready for action, like the hands of the well-known 
statue ot a hoy from Nero’s Villa at Subiico. a statue which in 
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other respects has somewhat the attitude of ours. The only satisfactory 
explanation that I can find is that the \outh is shading his e\es 
with his left hand and gazing into the distance. Our National Museum 
possesses a statue of a Satyr, found at Lamia, with the hand in this position, 
and this, I believe, was the attitude of the Satyr uTroaicoTreva>i’ ot the painter 
Antiphilos, to which Pliny refers. The face has a singularly naif expression. 
Anatomical details are carefully worked out. I am inclined to ascribe the 

statue to the Asiatic School 
which culminated in the Schools 
of Pergamon and Rhodes, and 
to suppose that it formed part of 
a group. 

(8) Lastly, the divers have 
recovered fragments of timber 
and even the anchor of the sunken 
vessel, pieces of a throne made of 
wood plated with bronze and in- 
laid with silver, and a variety of 
minor objects. 

As to the period when this 
valuable cargo was lost, the pre- 
sence of so many bronze statues 
makes it certain that the wreck 
took place not later than Roman 
times, for in the Middle Ages no 
bronze statues survived on Greek 
soil. On the other hand, these 
were not newly manufactured 
bronzes lost on the way to their 
original destination, for the 
masses of lead which had served 
to attach them to their pedestals 
are still adhering to their feet. 
This fact makes it probable that 
they had been wrenched from 
their pedestals, presumably after 
the Roman conquest, and were on their way to Rome, whither so many other 
statues were carried during the period of Roman domination. One might 
suppose that they wore some of the statues which Cassius carried off from 
Rhodes after sacking it in 43 15 .C. ; or, with more probability, that they were 
a part of the plunder collected by Sulla, for Lucian in his Zeuxis mentions 
that a ship laden with works of art which Sulla was conveying to Rome 
had foundered off Cape Malea. 

Such are the statues which the sea has given back to ns after entombing 
tlmin in its depths for nearly two thousand years. P. Kabkamas. 



Athens, Feb. IS, 19nl 



































ANCIENT SCULPTURES AT CHATSWORTH HOUSE. 
[Plates VIII.— XVII.]. 

The treasures of modern art preserved in Chatswortli House are well 
known to writers on the history of art. But of the small and choice collection 
of works of ancient sculpture contained in this tine mansion, the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire, information has up to now been almost entirely 
lacking to archaeologists. I myself have to thank the Duke's librarian, 
Professor Arthur Strong, for calling my attention to it, and for the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the collection in the autumn of 1805. 

A description of the most important work, the bronze head of Apollo, 
an original of about B.c, 460, appeared in my book, Intermezzi, 1 unsfi/evhieht- 
lichc SU alien (Leipzig, 1896), Plates 1-4, pp, 3 f. An interesting Roman 
relief has been published by E. Petersen in the llomische Mittlicilu ntjcn 
(1809), Plate 8, pp. 222 f. I have also written a short notice of the whole 
collection in the treatise I’chcr iStaf tirnknpieeu iw Alterthnm, I. (1896), p. 26. 
That I am now in a position in this paper lo enter into more minute details 
with the help of photographs I owe to the kindness of Prof. Arthur Strong, 
(who was good enough to supervise the taking of the photographs), as well as of 
the editors of this Journal, to all of whom I must express mv warmest thanks. 

It will be most convenient to survey the little collection in chronological 
order. The preparation of a complete catalogue was unhappily impossible 
in the time at my disposal. I must therefore pass over the more trivial 
points and can only dwell on those more important ones on which I then 
concentrated my attention. 

A. — Statues and Heads. 

In the first place, both chronologically and in respect of importance, 
stands the bronze head mentioned above and published by me in Intermezzi. 
The accompanying Fig. 1 is reproduced from PI. II. of that work. 

Hardly more than ten or fifteen years later must have been produced 
the original of the following beautiful head : — 

(1) Bearded Herm of white marble, somewhat over life-size (PI. VIII.). 
Only the tip of the nose and the shaft are restored ; but the neck with the 
locks of hair falling on the shoulders and the junction of the Herm are 
H.S. — VOL XXI P 
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antique. The liair is confined by a round twisted band ; it is quite short 
behind, where it is scarcely finished at all. In front, on the other hand, 
it is finished with great care. In the middle, over the forehead, is a parting, 
from which the hair is strouglv waved towards the sides. Short locks fall in 
front of the ears. But as the hair towards the hack is, as I have said, quite 
short, a puzzling effect is produced by two long locks curled in the fashion of 



Fig. 1. — Ihioxzi: Head uf about b.c. 400. 


old bronze work, which fall behind the cars on to the bieast. They produce 
a strange impression and are not in keeping with the rest of the treatment 
ot the hair. It may therefore he conjectured that they are an addition of 
the copyist, who copied the head as that of a Herm ; for iu the case of Henna 
these locks on the shoulder are wont to be a characteristic feature. If this 
supposition is correct, then the original was not a Herm at all, but the head 
of a statue. 
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I do not know any replica of the head, and Dr. L. Curtins, who has 
devoted special and detailed study to the heads of Herms of this type and 
will shortly publish a work upon them, assures me that he, too, has no 
knowledge of any replica. 

This fact makes this beautiful head the more precious; for it reveals 
again, in the work of a good and faithful copyist, an original which must 
have owed its existence to the circle of Myron and Pheidias about the date 
450, or very soon after. The way in which the hair over the forehead is 
arranged from the parting towards the sides recalls the so-called Classed 
Apollo. Allied to it is a head in the British Museum published by me in 
McistcTVrrb' </. grarh. Plubil', p. 30.3, Fig. 5S, and by Arndt, Ih nlmiilcr, 
No. 517. But the latter lias features belonging to a somewhat earlier period 
than the Clmtsworlh head ; it still possesses the low forehead of the more 
severe style, and the old-fashioned plaits wound round the head. Allied again, 
the arrangement of the hair on the forehead being the same, is the bearded 
head on a statue of Asklepios — it is a head of the god but does not belong 
to the statue — which stands in the garden of the Villa Borghese, and which 
Amelung will shortly publish. This Borghese head, however, is rough and 
clumsy and deficient in that wealth of finer workmanship which our head ex- 
hibits. But nevertheless the Borghese luad is closely allied to it. We may 
further compare with it a head set on a Hern; which I have seen at a dealer’s 
and which has the hair similarly parted and curled over the forehead, and 
the forehead similarly modelled, but displays a shorter beard, parted in the 
middle, and is altogether inferior to ours and less dignified in expression. 
Both the heads with which comparison has been made have slant hair behind 
falling in simple curls. There is a third work with which it may be compaied, 
though the comparison is somewhat less close — the beautiful Asklepios at 
Dresden 1 ; it, too, has the hair parted over the forehead, hut the hair which 
falls to the sides does not curl in the same way as in the other examples ; the 
parting, too, is wanting beliind the front hair; the whole of the head is here 
covered with a confused wealth of curls. 

All these works go back to the time of Pheidias’s prime, or of the later 
works of Myron. Amid these surioundings at Athens must have been 
created the original of our beautiful head, which has all that reposeful and 
majestic expression which characterises the heads of gods produced at that 
period. 

The various inequalities of the forehead are finely modelled ; above the 
eyes at their outer corners it again projects. The forehead, like the hair, 
recalls the Myronian Oassel Apollo. The eyebrows are sharply defined, and 
the lids strongly maikcd, general characteristics of the style of the time. 
The lips are slightly' open. The beard displays a regular arrangement of 
curls in the same style as the hair of the head ; its treatment shows the 
plane surfaces characteristic of the more archaic fashion, the front and sides 

1 Treu, in the F xfsrh rift fur Jlruinlorf, Plates 2. 3; the appellation ‘Zeus’ I do not 
consider correct. 

I* 2 
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forming clearlv defined areas. In the Dresden Asklepios the beard already 
displays more roundness in its treatment. 

(2) Head of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos in white marble, on a 
bust (dating from the time of the Renaissance) of yellowish variegated 
marble (Fig- 2). The head is fairly well preserved with the neck j the nose 



Fig. 2. — Head of Dokymiouos. 


is restored. It is a mediocre copy which does not enter into the finer details ; 
still it gives the main features correctly without the introduction of any 
foreign element. 

(3j Head of Alexander the Great (PI. IX., X.) of white marble, 
above life-size (the face is nine inches long). This head, after the archaic 
Greek head ol Apollo, is certainly the most remarkable work in the 
collection. It represents Alexander under an entirely new and very important 
type. Ihe conception of the great king is a highly idealised one, so much so 
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that at first sight there is no suggestion of a portrait. But a closer examin- 
ation allows of no probable interpretation other than the one which connects 
it with Alexander. The only parts of the head which have undergone 
restoration are the forepart of the nose, a small piece of the right half of the 
lips, and the lower part of the neck, with the bust. 

The head is turned towards its right. There is a round fillet in the hair ; 
behind this the hair lies smooth and close on the upper part of the head, and 
is arranged from the centre outwards. But in front of the fillet is a crown of 

O 

thick curls which frames the face and falls as far as the neck. In the middle 
above the forehead the hair stands up stiffly in two locks, the ends of which 
fall down on either side. Now it is just these two standing locks of hair 
which are an especially characteristic feature of the best and most certain of 
the portraits of Alexander. Thus the well-known inscribed Herm in the 
Louvre (Arndt, Pvrtmts, No. 181) displays these two locks, in essentials just 
as on our head ; the only difference is that in the Chatsworth head they are 
combined with a thick wealth of curls, whereas in the former the accompany- 
ing hair is smooth, in accordance with the reality. That these two locks 
rising from the middle of the forehead were a peculiarity of the real Alexander 
is testified by the Herin in the Louvre. The fine head, too, in the Capitol, 
which I conjecture to be a copy of the Lysippean Alexander with the spear, 1 
has these two upstanding locks ; only the ends of both are here turned in 
the same direction. There are yet other heads of Alexander which show, with 
different variations, the same locks rising above the middle of the forehead, 
but they are of less importance, just as their authenticity is less assured. 
Without doubt this characteristic feature is that to which the ancients called 
attention as the leonine avauToXi) (Plutarch) and the avaaeavpdai (Aelian) 
of his hair. 

The Herm in the Louvre combines with this characteristic, as I have 
already remarked, a sober truthfulness in the representation of the rest of the 
hair and the features of the face. In other examples, however, the head 
is idealised and approximates more and more closely to the types of the 
great gods. The crown of thick curls, which frames the face and falls as 
low as the neck, is an especial characteristic, very general in the fourth 
century, of the great divinities like Zeus, Poseidon, and Apollo. It was 
transferred to the deified Alexander. The Capitoline head still combines this 
ideal wealth of curls with thoroughly individual features of the face 2 * * * * * ; other 
heads of Alexander, on the contrary, unite to this wealth of hair ideal features 
very much generalised ; this is the case e.g. with the Barracco head, 8 one in 


1 Cf. Bert Philol. Jl'ochenscJir., 1896, p. 1516. 

The contrary view is maintained by 0. Wulif, 

Alexander mtt Her Lanze, Beilin 1898, p. 57. 

The Nelidow statuette probably goes back to 

the statue of Lysippus ; hat naturally— for 

nothing else can be expected with a small 

bronze statuette of this kind— this is only a 

free and approximate reproduction of the 


original. It can very well be connected with 
the Capitoline head, which — and this is the 
point — has the same attitude and inclination. 

2 The replica of the Capitoline head which 
Helbig has published in Momotimti Antichi , 
vi. 1, is probably not ancient at all. 

3 Monti hi. Antiehi. vi. 3. Arndt, Portrah, 
Nos. 477, 178. 
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Copenhagen 1 ami others. The admirable Campaua Alexander in the 
Louvre'- again, stands nearer to the reality. 

The Chats worth head will henceforward stand in the first rank among the 
portraits of Alexander. The question as to the aitist to v/hotn it may be 
referred can unhappily receive only a very vague reply. The only thing that 
can be considered certain is that it does not belong to the school of Lysippus. 
Besides the Herm in the Louvre only the Capitoiine head has in my opinion 
any claim to be attributed to Lysippus. The Chatsworth head corresponds 
much more closely to the ideal Attic style, which must have prevailed in the 
school of the artists Leochares and Bryaxis. It especially calls to mind the 
works which are usually attributed to Leochares, having in common with 
them an animated beauty which is characteristic of that master. 

In the endeavour to assign all the manifold received portraits of 
Alexander to individual artists, there is a tendency to forget that in very 
truth the great masters like Lysippus irr particular, and after him Leochares 
in their different representations of Alexander, may themselves have shown 
great diversity. Just as in our own time the numerous portraits which a 
Lenbach has made of Bismarck will differ greatly between themselves, so too 
must Lysippus's portraits of Alexander have differed. And Leochares, too ; 
we may suppose, was commissioned to icpreseiit the great king more than 
once. We must remember how enormous the demand must have been for 
statues of Alexander. We need not therefore wonder at finding in our 
storehouse of monuments more than one Alexander who makes us think of 
Leochares . 3 Nevertheless the accepted heads of Alexander are so manifold 
and diverse that they must presuppose a somew hat large number of unknown 
mtists. 

Among these is one who, following the relatively older method, has given 
ns Alexander as quite youthful, with a certain quiet simplicity of style, hut 
still strongly idealised. His work has come down to us in several copies, of 
which one was found on the Akropolis at Athens . 4 I am inclined, more or 
less, to attribute it to Euphranor. 

Probably on no other head of Alexander is the idealised profusion of hair 
so wealthy and beautiful as on the splendid head at Chatsworth. 

(A) Head of Hermes (PI. XI., XII.), of white marble. Length of face 
LS cm. The end of the nose, both lips and the bust are restored. 

lhe identification is rendered certain by the two small wings projecting 
out of the hair; these are quite ancient. Hermes is represented as the 
tutelaiv deity of the Palaestra; his ears are swollen with boxing, and his hair, 
which is in crisp curls, is cropped quite short, as befits a youthful athlete ; 

4 'Erpy/J-tpls apx- 1900, irlv. i. Arndt, iJiiech. 
Pmir. No*. 175, 176. Arndt lias recognised 
tluit the head in Eibach (Arndt, Nos. 473, 474) 
is a i ejiliea ; and Klein has recognised in the 
Beilin head, Sculpt. No. 329 (Klein, prnxitcl. 
Stwhen , p. 51, Fig. 11), a replica of the 
Athenian one. 


1 Arndt, Purtrats, No. 472. 

- Torso with head intact ; if Encamps, Mar- 
hic .1 Caul] " inn, PI 50 ; Sal Kcinacli, Piper/, ii 
p. 568, 1. 

J The gold and ivory statue in the Pliilip- 
peion at Olympia was, however, scarcely copied 
at all. 
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it stands up in tiny cuils over the forehead : the spring of the hail is very 
finely and delicately treated. The lower part of the forehead projects strongly. 
The eyes are extraordinarily deep-set, and the lids are comparatively slightly 
open, so that the eyes appear small. 

This athletic type of Hermes is approached most nearly by the head 
(still intact on its Herm) in the Villa Albani (No. 52), bearing the ancient 
inscription EPMHC. But the build of this Herm is sturdier, broader and 
more robust ; the wings too on the head are wanting. 

The Albani Herm, like the Ohatsworth head, goes back to an original of 
the fourth century, and seems to stand in close relation to the style of 
Skopas. Nevertheless the type, can be traced back to the fifth century ; the 
Hermes statue in the Vatican with the inscription ‘ Ingenui,’ in the style of 
Myron, 1 already shows a type of head which must be described as the direct 
precursor of the one here described. 

The little wings on the head may have been added by the copyist, but 
they may also have belonged to the original. An Attic vase-painting of the 
time of the Peloponnesian War,- is probably the oldest original Greek work 
of art at present known, which represents Hennes with the wings springing 
directly from the hair. 

The Ohatsworth head is an admirable piece of work as a copy, reproducing 
very faithfully the peculiar deep-sunken eyes, the carefully modelled forehead 
and the delicate spring of the hair. The combination of the characteristics 
of bodily strength and athletic power with the spiritual expression of lestless 
and unsatisfied endeavour and all-conquering energy, is thoroughly identified 
with the tendency represented by Skopas; which, however, was doubtless 
followed by many artists in Athens. 

(5) Head of Dionysos of white marble, a little over life-size (Fig. o). 
A female bust has been wrongly restored. Otherwise only the nose, the hair 
on the shoulders and a small piece of the ivy wreath have been restored. 

The head is a good replica of a type known to us through two examples, 
which have preserved the whole of the figure appertaining. The head agrees 
so closely with that of the beautiful Madrid statue of the leaning Dionysos, :i 
which I have shown to be Praxiteloan ( Mcistcrarrlr , p. 571), that it can only 
be regarded as a copy after the same original. But the statue in the Louvre, 
known as the Richelieu Bacchus, 4 is also only a replica, although it can only 
he recognised as sueli by a careful comparison. For the copyist who executed 
this statue in the Louvre had a certain peculiar affected and exaggerated 
style of execution, resulting in a garbled reproduction of the original, so that 
his work at first sight makes a very different impression from the Madrid 
statue.’ 

1 Cf. Meistencn'b' d. gri'ch. Plosfil', p. 360 t. 

- Flirt wangler-Reichhold, yri, chischr Joscn- 
mcilmiy PI. 20. 

3 Clarac, PI. 690 1». Fiiedericlis-AVolters, 

Gip^uhtjust-c, No. 1 4 Sf>. For tin* photographs 
which will shortly be published I Lave to thank 


tlie kindness of P. Arndt. 

4 C«t«l so m moire, No. 87. Chirac, PI. 272, 
1570. Photograph ie C.iiaudon, No. 1188. 

3 Amelung is wrong in his assertion in 
Arndt-Ainelung, Enm JaufiKthnnii, No. 1142, 
that the Math id and Paiis statues go back 
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Dionysus is stauding on liis light foot, rssting the lelt which is drawn 
hack, and supporting his right arm on a prop . 1 The head is inclined back- 
wards and turns outwards to its left. The soft rounded form ot the neck is 
also preserved in our specimen, and caused by its effeminate form the erro- 
neous restoration of the bust. The whole attitude is one of complete repose 



Fig. 3.— Head of Dionysos. 


and delightful abandon : all tension is relaxed ; a delicious sense of enjoy- 
ment pervades the whole figure, the lines of which are rounded in the most 
wonderfully harmonious fashion. The work is, it seems to me, purely Praxi- 
telean in spirit, and must be traced back to the great master himself. 


to two different originals ; tire difference 
oiiginatcd only with the copyists. Anielung 
makes a further erroi when he instances Hip 
statue of the Palazzo Colonna, Ein-rlnufn 
Xo. 1 1 12, as a ‘ composition ’ of the same ‘ type ' 
as that represented hy tile Madrid and Paris 
statues. The Colonna statue has nothing in 


common with these ; its whole attitude is 
diiferent : the god is not here leaning on any- 
thing ; and the way in which he holds his 
head anil his hody is entirely different. 

1 In the Madrid example a Hevm, in the 
Paris one a vine-encircled tree-trunk. 
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On the hair is the Bacchic mitra wliich hides the spring of the hair over 
the forehead. 1 A thick wreath of ivy shades tiie head. The hair is parted 
in front, and, as on the Praxitelean female heads, is smoothed towards the 
sides in simple waves. Behind the ears, locks fall to the shoulders ; the rest 
of the hair on the left side has, in our head, been wrongly restored. Behind, 
a long tress fell down the back, as we learn from all the completely preserved 
statues ; this is lost in our specimen. 

Owing to its delicate workmanship this Chatsworth head is at least 
equal — nay, superior — to the Madrid specimen : in particular the mouth and 
the eyes seem in it to be copied in a more careful and lifelike manner than in 
the other case. The Paris specimen, owing to its mannered workmanship, 
which seeks to impose upon the Praxitelean head the hardness of fifth 
century bronze technique, is so far removed from the original that it need not 
concern us here. 

G. Statue of Apollo (PI. XIII.), under life-size, in white marble. The 
arms with the lyre are modern; on the head, which has been re-attaclied but 
appears to belong, the nose is restored. 

Overbeck in his collection of the representations of Apollo could only 
instance two bronze statuettes of the type exhibited by this marble figure at 
Chatsworth, i.c., with crossed legs, the left fore-arm supported, standing on 
the right foot, naked, with the right arm placed above the head. One of 
these statuettes, formerly in the Greau Collection, is now in the Louvre,' 2 the 
other, according to Overbeck, in Bologna. 3 We have here evidently a later 
modification of the well-known type of the reposing Apollo, 1 which goes 
back to Praxiteles. The plait over the crown of the head of the Chatsworth 
figure is taken from the original type. But the body shows greater softness 
and rounduess than that of the original creation. 

7. Youthful Male Head (Fig. 4), of white marble, of which the neck is 
preserved, but set on a modern draped bust. The nose and chin are restored. 
The head, with the mouth slightly open, reminds me somewhat of the Niobid 
types, although it is very different from them. The original belonged in any 
case to the fourth century. I am not acquainted with the type elsewhere, 
and do not venture to conjecture to what statue it may have belonged. 

8. Portrait Statue of a Man (PI. XIV.), somewhat over life-size, of 
white marble. 

This statue, together with the following group No. 9, was found near 
Apt, in Provence (‘dans le teiritoire d’Apt en Provence ’), as Montfaucon 
remarks in the third volume of the Supplement (published in 1724) to his 
great work, ‘ Autiquite Expliquee,’ p. 11 ff., where both statues are represented 
on ‘ PL I. apres la 4. planche.’ 5 According to his account they were dis- 

1 Cp. Savi'inluny-XahoUi'ojT, text to PI. 2:3. 4 M< i.sterwerkr, p. 570 . Mast*, rpieces, p. 

- Frolvner, Bronzes antiques, evil. Gi a/v, 337, 2. 

PI. 21, No. 944; Sal. Reinaeli, Re pert, de Stat 5 Reproduced in Clarie, PL 9S2 A = Sal. 
ii. 95, 2, 3. Reinaeli, Report . i. p OOo ; in his text p. lxiv. 

3 Overheek, Apollon , p. 217, No. 2S, 29. Reinaeli adds the question, ‘ uhi nunc?’ The 
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covered shortly before, that is shortly before 1724 ; ‘hand it a pride m’ is the 
statement in the Latin text. The Marquis de (Jamnont, at Avignon, had 
sent drawings immediately after the find to the scholar Moutfaucon, and ‘ le 
Bret, first president of the parliament of Provence,’ had two sketches in 




Fir.. 4 . — Hi:ad at CnAiMvortrn. 


profile made of the head of the seated female statue, which Moutfaucon 
published at the same time. 

In Montfaueon’s drawing of the male statue, the front part of both feet 
is still missing, and the plinth has its original irregular scanty form. The 

statues hail completely disappeared. Mont- am not acquainted with any later mention of 

faurnn remarked at the time when they weie them. After licaily two bundled years of con- 

still in Apt, ‘ les statues doivent title apportees cealinent they are a pain restored to tile view of 

a Palis, et appareminent aussi 1 inscription. I scholars in our illustration',. 
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present regular plinth, together with the front part of the feet, is a restora- 
tion. The right arm must have been broken off and discovered near the 
statue ; the drawing shows it lying loose beside the statue ; four of its fingers 
are missing. These fingers were restored later, and the arm put in its place, 
for which a new shoulder-piece had to be made. As regards the head no 
information is given in the account of the find : the drawing shows 
it united with the body exactly as it is at present. But the head with the 
neck was executed separately, and let into the torso, as even our photograph 
cleatly shows. The head is manifestly not the original one belonging to the 
figure. In the presence of the statue itself I naturally' assumed that the 
head was not attached before modern times; hut as the statue in Mont- 
faucou’s drawing is manifestly delineated as it was found, and no statement is 
made in the accompanying account of the find that the head was found 
separately', I am compelled to assume that the addition is an ancient one. 
It was a frequent practice in antiquity, as ancient testimony abundantly 
proves, to take the original beads from portrait statues, and substitute others 
in their place. 

The type of the body of the statue is one which was very frequently 
employed in the early empire for portraits of the imperial family. The 
figure stands on the left foot; the right is drawn hack ready to take the next 
step. The upper part of the body is undraped, and shows that ideal repre- 
sentation of the figure which is usual in naked imperial statues, and owes its 
origin to the study of the figures of athletes of classical times. The cloak 
covers the greater part ot the legs ; it is of circular form, and its folds extend 
in sweeping lines from the lower part of the right leg to the lett hip. In the 
ordinary type of these imperial statues the cloak leaves the upper part ot the 
body quite free, and both ends He over the extended lelt fore arm. The type 
appears thus in numerous examples. 1 The variant seen here is rare, where 
the cloak has one end disposed over the left shoulder and is drawn over the 
back.- 

The head affixed to our statue is very remarkable. It is not a Roman 
type. This was already remarked by Montfaucon’s correspondents, some of 
whom wished on that account to recognise in it an Apollo. Montfaucon, on 
the contrary, remarked : ‘ cet honiine, qui n’a pas les cheveux a la Romaine, 
est apparemment un Gaulois.’ The man’s hair is indeed entirely uu -Roman. 
It is much more the hair of the Greek type of Alexander. Above the 
middle of the forehead, of which the shape also recalls the portraits ot 
Alexander, we indeed see just those two chaiacteristic upstanding locks ot 
which we have treated above in connection with No. 3. The other featuies 
however, and the expression of the face, which is quite lacking in pathos, 
being rather calm and matter-of-fact, are more Roman in character, and may 
in some ways be compared with the portraits of Tiberius. The nose (oi 


1 Cf. Sal. Roinach, Ripcrt. dc la Statiunre , i. }>. 163, 5 ; 1S4, 7 ; 401, 1 ; 507, 2 ; 561, 5 ; 
563, 1 ; 564, 3 ; 582, 4 ; 586, 4. ii. 572, 6, 7 : 573. 1, 5, 8 ; 574, 3, 4 ; 612, 1, 6. 

J (T. Keinarli, Rt'pirt i. p. 152, 3. 
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which only the tip is restored) is sharp and hooked in form. The upper lip 
is extraordinarily short, the chin is small and retreating. 

This singular medley of heterogeneous elements may peihaps be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the head was executed in the south of France, 
and represents a local design of early imperial times. The Greek city of 
Massilia exercised a decisive intiuence over that neighbourhood. Even down 
to the time of the Roman literature which emanates from that province, the 
influence of the fundamental Hellenic conceptions is perceptible. 1 Pompeius 
Trogus, a native of Gallia Naibonensis, and the first Latin author to write a 
universal history, treated things Roman entirely from the Greek standpoint, 
and put Alexander and his kingdom at the beginning of his universal 
history. In the same way the artists of that neighbourhood may, when 
making the portrait of a nobleman of the country, have preferred to go back 
to the Alexander type. 

Montfaucon expressed great regret in his publication that no inscription 
was found with his statue. Nevertheless, in an addendum (p. 14) he is able to 
communicate the pleasant tidings that M. de Mazangues has brought him the 
copy of an inscription ‘qui a etc tronvee aupres de ces statues, mais non pas 
tuut-k-fait au meme endioit.’ But in this Montfaucon was deceived. As he 
so keenly regretted the lack of an inscription, he was given the cojry of one 
which had been found at Apt a long time before, accompanied by the false 
assertion that it bad been found near the statues; it seemed to be admirably 
adapted for the purpose, for in it mention was made of the erection of two 
portrait-statues. It must have been discovered in the period between IG3G 
and 1G63, or at the latest before 1077 ; for in the collection of Inscriptions 
preserved in the Bibliotheca Vaticana, cxl. lot. 9141, and made by Suarez of 
Avignon, who died in 1077, there is a copy in fob 29 in his hand-writing, 
while at the side of fob 1G a memorandum is pasted, which contains the 
original copy made by one of Suarez’ correspondents. This only states 
that the inscription was at Ajit.o in aedibus D. Albertussi. No statement of 
any kind is made about statues being found with it, or anything else respecting 
the find. 2 The dates of discovery which are mentioned in connection with 
other inscriptions of the collection, belong to the years 1636-16G3. Fr. de 
Remen ille, a native of Apt, who brought out a book on the history of Apt 
which appeared in 1G92, also introduced the inscription, and in all probability 
he followed Suarez, for he says, 1 on la voyait autrefois dans la maison 
d habitation de la famille des Albertas,’ a statement which is obviously 
borrowed from Suarez, and shows that even then he could no longer see the 
inscriptions for himself. Probably it was from this book that Montfaucon’s 
correspondent took it, when he falsely made out that it was found with the 
statues. The inscription, which is now manifestly of no account, so far as 
our statues are concerned, runs thus (G.T.L. 12, 1115) : 


1 Cf. Mommsen, u,m. G'sehirtOc, v. 100 f. 

- Dr. Ziebaith hail the kindness to collate 
the MS. for me and to nseeitain the above 
facts. On the autlioiity of Suarez this 


inscription has been admitted to the C.l.L. 12, 
1115 ; in the same place may be found personal 
details about Suarez and ltemerville. 
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L • Alliu • S'evero • C • A1 
lius Celer 1 atruo 
testam • pon • jussit • 
item • statuas • duis • 
patr / / ;/ (|uar 
statuar • dedie • hered 
ex form • testament 
decur • sing • • xlxx,/ 
deder • 

We can gather nothing further from the inscription than the evidence that 
the inhabitants of Ajit in the time of the early empire, to which this belongs, 
privately erected portrait-statues, which according to all appearance were set 
lip in cemeteries. Such must also have been these two statues, with which 
we are now engaged. 

The workmanship of the male figure points to the earlier years of the 
Empire, and indeed the head and body, even if they did not originally belong 
to one another, the head being only a subsequent addition, do not seem to be 
separated by any great period of time. 

(9) Statue of a Woman seated beside her Daughter (PI. XV.), of 
white marble, somewhat over life-size, preserved quite intact; only the 
projecting right foot of the woman is restored. Found together with 
no. 8 at Apt (cf. no. 8). 

A woman in chiton and mantle, which covers the whole body and both 
arms, is seated on a chair with turned logs In accordance with the well- 
known favourite motive in standing female portrait-figures, her draped lei t 
arm is bent across her breast, and the hand giasps the edge of the mantle. 
The right elbow' is supported on the left hand. The same motive is found 
on the late Greek grave-relief no. 15, and doubtless the artist borrowed it 
from Greek sepulchral monuments. The feet rest on a low foot-stool which 
stands at an angle on the plinth. A young girl, doubtless her daughter, 
stands beside her; she wears a girdled chiton, with over-fold fastened on the 
shoulder ; beneath this is an under-garment which coveis the upper arm. 
The girl is leaning against her mother’s chair; her legs are crossed, and she 
lays her left hand tendeily on that of her mother. The right hand is wanting. 

The arrangement of the woman’s hair show's the high mass of artificial 
curls which we find on the coins portraying Julia Titi and Domitia, the wife 
of Domitian. This determines the date of the statue ; even if we consider it 
a production of the Province, we cannot carry it down further than the time 
of Trajan. The disposition of the daughter’s hair is not one which suggests 
any narrow limits of time ; this undulating arrangement was already charac- 
teristic of young girls in classical Greek times. It was again much worn by 
aristocratic Roman ladies, especially from the time of Faustina the younger. 
Here it is manifestly meant to characterise the young girl; the date is given 
by the airangement of the mother’s hair. 
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The statue of the mother is evidently a portrait ; the daughter resembles 


t ic. 5 . — Bum of First Half of the Third Century. 

her mother. The composition of the group is a purely external one, and not 
particularly clever. Theie is an analogous group in the C'apitoline Museum 
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(Gallery 3G) ol a seated woman, beside whom stands a small boy in a to^a 
with the bulla, and lays his right hand on her left leg. However, seated 
portrait-statues of Roman women are of the greatest rarity ; only the well- 
known beautiful Greek type, which is best represented by the Torlonia 



Fig. 6.— Faustina the Eldee. 

example (Mnnum. d. Insi. xi. 11), appeals to have been somewhat frequently 
employed for Roman women as well as Greek ; but, othei wise sitting portrait- 
figures of women were not customary among the Romans. It was different 
among the Greeks, where the women in sepulclual ait were at all periods 
frequently represented in a sitting postuic. Perhaps here, too, the Greek 
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influence which prevailed in Southern Gaul was a determining factor for the 
artist of our group. 

The workmanship is careful, but entirely lacking in finer feeling. It 
exhibits the manner of the Flavian period. The male statue, no. 8, is of 
decidedly better and earlier workmanship. 





Fig. 7. — Faustina the Elder. 

Owing to the great rarity of the representation, the extraordinarily 
good state of preservation, and the comparative independence of the com- 
position, the group deserves a prominent place among the received works of 
Roman portraiture. 
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(10) Bust of a Woman of the time of Trajan (PI. XVI.) (white 
marble). With the exception of the support, which is modern, the bust has 
been preserved quite intact. The airangement of the hair is similar to that 
of Mareiana and Matidia. The head is an excellent life-like portrait in the 
simple unadorned style of the period of Trajan. Allied to it is the so-calltd 
Matidia in Naples (Bernoulli, rom-Ihcn ii. 2, PI. do), but this already shows 
the eyebrows and pupils in relief. 

(11) Female bust (Fig. 5) of the first half of the third century 

(white marble). This bust, too, has been preserved quite intact. It is 
draped with chiton and mantle. The disposition of the hair is similar to that 
shown in Bernoulli, n'i/ii. Ikon. ii. 3, PI. 18, the so-called Julia Domna, or the 
so-called Orbiana (UnJ. PI. 31) or the so-called Julia Mauiaca {O'ijl. PL 32). 
Our bust is an extremely good work of its time and is moreover distinguished 
by its excellent preservation. 

(12) Head of Faustina the Elder (Fig. (i) the wife of Antoninus 
Pius, placed on a modern bust ; the front part of the nose is restored ; a 
mediocre example of this common portrait. 

(13) Head of the same (Fig. 7). The whole of the lower part of the 
face, the neck and bust are modern ; the nose, too, is new. A poor example. 

(14) Bust of a man of the third century (PI. XVII.). The bust is 
entirely ancient, and is quite umvstored, except the ends of the roll in the 
left hand. The form of the bust is interesting; it belongs to the rare class 
peculiar to the third century, in which the half-figure is represented together 
with the arms. 1 The hollowing out of the back shows that it is a bust and 
not the fragment of a statue. The right fore-arm, however, is wanting in our 
bust, since the artist conceived it as hanging down. The portrait is of 
excellent workmanship. The short curly hair is worked after the fashion 
of the late Antonines. The beard is cut short, as was the general fashion in 
the third century. The troubled and anxious expression on the face is also 
a characteristic of that period. 


B. — Reliefs. 

(15) Grave-relief of the first century B.C. (Fig. 8). According to 
the title beneath, it was acquired in 1832 as coming from Pella. A woman, 
veiled, is seated to the left on a chair with cushions. She is the dead 
Herennia Syriska. To her, as the embodiment of her soul after death, 
belongs the serpent coiled round the tree which stands behind her. Before 
her stands her servant who holds a small casket, and appears to be placing 
a little lamb on her mistress’s lap. On the right is a male figure, very much 
damaged and somewhat smaller. This is Marcus Herennius, the son of the 

1 CoiiU>aie, '.ij , tile fiouli.ui III. in tin- Louvre. Bernoulli, n. 3, I'l. 3S. 

H.S. — VOL. XXI. Q 
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woman ; he is wrapped in liis cloak ; in trout of him stands his slave-boy 
in the customary attitude of grief. The serpent on the tree to the right and 
the horse looking over the wall belong to Herenuius. The horse, as usual, 





Fig. 8. — Gr.AYE-r.ELir.F or IIeresnia Syui.-ka an n iif.u Son. 


symbolises his state as hero. The workmanship is inferior and hasty. 
Below is the inscription, which is now broken away on the right. 

JLpevvia • S vpicnca icai - - 
Map/ce • ’Epevrie ’ Ay a 0 - - 
kcil a v ■ 7 roXAa • tkttto - - 
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The right edge of the inscription must have been broken away subse- 
quently to the finding of the stone. For doubtless this stele is identical with 
that seen by A dloison at Salonika in the house of a doctor Anastasios, the 
inscription of which he copied as follows (Bdckh, C.I.G. 1982): 

E pevvla Sopt'a/ca ical u/o? auri)? 

Mdp/te E pevvLe ' Ayado/cX!} % ai'pere . 

kcu av 7 toXXu, t/? 7 tot’ ei. 



Fin. 9 . — Head or Juxo Sumuta. 


Yilloison does not give the place where it was found ; that this was at 
Pella was apparently not alleged until later, when it came to be sold. 

(16) Fragment of a relief (Fig. 9) in white marble, with a head of 
Juno Soxpittt. This small fragment, which is of fine workmanship, seems to 
belong to Augustan times. It is incomplete on both the right and left sides. 
Probably the heads of other gods followed. The only one preserved is the 
head of Juno Sospita covered with the goat-skin, one of the rare representa- 
tions of this goddess. The head is treated in a somewhat classicising 
style. 

Q 2 




GLEANINGS FROM MYSIA. 


The following- notes were collected on a journey from Kutaya to 
Alexandria Troas in September 1899. My main objects were roads and 
sites, but I copied any inscriptions tlmt came in my way, and believe that 
those here given have not yet been published. 

1. Akzanitis. — At Gyunuk Euren, three hours east of Chavdyr Hissar 
on the road to Kutaya, I noticed two tombstones of the door type which is 
characteristic of the country east of the Rhyndacus, and a pillar very like a 
milestone. One of the tombstones, which has a double gable, bears a halt 
effaced inscription : 

lijt Arch. " ^ KAA NHMHCXAPIN 

liijht Arch. , > CK A 1 £ 77 i TO NOC£TTI ro NTiY ■ 

The villages round Chavdyr Hissar are full ot stones plundered no doubt 
from Aezani. In the cemetery at F.urenjik, five miles north-west of 
Chavdyr Hissar, I copied the inscription published (alter Le Bas) in C.I.G. 
iii. p. i0S0, No. 8810, z, 83. Le Bas read the opening words as 'MevavSpos 
KOCITOJ 7 carpi My copy has KOeirti). There can be little doubt that 
the engraver omitted a N, and we must restore Ko£i|>]t<m,= Quint", a form 
common in the neighbourhood. 

The following epitaph is inscribed on a equate marble stele, which lies 
in a ditch by the road to Chavdyr Hissar, one mile from Eurenjik. 

T;-" tUNKAPTTO 
<fO MliCYNTPv. yU 

2. Abrf.TTESE. — W hen Messis. Anderson, Anthony, and I visited this 
district in 1894 we discovered that Kiepert’s map was seriously incorrect. 
The main errors seemed to be that the Egriguz Dagli and surrounding 
countrv were placed much too far South, and the town of Harmanjik much 
too far north (see Mr. Anthony’s remarks in the G V cnj ra pineal Journal, vol. ix. 
1897, pp. 200-7, "70-1. and Mr. Harbishiie’s note. p. 108). In 1899 I was 
able to get fresh compass-bearings from both sides, which entirely confirm 
the position which we assigned to the Egriguz Dagli, and show that the 
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Gyuje Dagli (which Kiepert put close above the lake of Simav) must follow 
it northwards. As to Harmanjik I learnt by particular in(piiries at Emed 
that it was only eight hours distant, and that the road to it lay through 
Sulya but not through Tavsliauli. On the other hand there appears to be 
no direct read in use from Tavsliauli through Sulya to Balat (ibid. p. 256). 
Travellers from Tavshanli to Balat pass through Harmanjik. 

The following inscriptions are from the village of Tasli Keui, which 
stands high above the Tepevos (v. J.H.S. xvii. p. 289). 

(1) Gabled limestone stele with pilasters at the sides. In the gable is 
a flower, and below the inscription a wreath. Letters If inch. 


IOVA1 AEtTi KTHTOl 

TncvNTP 04 >rvANE:AX 

XAR] N 

(2) Fragment of a similar stele built into the wall of a house. Broken 
below and to h it. and much defaced. There may have been another hue 
above. Letters 1] inch. 



ffl) Small marble fiagment, 8-1 x 71 inches, built into the wall of a house. 
Broken except to light. Letters 1 inch. 


o? o-[r]e<£aio/[(£opo? eVfbt]Se Keljcu 

. . . dper/js B 6 [^av deip]dfj.evo< 


(I) Coarse marble block built into the foundations of a grain store. Cut 
away at both sides. Letters 1 1 inch. 



HY POYUPC 
YEAYTHKP 
'TUP !\! APli 
YUENHE 
UOlHCENn 
YHXvHLXAP 
) N 

(5) Coarse 
Broken to left. 


M ]r)Tpohd>po- 
v eavrf/ Ka- 
i tu> dvSp'i A[p- 
poyevr/ e- 
7 Totgaev fi- 

v'lpijs x<ip- 
iv. 

built into the wall of a house. 


red stone, 19x12 inches, 
Letters II inch. 
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;Ke Bo h eip 
j/aagzanao 
Y At AKC NO YG 
\OAAB,OY 


+ ] K(i >pi)e /3oijdi 
’A \e!jdv&po- 
v huucovov e- 
p\yo\df3ov. 


Apparently tlie cutter, having omitted the p in ’A XegdvSpov, inserted it 
in the line above at the end of /5 oijOt. The genitive or dative is used 
quite indifferently after /3 ogOeiv in late inscriptions, e.g. J.H.d. xix. p. G9. 

There is also a square limestone base standing in the middle of the 
village, but its inscription has perished, all but a few letters at the ends of 
the lines. 

A second inspection of the curious pinnacle of rock known as Dikeli 
Tash revealed no more e\idence of ancient workmanship than our first ( [Geo - 
graphical Journal , ix. p. 273). 

At Tafak or Tofak, a log village one hour from Dikeli Tash and three 
from Balat, stands a square marble stele, 31 ft. high x 11 square, bearing the 
following inscription engraved in letters of good style 1 inch high. The 
right edge ol the block is a little chipped. 


XAIPOITEOITIAPIONTE 

TOAEOAONHNITO 

MOIPA 

EniGVMHTOEGAlAI 

rA¥K¥TATHC¥NBID 

MNHMHCXAPIN 


Xcu'poire ol Trap/ orrery 
roSe ciXov 7]v tto[v 
fiolpa. 

E7T(dnp?;T09 Bcu'Si 
yXVKVTUTp (TV l' ft Up 


3. Haduiankia. — I n publishing an inscription of Balat (J.H.S. xvii. 
p. 290) which records an honorary decree by the senate and people of the 
Hadrianeans, I suggested that it might be refened not to Hadriaiii but to a 
city Hadrianeia, it a distinct city of that name could be proved to have 
existed. Mr. Cl. F. Hill 1 ms since then furnished the desired proof from the 
evidence ot coins ( Journal Interned iona! iT Areheologic Xurnninatiqne, tome i, 
pp. 241-252). I also suggested that Hadrianeia would have to be placed at 
Balat. I am now able to confirm that suggestion by the following inscription 
on a limestone block built into the wall of a house not far from the haled-. 
The stone, which is broken below and to right, is 2 ft. 3 in. long by I ft. 1 in. 
high. Lettois 1J inch, worn and faint, but certain. 


; . i ti OY A H K A! C AK ,'v\o( 

I 

1 — vaEJa m f n ■ 


'll] l3ov\g /cat 6 S>’/po[ 9 
'A hpiaviiov 


dhe identification of Balat, which has been much disputed, is thus 
satisfactorily settled. 

In a garden about two miles east of the town lies a coarse marble base 
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with the following inscription. The block is 3 it. 9 in. high, 1 ft. 4 in. broad, 
1 ft. 1 in. thick. It is broken away on the right. Letters lj inch. 


AiX. ' \pptav[oi 
Ni tp.(f>e[povo'r] 

0p£irTr) [/rat Ko- 
pavcp av\i npd- 
(f><o ^o> vt[i p-v>j- 

Xl“P lv - 

In view of the intimate relations between the historian Flavius Arrianus 
and Hadrian, and the close connections of both with this part of Mysia, 
Hadrian’s favourite liunting-paik and the home of the brigand chieftain 
Tilliboras, the name Aelius Arrianus is interesting and suggestive. 


i > r ; <P e n 
v 

C r> E7TTH; 

M AM£?lVj) 

(J)0 7C ]\l "1 

<r \ 


4. HadriaxuthkrAE — As I emerged one evening from the mountains 
and forests that stretch westwards from Balat, and rode in the twilight 
towards Kebsud, I was at once struck bv the aspect of a low hill not far from 
the road. It looked the very type of a Greek site. The xiptich who was my 
guide, a Circassian ot the neighbourhood, had stories to tell about it, which 
still further roused my cuiiosity — how there had been a h<k there in olden 
davs and a great treasure of gold was buried on the hilltop, and how a pasha 
from Stambul had tried to dig it up, and found nothing but stones. Next 
morning I returned to Bey keui, a village facing the hill and one hour’s 
march to the south-east of Kebsud. There I found ‘ancient stones,’ and 
among them an inscribed marble block built into a fountain — 


: F ' ITE^ac? 
rjniEUiKTHTOI 
y s.rrtTHF 1X.OX 
C AAEACpOl 


Harp! —Tecj)d- 
van ’E 7 r(/CT);To? 

KCll 2 &>T/;p /%09 

oi dBeXipoi. 


The shallow dip between Bey keui and the hill is littered with the debris 
of an ancient town, stones, potsherds, and what not ? The hill itself, especially 
its eastern slope, has apparently for centuries been used as a cemetery, and 
almost all the tombstones aie fragments of ancient monuments — columns, 
bases, architectural blocks, and the lower half of a draped statue. Most of 
these stones me of a coarse marble which weathers to a deep grey colour, 
They are scattered over the slope among oaks and underwood, so that it is no 
easy matter to be sure that one has seen all. There must be more under- 
giound, for the hill is said to be a favourite quarry for wrought stones. 
Especially common are square bases with mouldings above and below and 
panels on the sides. They must have had some architectural purpose, for 
they are not inscribed. One or two. however, do bear inscriptions in a rude late 
style, and it is possible that more might be found if all the blocks were turned 
over. I copied these two — (the second is broken above) — 
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A/iElAM 

’ AXe^av- 

a D oi4>i'bo 

Spos fBiXo- 

f-ti < iTITAY 

vei icrj tt} y\v- 

K YT-pfl I YN 

KVTaTTj (7VV- 

BlflMsMI 


XfsP 1 N 

Xapiv. 

ETTST 

er (on?) t(| 7- ( = 393) 

M ENOCE 

-/reao? e[/c tco- 

NlAirtNE 

v iBicov f[ar- 

TflKA! TY 

T(o Kal 'yi/[a- 

\i K1KAITEKN 

aiKi Kal TeKv\<p Kal 

rEKNORNA 

r]eKvo\y~\ yvva[iKi 

A\i E16\'OiC 

Kal ^[/cjyoaotf. 


In line 4 of (1) the eccentric position of the A is to be explained by the 
impatience of the engraver who wrote the syllable tjj before he had written 
the syllable ra, and then corrected his mistake with the least possible trouble 
to himself. Similarly in line 6 he cut the veitieal stroke of the P before he 
had written the A. The engraver of (2) was less careful to correct his errors, 
but even the conscientious (1) has /nujv for 

We have here to do with a considerable Greek city which had a history 
of at least four centuries behind it. What was it ? The obvious answer is 
Hadrianulherae. Kebsud has been generally supposed to represent 
Hadrianutherae on the strength of the inscriptions there, but it is now clear 
that they were brought from Bey keui. I always felt that the remains at 
Kebsud were inadequate for the ancient city, and expected to find it further 
west. But repeated inquiries failed to produce a better alternative, and 
Chair Hissar, which I suspected from its name, has scarcely a trace of 
antiquity. The discovery of an ancient site at Bey keui far more important 
than any other known in the plain of Balukiser seems decisive. Its position 
close under the eastern hills suits Hadrian’s hunting (although that may not 
be the ultimate derivation of the name); it is within easy reach of Bigaditch, 
as it should be if Bigaditch is Achyraous; and it lies on one great road to 
the Caicus valley. My interpretation of Aristides ( Gcogr . Join n. ix. pp. 165-6) 
will require some slight revision. 

On the right bank of the Kebsud river, opposite to the new village of 
Karaclmlda or Karacharda one hour above Kebsud, an ancient edifice has 
recently been uncovered and exploited for building-stone. Among the 
wreckage are large fragments of a brightly coloured mosaic pavement, and in 
a yard at Ivaraehalda I was shown a piece of inscribed marble block, broken 
above and to left. Letters f inch. 


HETHENATPI IW-h’y 
( XAP1N 


X?/[s'] t fj ifaTpl /xvij 

X“P LV - 


1 Possibly jui'tji was a recognized abbreviation. Of. J.H.S. xvii. j>. 2S0. no. 35. 
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The plural elvuTepes is used in Homer, and the singular enater occurs in 
a Roman inscription (Orelli 4043) apparently as a masculine. I can find no 
other instances. 

The following inscription, on a square stile of coarse marble in the ceme- 
tery half a mile south-east of Kebsud, may be already published, but I do 
not know where. It is badly weathered, and illegible below. 


aypneikiac <y 
\ MAYPEYKAE*' 

^ONECEAYTOj'/ 
//AlTKNOtKA 
f'0\ EIKAin»/ 
^OYCOI^- - 

aB p/-". ;>.<,< 


A vp. N eucla*; 

/ca]i A vp. E VK\e[ia 
£]cor[T]e? eai'To[t<? 

/ejctl Te*roi? /m[i d§e\- 

<£]ot? kcl\ 

. on? ol 


A rude inscription on a marble block in a wall at Balukiser may find a place 
here — 


K£ (5 00 H -O I K (ypi)e f3co>j6i 

TON Ab AON tov BovXov 

C b TEP 0 a °v nerpo[v. 

5. On the Tarsius and the Aesepus. — I had a notion (cf. Geogr. 
Jouni. ix. pp. 1G7-8, 270), based partly on a misinterpretation of Dorignv, 
that Pocmanenum might be found at Gumenij, ten miles south of Balia 
Maden, and accordingly shaped my course that way from Balukiser. From 
Argimia we bore away to the right of the Ivrindi ihanssic between the hills 
and a marsh to a spring, about which are numerous sherds of ancient pottery 
and faint traces of a settlement. Thence we struck up to the left into the 
hills, and in half an hour reached Gumenij. Just below the village is a 
cemetery which contains a few' ancient columns and blocks. The castle lies 
half a mile beyond and below the village. It is a small Byzantine fort, 
pel ched on an isolated pinnacle of rock at the junction of two narrow valleys. 
On the north side flows the ri\er, a branch of the Tarsius, east and west are 
precipitous ravines, and south is a little pocket of flat grass-land narrowing 
up the defile. To the east is a steep rocky hill on which are remnants of 
walls, and a carved stone is said to have been found there, but I could hear 
ot no inscriptions. There was certainly an ancient town here, and the 
situation is no doubt a very strong one, but it is too remote and inaccessible 
for Poemnnenum. I cannot suggest any identification. 

A difficult path leads from Balia Maden by Doghanlar to Balia Bazar 
keui. Probably no wheeled traffic has ever traversed these stony uplands. 
On the other hand the road between the lower Aesepus and the gulf of 
Adramyttium is in constant use, and the guest-chamber at Bazar keui is 
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often crowded. These facts are all in favour of placing Poemanenum and 
Aitemea in the neighbourhood of Gunen. Nevertheless I was anxious to 
visit Khydyrlar, 4-A hours from Bazar keui up the valley of the Aesepus, 
where there are hot springs which might put in a rival claim to be those of 
Artemis Thermaea, and antiquities of which I had heard grossly exaggerated 
reports. So I journeyed westwards into Avunia (A v\wvia ?), that deep 
sequestered corry at the back of Mount Ida. 

There are two hot mineral springs at Khydyrlar. One is up the hillside 
just above the village. It is of a comfortable warmth, but utterly neglected. 
A little ruined batli-liouse of no great age is the oldest object about it. The 
other spring is much hotter — one cannot hold a hand in it at the source. It 
lies in a beech wood, half an hour farther west along the hill. Here there 
is a bath still in use but very mean, and round about it some scanty rem- 
nants of antiquity— rude pilasters, marble slabs, and an altar decorated with 
garlands and bulls’ heads, but no inscriptions. At the farmstead in the plain 
below are a couple of small marble columns. 

I met with ouly one inscription in Avunia. a Latin epitaph engraved on 
a gabled limestone stele built into the basement of the mosque at Ingeji. 
Letters 21, inches. 

MN«mvci v$& M. [Minjucius. 

&VCCONISE 

WMMj'mi HSE h(ic) s(itus) e(st). 

From the end of the plain of Avunia wood-cutters’ tracks lead through 
the forests of Ida over the pass between the head waters of the Aesepus and 
Sc-amander. Much timber is felled for export down the rivers to the sea, 
and finds its way even as far as Alexandria. The head stream of the 
Aesepus, choked with pine splinters, takes a dark tinge from the chips of 
bark, so that ‘ the black water of Aesepus ’ is a literal fact, although one 
would not care to drink it. 

0. Scepsis. — At the village of Kurshunlu I copied the following frag- 
mentary inscription. It is engra\ed on a bit of marble slab which measures 
14A x 10x24 indies. Letters inch. The writing, although not very 
careful, is of good early style, fourth or third century B.c. The fragment is 
broken on all sides except perhaps the right, but the inscription is complete 
below and I think nearly complete on the right. 

AEK AI A I 

TPIZINEANAEMHKATAZTHZHI 
AZKATAROAAZENTOIZXPONOIZ 
OIZAN APrcAHZEIOTAMI AZK A I 
GOT IK AITOYZTAZAHMOZ 
HErrYrvMENOYZPPAZZEi 
rvNOZAPrYPlOYZT ATH 
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&6Kdra[i 

ev i/fiepai^ Tpurlv edv Be p-rj KaTaaipcnp 
r]a? KaTa/3o\a<; iv tols %povois 
avaTrct}\i']aei 6 Tapias Kal 
koI\6oti Kal tovs Tas Bt)fio<r\_t- 
-«? (Oorts' Trpiapevovs] j) eyyvct ipevovs irpaaae{Tai 
els to lepov tov ’A7roW]ci>i/o? dpyvplov ararifipas 
eKarov ?] 

Evidently we have here the end of a decree. This final clause is meant 
to provide for the punctual payment of certain instalments of money, and 
empowers the treasurer to sell up defaulters. In the first line we ought 
perhaps to read BeKuTr/t, and interpret it as part of the date at which 
payment fell due. 

The following inscription is doubtless from Kuishunlu Tepe. It is on a 
square maible base which stands at the south end of the new bridge at 
Bairamitch. Both sides are a good deal chipped. 


e Co r ’ a 

'H y~\epovala 

1 IEPEATOY.il 

roc] lepea tov A i- 

CYlAAiGY K x i 

o? t]ov ’ISat'ou Kal 

^EBALTOITI 

tw]v %eftaoTU)v F[i'- 

}\<b'ABiONOAY 

al]ov <i>\dl3iov ’0\v[p 

G1Y2POY Y I0U 

7ri]oBd>pov vlov 

Y MTT ICATlrON 

’OX\vpTTl6BwpOV, 

NCKXTPOrONt 

to~\v Bk Trpoydvai]v 

XETATPliAOIEY 

ri}]? 7 raTplBos ev- 

"TMNkAIEAY 

€P76]t[t;]c Kal kav- 

"vror i apxpn 

Tps a]v[p]Trocndp^tiv. 


Zeus Idaeus appears on coins of Scepsis (Head, Hist. Xvm p. 474). The 
same title is used at Ilium and in Crete. 

At Seraijik, a little north of Kuishunlu, there is a tombstone lately 
found at Scepsis. It is a tall plain marble slab, broken below, hut the 
inscription is far above the break. Letters about 1 inch, of good early style. 

AP1STAPXOS 
A E O N T 0 £ 

The site of See psis is being actively plundered for building materials and 
ought to be carefully watched. Many interesting inscriptions may come out 
of it in the near future, and may be irretrievably lost if not promptly recorded. 
The important letter of Antigonus (J.HX xix p. 330) was likely to be sold 
to a baker for a kneading-board when I intervened, and I cannot guarantee 
that it lias not since then perished in his oven. 


J. Arthur R. Muxro. 
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ROTE. 


The fallowing corrections may lie made in my ‘ Inscriptions from Mvsia,’ J.H.S. xvii. 
2(58-293 : - 

Page 2(59, no. 5, for Knt'Xiu? read K. AlXtos. 

Page 272, at the top. I should now definitely place Miletopolis at Melde. 

Page 285, no. 49, tor ...o^s 'iYXXua read 2i/<rTrXAios = Se\tilius. 

Page 292, no. 72, for 'Opariny, EiX&jr read 'Oparia, SWAghc 



ON OLD GREEK TACHYGRAPHY. 


[Plate XVIII.] 1 

The history of tachygraphic writing in classical and post-classical 
antiquity remains still, to a ceitain degree, involved in obscurity, so that many 
problems still present themselves for final solution. What is the significance 
of the fact that while we have comp'ete and certain knowledge of the Roman 
system, the uotne Tiruniunm - , the very existence of a corresponding Greek 
system is with difficulty proved ? Were there three distinct systems of Greek 
shorthand, or only one in successive phases ? How were thev related to the 
‘ Tironian ’ ? Are there any elements of method or of form which are 
common to all the ‘ systems ’ of antiquity known to us i In what degree was 
the Greek a genuine taehygraphy, i.c. a means of writing at a much greater 
speed than in the common hand '■ Or was it only a method of secret writing, 
or to economise space and labour l Was it phonetic, syllabic, alphabetic, ml 
vci’hum, or ph ideographic ? Was it purely arbitrary, or related to the 
ordinary forms of wa iting ? If related, to which ? — to the cursive, the capital, 
or the minuscule ? Above all, wliat were the graphic elements, and the final 
forms of the developed systems 1 

Hie labours of Kopp, Blass, Gardthausen, Schmitz, Wattoubacli, Lehmann, 
Ruess, Giry, Tardif, Ghatelain, and others have, especially during the last 
twenty years, gone far towards tire solution of many of these problems, while 
among those who have most recently contributed towards our acquaintance 
with old Greek taehygraphy, the names of Gomperz, Gitlbauer and Wesselv 
stand pre-eminent (see Bibliography). Since 1884, when an inscription of the 
4th century n.c. w r as found on the Acropolis, and shown by Gomperz to deal 
with a system of writing by geometric forms, the languid interest taken in 
this subject has been quickened, and kept alive by the results of searches 
made among the palaeographic treasures from the Eayum and Hermopolis 
Magna. At last in three successive years, 189:1, 1894, 1895, W. Schmitz’s 
magnificent edition of the Commcntani nntannn T iron U ami rum, M. Gitlbauer’s 
Die dm Systnnr d, r f/rieclfdrhea Tachygraphic, and G. Wessely’s Ein System 
alt g fin-hustlin' 1 achy graphic together embodied the latest results of research 
in the whole field of Roman and Greek taehygraphy. 

The somewhat varied applications of which the term tachvgraphy is 


1 Slightly reduced in scale. 
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capable make it desirable at the outset to fix upon a definition of it. In one 
aspect it is an Engschrift, a brachygraphy or stenography properly so called, 
and in one of its chief remains, the Codex Vat. Gr. 1899, the saving of space 
seems to me one of the chief advantages sought by its use. In another 
aspect it is a means merely or primarily of gaining speed, by the use of either 
purely sematographic forms, or of some method of systematically reducing the 
extent of outline required for the representation of the spoken sound, a true 
tachygraphy. In the curious postscript, written in detached syllables in the 
common hand, of the Cod. Paris. Grace. 1 (lot! (saee. X or XI) it is claimed, if 
Gitlbauer’s interpretation (l)in drei Si/st. p. 25) is correct, that the text, that 
is, the tachygraphic original, was written down at the rate of 27,290 words 
an hour — three times as fast as a rapid speaker! For himself, the writer 
makes the boast, modestly veiled, of having written out a piece which occupied 
in reading ‘ five water-clocks,’ no less than 900 times in a day (so Gitlbauer ; 
or that, as I should prefer to read it, 1 lie wrote a passage 900 times by the 
water-clock 5 times replenished. As he remarks, Oi-giiaea avra uirlOava 
But whatever we may make of these impossible claims, they do imply that 
there existed, at least in the tenth century, a Greek tachygraphy which 
was regarded as a means of very rapid writing. As brevity is, within certain 
limits, in a direct ratio to speed, we may include brachygraphy and tachy- 
graphy together under the name of the latter; but as compactness is not 
necessarily conducive to rapidity, and indeed when carried to an extreme, is 
a hindrance to it, we could hardly include under tachygraphy those forms of 
minute writing which are left on record (Plin. X"t. IliD. vi : . 21 ; Plin. Epist. 
iii. 5, 17) were it not that they were possibly adaptations or borrowings from 
the current tachygraphic system of the time (Birt, Ant. Duchicesni, pp. 71,80). 
In this general class must, I think, be included the God. Vat. Gr. 1SU9, for it 
is tachygraphic only to the extent of a substitution of the signs from a short- 
hand syllabary for the successive syllables, the words being in this way fully 
written. By this expedient, however, a considerable saving in manual labour 
and eventually of time must have been effected, and this, joined to the 
economising of space and the cryptographic appearance, would sufficiently 
account for this kind of quasi-tachygraphy. On the other hand, ci yptographs, 
as such, are excluded ; often they are more cumbrous than the ordinary 
writing, and even when developed, as in the magical papyri (cp. Brit. Mus. 
Pap. exxi — cxxiv, exlvii and exlviii), the symbols are only .accidentally shorter 
than the corresponding word. Nor is it convenient to include under tachy- 
graphy writings in the eunent hand, having symbols instead of written word- 
endings, subscript and superscript letters, and other abbreviations, although 
they may be very ‘ tachygraphic ’ in character, and can often lay as good a 
claim to the name as the so-called tachygraphy of the 10th century (see 
Wattenbach, Script u rue graccue spccimmu, 1897, Tab. xiv, xvi, xxiii, xxiv, 
xxv, etc.) Tachygraphy, then, is for the purposes of research to be defined as 

1 The text is e yap t£e yap fxa t a ra va yov <ttu kov a € 6v fxv (Tv a ra a 7 re 6a va that is 
jfypaipe ypap.fj.ara ts ravayv<Ji}(TTtv Kovdva e' idTjp area aira. airiOava) ivatcoaia. 
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a general name tor all kinds of short writing, which are found in extant MSS., 
when reduced to a system, employed for continuous passages, and with the 
purpose of incieasing the speed and ease of writing, the standard of speed 
being the oidinaiv rate of speech. 

The tact that, while German philosophical magazines have for the past 
twenty-five years contained numerous treatises and discussions on the subject 
of tachygraphy, hardly a single article of importance has yet appeared in 
England. (except T. \\ . Allens Fourteenth Century Tnrh nyruphi)} in Vol. xi. 
ot the Journal rj Helhn’u • Studies, with facsimiles), may be due to the some- 
what unsatisfactory position, in relation to classical and archaeological studies, 
iu which tachygraphy stands. It so happens that very little remains of this 
kind ot writing, and that which we have is either fragmentary, or in other 
respects obviously unimportant ; decipherment is exceptionally laborious 
and uncertain ; and the yrimn fade evidence that in the Greek remains we 
really have a shorthand system of antiquity is somewhat incomplete. It 
would be hard to maintain to the satisfaction of scholars familiarly acquainted 
with the lupid How ot especially some forms of the Greek cursive, the claim 
ot the deciphered portions of Greek ' tachygraphy’ to be a means of writing 
much taster than in longhand. Compare, (i) II erpof e^vaev, rdXac KXi)pi/co<;, 
eV eret ,<x voB' iv ’A cf>pi K fj, (Gitlb. D. dr. St/s. p. 21), written in the 1 African’ 
style, which represents the older phase of 10th century tachygraphy, in the year 
!HG, as a subscription to Cud. Laur. i.x. 15, in which the pen is lifted thirty- 
tour times, with (u) a sentence of the same length, Postulu a me et dalo 
possession, m to am hr minus terrue (Ps. ii.) written iu notac in a ‘Tirouiau 
t salter (O. Lehmann, Pas Tiron. Psa/t.), in which it is lifted only nine 
times; and again with (iii) a similar sentence. As far as the characteristics of 
the present aye arc concerned, written in English shorthand, in which it is 
lilted five times only. 



/yw 



V 0 





0 ") 


‘lb 


A\ 


1 S "5 '’7 i 


f — O 


The tediousness of the ‘ . 

1 cao laato nce apparent ; yet the English out- 

1 On the taehygraphic lotions, of the MS. VatTKeg.^SlT^ 
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lines are by no means unnecessarily condensed : written very lapidly they 
will just keep pace with the most rapid speech. 

Or, again, compare the older taehygraphic signs of the Rainer-i'ragments 
with ctjidcmptirin-ij or -Jill uhlir 1 cursive ( ligatured ). In spite id' the superiority 
of the signs generally, the cursive are often almost as brief, as for example 
the following : 


From in i: K \iNUi-l , Ai‘Yi;i. From N«*n-T \<iiy<;kai*H[< MSS. 

Tacli\ ”r<iphi<* SylLilan. Common Cuisne, all ulili i than tin* Sibils. 


a l 



(l‘t h i< Po r . TI. XIV.) 


m tbi t e /i. 


(Ostraka, 11. Mus. No. Id 123 
etc.) 



*? 

(Ah/. ,/ Exir. l’l. XL1I1. Go 
hl.>. ) 

at 

1 — 

n 

(Pol. Sur. ii. IT. Ido.) 

vp 



(Ostr No. Idlhs.) 

TVp 



(ii*;,/.) 

Wl> 

n 


(r, P(>i>. pi. xiv.) 

ap-ovp-wv 

v/ n .. 


-v — f (Pol. (S’iii 1 . li. l’l. Ido.) 

Tedionsuess, however, might seem 
but when a & v p a no? has 
'ASpiavos, t v p a k u a v 

less a diawback if il secured accuracy ; 
to pass (t.iitl. / >. th\ Si/x. p. 2d) for 
a for t p i a k o a i a, k \ i pi k o s' 


e v € ti and a <ppi ki (in the above subset iption) fm kXijpik os' tv 
erei and ’A <f> p i k y, while having legal d to the signs also one finds, in 
the same subscription 

fV = "A-'/ r ^ = C * /->' = \ 

» Ni » j$ L 

all in a sentence of a dozen words, it is perhaps harder to put faith in the 
readings at first sight. Then when the latest documents produced ( Wessely, 
Ein tSyx/cm, 18!)5, pp. LS-Sit) prove only the existence in the llyzantine and 
later Roman periods of a syllabic system similar to the later one just ipioted, 

1 Ft am mediae \ til Click J1SS. min ti In nlcr i, Minifies may tic di.m ii, tnit in these it is ha/.inluus 
til say that we aic dealing with elusive ile\eh']uiieiils, anil not with hm rowings fiom tailiygnq'hy. 
H.S. VOL. XXI. It 
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I In'l l 1 may have seemed good 1 easoli fur postponing for the present any con- 
clusion concerning old Greek taehygraphy as a ‘ working ’ system. 

Nevertheless, the leeent contributions 1 of Dr. Gitlbaner and Dr. Wessely 
have brought the main facts quite out of the region of conjecture. We know 
— what seemed indeed a priori probable — that Greek tachygraphy is to be 
traced in various phases from the Ptolemaic period down to the loth century. 
We 1 viiou its alphabet, with many of its variant forms. We know' that it was 
at all times developed at least as far as the syllabic stage, but we wait for 
further evidence of its having bad a more perfected form. We have the later 
‘ New ’ or Italian tachygraphy, probably at its best, though the analogy both 
of the ‘ Tironian’ and the modern systems makes it extremely probable also 
that it is but the stunted descendant of a fuller, more rational, and more prac- 
tical system, of which the fragments we possess from the earliest centuries of 
our era are the elementary portions only. Finally we have traces, and one not- 
able monument, of the existence of a Greek system earlier than all, the so- 
called Xeiiophonteau. The piemises from which such conclusions may be 
drawn will be indicated in the following pages. 


^ bat lemains ol Greek tachygraphy do we possess > Though not 
numeious, they represent a very long period, from the 4th century l!.c. to the 
14th or loth centuiy A.l>. 'flic later specimens are all interesting to the 
student of old Greek tachygraphy, because they stand in significant relation 
to the older, and help to complete the still inconclusive argument that all 
ancient tachygraphy must he regarded as phases of the same, rather than as 
distinct and separate s\ stems. They cluster into three groups. One of these 
consists ot those tachygraphic passages and annotations which are to be found 
in MSS. ol the 10th- L 4th centuries. This group falls into two - subsections, 
the one showing a closer approximation to the older tachygraphy than the 
other, which is styled the ‘New tachygraphy and originally emanated from 
the monastery ot Grottaieirata, where ceitain ol our existing specimens were 
wiitteii. A convenient distinction has been suggested in the names ‘ African ’ 
Dr the earlier and ‘Italian’ for the later or Grottaferrata style (Gitlb. ihi,!. 

р. 'li ). 1 o the next group belong the papyri, wax-tablets, etc., which recent 

explorations have given us, and a waxen book which has been at the British 
Museum tor many years, and long known to be of the 3rd-4tli eentuiies 
which now for the first time, since the Fayum discoveries, can be tentatively 
classed as to its tach\ graphic portions. The remaining group, though of 

с. xtieme interest, is numerically hardly worthy of the name : its nucleus is 
that inscription of the marble slab which was found on the Acropolis in 1884, 
and which is undoubtedly of the 4th century Jl.c. 


1 l' til? * nif/ it. 

- A tliinl im-Iit In* m.ulf «,r tin* lltli rt'iit. 
l N lijyui.liy w Iu.liIi.iN smiiF ijuiti- now <lt*velop- 


meiits (T. W. Alk-ii, II, 11 MiuUrx, yol 

xi.). But tins U 1 >c\oik1 Ur* jnuviru ol tin* 
I'lU-sYllt bUlijcct. 
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Pfiilanair and Homan Periods. 

(i) A marble slab, much injured, 'with part of inscription, found on the 
Acropolis in 1384, 4th century P».C. 

(Ill us.: Gitlb. TJ. dr. S. Tat', i.) 

(ii) A taehy graphic subscription to a MS. at Leyden, lUG-5 l!.c. 

(See 0. Leeman, Pop. Grace. I/e v Lay. Pal. Tom. i. Pap. iv. Tab 
v. 2-G.J 

(iii) Four fragments at Leipzig, Nos. 10, 20, 21, 22, 2nd-3rd century. 

(See Gardthausen in Hirmes, Vol. xi. with facsimiles.) 

(iv) One line of tachygraphv in Brit. Mus. I’ap. exxi. (a magical pap.) 

14, col. 27, 3rd century. 

(See Kenyon Cat. nf Gr. Papyri in Prit. Mrs. Facsim. and 
notes. ) 

( v ) A waxenbook in the British Museum. Add. MSS. 33,270. Probably 

3rd century. 

■See pp. 252 d spy infra and Plate X\' 111. ) 

Ilyundinc Pi rind. 

< vi ) Three papyrus fragments in the collection of the Archduke Rainer 
5th-Gth century. 

(See Carpus Pap. Paiacri, Tab xiii. and Wesselv, Bin Cyst, allyr. 
Tach. Tats, i., iii.) 

(vii) Seven fragments of wax-tablets in the same collection ; one certainly, 
and all probably, 5th (litli) century. 

(See Curp. Pap. Humeri , and \\ ess. ibid. Tats, ii., ii a.) 

(viii) Various fragments, of the 4th-8th centuries, containing short passages 
in tacliygraphy varying from 4 to 12 lines in length. 

(See Wessely Pin Si/st. ally. T. pp. 15-13: Musecs Nationaux 
F (j34(j, G8!JG = 1G4, 855 W, 7G0 V , 7155 G, verso App. 15, 
7121 verso App. 702, (>55(i, 7<*72, (iS4(i, (1 = 15 (i875 App. 2G7). 

( l x ) Seven fragments of papyrus, at the Bodleian Library, Oxford : viz. 
MSS. Gr. class, a G (P) ; Gr. class, e 77 (P) ; Gr. class, f 3G (P). 

(See p. 25U infra). 

Truth Century. 

(x) Subscription of amanuensis who wrote Cod. Laur. ix. 15; fU14 \.T) 

(See Gitlb. D. dr. P. p. 21 and Taf. iii. 24.) 

(xi) The Codex Vatic-anus Graecus 18UU, containing the “ Confessio S 

Cypriani,” etc. 

(See Gitlbauer, Pie Pcherrixti yr. Tiah. in Pad. I at. Gr. 1801), 
with transcription and plates. Vide Bibliography.) 

it 2 
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(^xii) The London Nonnus-Codcx scholia and foot-note (British Mus. Add. 

MSS. 18231 ) a. L». 1)72. 

(See Wattenbach, S krijgt. Gr. Spccimma Tut. xvti. ; Pal. 

Sue. ii. So). 

(xiiij The glosses uf the Paris Hernmgenes ((.'oil. Paris. 3032). 

(See Gitlb. J)'a dr. Sgs. p. 49 ; Monttaueoii, Pal. Grit. p. 3-31; 

Kopp, Pal. Grit. Part i. p. 437). 

(xiv) Cml Reg. 3314 (Montfaucon, plate p. 334). 

(\v) The MSS. (JBiblioteca Angelica, Rome. B, 3. 11 and another) given in 
facsimile Pol. Sue. ii. S3, and N6 show many borrowings from a tachy- 
graphic system, and some pure tachygraphy. 

Later. 

(xvi) The Vat. Reg. 1S1. 14tb century. 

(See T. W. Allen, Join-/). Hell. St. vol. xi. with plates. 

(xvi)} Some ‘ Crypto-Tachygraphy ’ in a 13th century Lucian, Cod. Pal. 73, 
(Wessely, Pin S. p. 2) may perhaps be placed here. 1 

To these may be added the subscription to the Cod. Paris. Gr. 1030, 10th 
(or 1 Lth) century, which is not indeed in tachygraphic characters, but is most 
probably a transcript of a tachygraphic original (Gitl. D. dr. S. p. 24). 
Among the most interesting of the MSS. containing abbreviations obviously 
related to a tachygraphic system, is the Fragmcntum math. Iluhiensc, 7th 
century (see Wattenbach, Speeiwino, Taf. viii.); and others in the same 
collection (xiv. (Arist. Cod. Ambr. L. 03); xxiii. ; xxiv. ; and perhaps xxv.). 

Long lists have from time to time been published of tachygraphic signs 
found in the MSS. (Montfaucon, Pul. Graeco , 1 7 OS, p. 355; Ruess, Ucher 
G riech incite Taeh y graphic, 1882; Gardthausen, art. in Ilerntcs, vol. xi, 187b ; 
Gardthausen, Gricclt. Pal., 1879, p. 212). The bulk of these signs make up 
the syllabary of the purely tachygraphic documents on vellum ; a few are 
direct borrowings from them, found in ordinary minuscule documents. The 
latter, which alone can be considered as genuine tachygraphy in minuscule 
contexts (among them we may include deliberate imitations of such signs), 
have reference to medieval manuscripts only. It is important to observe the 
different nature of the symbols which occur in the papyri. The evidences for 
the existence of tachygraphic borrowing in the whole of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman, and nearly the whole of the Byzantine period, are extremely doubt- 
ful. I have examined with the utmost care the symbols of about three 
hundred papyri, and have made an exhaustive search of the principal published 
texts, including the British Museum, the Petrie, the Oxyrhynchus and the 
h ay u m collections, yet have gathered only the small harvest of half a dozen 

1 the Jtthrhuchiler <h ttl'trli. archuid. Intitulx, <j rapine. lJut in eim.se<[uenec ol’ a bookseller's 
vol. xvi. I’t. I. I A nzeiger. p. 18), Mentions tlie mistake, I have not yet been able to see the 
publit ation ol eleven 11 reek l«n , hyj*rapiiie 8112 , 11 s original aitiele. 

(by Wessely), etc. in the - hxhic fur tits no- 
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symbols which appear independent of ordinary cursive or epigraphic methods 
of abbreviation. 1 

The signs found on ostraka are often very interesting. Indeed one 
shard which I have copied, a terra-cotta fragment at the Ashmolean, Oxford, 
contains pure tachygraphy — in one sense, inasmuch as the common symbols 
for apovpa, dpTafig, Spa^pij. are here unmingled with any letters in the 
ordinary hand. 

Contemporary testimony to the existence of tachygraphy, in the general 
Greek literature of our earliest jieriod is, with one doubtful exception, 
strangely lacking, and although retrospective allusions in one or two passages 
help to atone for this lack, the case for the oldest Greek tachygraphy may be 
said to rest upon the documentary evidence alone. In the Roman period, from 
the earliest in 164 A.D., allusions do occur (Zcibig, Gcsch. u. Lit. da' Gesehwiad- 
schreihcltnisf, p. 4l.l) as also in early-Ryzantine. The reader will find a dis- 
cussion of the well-known passages (Diog. Laert. Vit. Xai. ii. 48 etc.) in Gitl. 
D. dr. X. pp. 16-18 (cap. v.) ft passim (vide Bibliogr.) ; and Gomperz in Wiener 
St n dien ii. 188 p. 3 Anm. i. for the locus of 164 a.D. 

The -first on our list above, the marble slab found on the Acropolis, and 
attributed by Kohler ( Mitthrilnngen des dad. ardtd"!. last'd., Athcn. Abtli. Bd. 8 
(1883), p. 353 ff.) to the middle of the 4th century n.C. is that upon which 
chiefly rests the claim of tachygraphy to be old Greek at all. The year is 
therefore considered epochal - in the modern study of ancient tachy- 
graphy, and the discovery has certainly brightened the prospect of explorers 
in this region. The fragment, which was at first regarded (Kohler, Hid.) as a 
part of a treatise on a grammatical subject, is a stone 0T0 m. in thickness, 
used as part of a door-sill or for a similar purpose, and presenting a surface 
of 0’2G m. X 0T6 m. It is given in illustration by Gitlbauer (/). dr. X 
Taf. i.). I have here set down (i) its principal contents (the rest are the 
beginnings of the lines of the next column, very fragmentary); and have 
placed by it the restored full text as (ii) proposed by Gomperz, and 
(iii) by Gitlbauer (Gomp. Ueber cin Usher anbebi antes ijrieeh. Schriftsi/stan 
1S84 and Kmc dinner].'. Yiber din dltestrn Entwurf cinrr gr. Ku mu hr {ft 1895 : 
and Gitl. D. dr. X Taf. i and pp. 3 d m/g.) 


(b 


n 

PAEXOYSEN 
S I TOAEnEMflTON 
TGN^GNHENTnN • Y 


(ii) 

J 

1 (,Vyi>s •’ p.1- 

\ ffov <TTeA.eY t)us eyKap- 

I , - 

! (TlOS I' TO 06 ’KtfXTVTOV 

I T(aV (t>U)VT]€VT(A}V T 


i iii) 

7 j fj.ev ovv rpiTT] rati' (pev 
1 voi)v Slepdoyya Troieirat 

rtcraapa, fx ou<T ' 

KCpas I- TO §6 7T 6 ( U7TT OV 
TLCV </>a.'r'7J6»'TU>t' T 


1 For abbreviations aiul signs, drawn fnmi 
the papyri, see F. (!. Kenyon, Pul. Gk. Pup. 
(1S90), Appendix iv. C‘p. K. M. Thompson. 
Gr. and Ltd. Pul. cap. vii. I*ut in a foitli- 
coming contiibution on Sematugruphy of (hi 


frVfv/* Papyri I hope to prove that the soniato- 
giaphic elements in the papyri aie not taohy- 
"raphir in origin, hut are unlive developments. 
2 Wessely, Etn. Syst. p. 3. 

J Or u£os hom. 
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lM(i 

1. 

5 lAMENn 

POHNEX 

npmo 

OS A AM 
SI EP[0] 

10 SKEPAIAISAM4) 

THSOPOHS ATI 
l[N]OYN(|)O.NI 
pac^einoy 
■ AAcJtflNnNH 
15 3EIAKAIBPA 
MMH 

Y^HNHENTOS 

IEIITEGEISAAY 

M 


u. 

5 rpia pev 7 rpos 7i/v 
opdijv *x €l xepa' to 

Ss irptoTOV rasv 'Ucucpwr 
TTpocr\atA&av€i uhv ev 
TO 5f V(T76pOV 5lJ 6 JT Ct/i- 

10 pais he palcus apfpore- 
paiSj t i]S upOqs zvovtT- 
7]S' 71]V OVV (pCCl'T)V peV 

Staypoupeiv ov 5 eov- 
700V 5’ alpU'VOOV 7/ fl€V 

15 e^era /cat $pax^ a 
ypapui], 

70V (pCOl’7]€l‘TOS KCL- 

7 U pev 7ede7cra ovvarai 
8eA ra 

20 tVarco oe ra? 

TTpuS 5 e TE? TEAEl/TEl VV 

per ewpa 5' eVl t))v apxh v 

^46 P irpOffTiypiVT] 7TE?, 

7Tp5s 5 e TEi TEAfUTEt 

25 Kara Se To peaov np'us 
pev ti)v apxh v 7r^0(77j* 
ypivT] $ Tjra 

irpus 8e T€i TEAEPTEt if,e? 


ill. 

5 rp(a pev, 7 rpurepov 5e tV 
opSijv e\;op Kepaiav 

70 TTpWTOV, TO 5€UT6pOf 

Trpocr\d.p$avov aorei /ce- 
pas vote/jor, t8 rpirov 
10 Ta7s Kepalats aptyori- 
pais, T7js op0f/s a7ro«:Ai- 

VOV. T7)P OVV (pCOVT)V peV 

5e7 ypa(p€tv ovtooS' 

Ttbv S' CKplt'VUV 1 ) pev 
15 ev9e?a /cal $pax € ^a 

7pa^iU7/ 

too t p6>vyev7os ev jus- 
rra> /ceo Tefleura St/parat 
5eATa 

20 apxe't 5e r aD 

7Tpl/S 5e TEi TEAEUTEi. J'U* 

wXayla 8‘ eVl tV apxV 
jUEt' npoo’Tjypevi) ire?- 
irpus Se teT teAeuted 
25 /caTa 5 e peaov irpbs 
pev 7iiv dpxhv TTpoar)- 
ypevi)' $i)7 a 

i7rpos 5e t i)v T€\fVTi)V y appa) 


20 AETAY 

ETEITEAEYTEI NY 
AAEfTITHN APXHN 
POSHTMENH • TTEI 
"TEITEAEYTEIMY- 
25 u . . SONnPOS 

HNAPXHNflPOSH 
NH BUT A 


Thu funner of these restorations is chiefly interesting as illustrating the 
general nature of possible cmiac ket tones upon such a text, ami to that 
extent continuing the opinion that it deals with some system of shorthand- 
writing, Professor Clomperz being not specially a student of tachygraphy 
(A7 //c Jiitmrl. (1N!>5) p. 7). I may freely transcribe : ‘The branch or cross- 
bar resting upon the middle of the upright stem (sc. J*') is I ; the fifth of 
the vowels, T, is represented by three small oblique strokes against the 
perpendicular (sc. the first, of the long vowels adds one (sc. \, = A ) ; 

and the last takes two, on the tops of the two horns which replace the 
perpendicular (sc. \Z" ). No diagram is required to illustrate these vowel 
signs. Of the consonants the short horizontal stroke, when placed under- 
neath the vowel-sign, signifies Delta (sc. ; ); above it, Tan (”); at the end 
Nil ( '■/): at the upper left-hand side Pi ("1) ; at the upper right-hand C*"-.) 
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j\Li ; when placed in the middle, at the beginning it signifies Beta (_') and at 


the end Psi ( 

Adhering to the phonetic system upon which this arrangement seems 
to be made, Professor Gomperz found that he could construct a similar table 
for the remaining consonants thus, 5 so that I10 has accounted for 


all except 6 and (f>. The not very k~\ 
own reading {r.g. irpo^ /zey rl/v t 
is a less serious matter than the 


consistent application of his 
apX'V’. ■ .7 rp 09 fie Tel TeXevTel) 
complexity of the signs which 


he obtains for his alphabet. What could be done with such vowel-signs as 
\p ! The only gain to our knowledge of tachygraphy from this 


scheme is the hint that it was written by geometrical outlines as opposed to 
sigh / 1 and contracted common-hand, a view adopted by Dr. Gitlbauer, and 
confirmed by the remains of later (third century) tachygraphy which are 
extant (British Museum MSS. Add. : Gompeiz compares it, as 

regards the point of view, with such modern systems as Pitman's. 

Ten years later than Prof. Gomperz, Dr. Gitlbauer proposed his restor- 
ation, and having an intimate acquaintance with later tachygraphy, he was 
able to offer at least a more practical - solution. On Taf. iv. of I>k ilni 
St/xtemr. he gives the first ten lines of the Oily* m’// written in three hypo- 
thetical styles or phases of the general system (Taf. iii. A.B.O.) which he de- 
duces from the Acropolis inscription, in conformity with philosophical laws 
of mind and speech and with the later system. The first lines {i.r. Oil. i. 1 in 
three styles) present the following appearance : 


A. — ‘Xr.XnplIoVIT.IsClirs Svsttm ’ 


LJ J 


LJ1 



l: - Oriisivrs swi'M ’ 

a L u V Vh- k 77 V 


1 Fop tin* gender, Just. Ep ad Antecess. § S ; 
id. Cod. 1, 17, 2, § 22. That* is no Mippoit 
lor ‘ xujluc' in White ami Kid. \ii. edit.. nor 
Lewis and Short, 1879. 

* Thru* is, happily, no not'd lor the tathy- 
graphic reader to attempt to deride between the 
rival restorations. The ban* text oi the mserip- 
tion itself is suflieieiitly eonvinnng that we 
have lit to a lefeivnee to some system of writing 
the letters ot the alphabet, grouped as vowels 
and consonants, by means of dots or .small 
signs ( Kepalai ) placed in significant portions 
aiouud some (apparently geometiical) liguies of 


a larger kind. I think I am sale even from 
controversy in leading: I* to 5e Triinrroi’ Taw 
<f>(VVT]€VTOi}l' T. . 7 Tpos T7JI' Op6)]V . . Kepaiai S aLL<puT 6- 
pais. TT/s opdrjs a7r .t?;p jvv (pwvriv, .ypafpeir 5’ 
a<f>u'VooJ’ i) fitv eetfeia teal payeia ypauf.iT). too 
(puv^evT os T€0€i<ra Svvarat 'A 8e T, 7rpos 5e tj} 
TeAei/TT? N .(irAayia) 5e eVi t?u' ap\T)V uer 7rpo<r- 
7]y fiivT] IT, TTpbs 8e T6i T€Aeer€i M* Kara t8 
flicrol' TTpbs ,U€V TTjU apXV*' 7T p()(T7)yUtl'1] R. 'I bis 
is cpiite enough to prove the point. 

For ( iomperz’ luller ieply see, however, Xnic 
V>< ub rkung, n ubrr d< a attest*' it Enhrurf eiacr 
iji'it't'h ist'lu'ti K u r.-o-h rift, 189a. A\ mil. 
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C . — ‘Mixuskkl System ’ 


L\1 l 'j'j ~l > ^ > A -*h 


The reader will have lm doubt of the meaning of the various signs, since the 
division is strictly syllabic. They are admirably simple in A and n, and free 
from much reproach on that score in c, which is familiar to us from the 10th 
century MSS. Indeed, for syllabic representation, r> presents one of the most 
concise systems ever invented, being obviously supeiior within those limits 
to the favourite modern English system, 1 Phonography.’ which uses detached 
vowel-signs. But no sooner are those limits passed than the impracticability 
ot all three alike is manifest. And here we are face to face with the false 
cisiumjitiivi that jail sgllajiic rcprcsentatian tan hr the nuthod of a practicable 
tachi/yraphi/. Its formal disproof would be out of place here, but this is 
hardly necessary, with the example of the ‘ Tironian ’ and modern systems 
before us. Since, however, our author (p. 47) compares this syllabic method 
with the ‘ Tironian ’ use of contracted word- and phrase-signs to the great 
disadvantage ot the latter, it is not out ot place to insist upon the one supreme 
recommendation of any method of tachygraphy, and to ask whether the in- 
tellectual achievement is not higher in carrying forwaid a system of abbrevi- 
ation and simplification of form until the maximum brevity consistent with 
perspicuity is attained, than in applying syllable by syllable a compact sylla- 
bariutn ? For, as will be seen from illustrations in the following pages, a 
syllabic writing, in which all the syllables are represented by detached signs, 
could not he even expected to keep pace with speech. 1 Still, any system may 
have its syllabic stage of development, and we may therefore consider the 
value of syllabic reconstructions and remains of systems as guiding us in 
tracing them in further stages. 

Leaving, however, the consideration of ultimate practicability, let us ask 
what documentary materials arc here employed. We find none, except those 
deduced from the restoration of the fragment, and those borrowed from the 
later MSS. W e might therefore be obliged to content ourselves with an 
examination ot probabilities — and in this light Dr. Gitlbauer’s first two 
phases will be seen to be not only ingenious but reasonable and valuable 
suggestions, were it not that the next of the sources for tachygraphic forms 


1 Although the iiraetie.il question demands, 
till complete demonstration, the skill of a 
practised steiingraphci, the general leader may 
satisfy himself by an easy test. Let him put 
down ful every shoit syllable a small vcitic.il 
st i oke and lor every long a longer bar, and let 
liim try to set them down, as they ale spoken, 
at the 1 uvest nrtlintirn mte o| Speed, and so to 
1 coord the syllables of the that tell lines of tlm 
njesve at the dn tation of a friend. Thus 

’'Avbpa pot eccrirr, Moeira | 

I , , and so on 

i i i , 1 


Only by such a trial will lie realise the inad- 
equacy of the best effoits of the hand for keep- 
ing pace with speech, except by the merest 
suggestions of wolds or plnases. I find that in 
ni.lumry speei h the syllables are spoken as fast 
as tin* semiquavers aie played (inetroiiume-tinie) 

= 100. On. Noldekf, Tuehygr. hei tlen Orien- 
tals in Archil' Jar Steiw*jr//pha\ Feb. 1001, 
isp. p. 20. 11. 2, 3. 

I can only regret that the limited space at 
my disposal line lias made it impossible to do 
justice to the many convincing conclusions to 
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(Nos. (ii) — (v) in the list above) furnish us with direct comparison. In each 
case, comparison resolves itself into contrast. The four Leipzig fragments 
are so much injured by time that their service is small, yet they show a 
marked dissimilarity to the Gitlbauer rectilinear simplicity of outline and an 
equal similarity to the more intricate forms of their contemporary fragments. 

The general style may be, provisionally, sufficiently well judged from the 
3rd century tachygiaphy of Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33270 (ciilc Plate XVIII.). 
These all have geometrical forms of all kinds and in all possible positions, 
which is one of their best recommendations, 1 and at the same time discredits 
almost finally the rectilinear systems. See the illustrations 2 of the Leyden 
subscription 100-5 B.C. for striking confirmation from the oldest written 
series of forms admitted to be pure tachygraphy. And even the tiny line in 
the British Museum papyrus exxi. gives the same testimony. 

The materials out of which Dr. Wessely’s System altgeircJiischer Taelny- 
graphie is constructed are on the contrary not hypothetical. They are, 
indeed, the most certain portion of the older remains. Their great weakness, 
as evidence for obi Greek tachygraphy, is their late date, 5th century at the 
earliest. We may, however, claim them against the Gitlbauer-C'ursives- 
System, to which they are almost antagonistic, in detail. For example : 

HYPOTHETICAL iOitlii. Taf. II. 1!). H0< CM EXT All V pi> 18 sqq) 


a , v, )] 

/. . 

1 1 

— > / ' V, / 

Ol } 0, 0) 

. v\ 

1 

I*. \, ^ or 

€, at , ov 

, » \ "I , 

/' /' F 

3- | u 

era, a? 

7> L 

1 

<76, 69, 01 

7> IA 

C , ^ or ?! 

€V f av , 6L>9 

*''■ V ^ 

J*. 

OVV, ^OV 

U. 4 

— », "A J (restored) 


which Dr. Gitlbauer has come. One interesting 
principle is that the whole vowel-system of the 
earliest system was built up of vertical strokes, 
while the consonant-system was horizontal. 
* Du' tJ/vi Systeuie’ is, apart from the proposed 
i est oration, astorehouseoftachygraphiele.il iiing. 

1 Much has been urged, in recent mmin. 
against a ‘geometrical* shorthand. Ilut this is 
always as compared with a ilowing hand, re- 
sembling oulinary writing, not as compared 
with a rectilinear. I do not admit that the 


distinction is just, for the oidinnrv hand has as 
many geometric lines and curves as, for instance. 
Phonography. The Dujthnjt, system is, I con- 
sider, ipiite as obnoxious to the same charge 
Put if it were just, it would only imply the 
greater condemnation of a rectilineal system, 
which is geometric at a most lesouiceless stage. 
Gitlbauer 's (A and B) even avoids the horizontal 
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HYPnTlIETV'AL (tiiii.n. Tak. II. I'.), I 1>0CUHEXTAEY ( Wrssn.Y, yp. ls 'I'l- ) 


air, (it 


/> L 



+ 


-a, ap 7 , 


L — , x/ or ts* 


Nothing could bo more certain than many of these readings of Wessely 's, 
transcribed as thev are in the plainest manner in the common-hand, and 
these giving the clue, thanks to an orderly arrangement, to the rest. They 
admit the use of the semicircle and other curves very freely, thereby adding 
largely to their resources, while standing contrasted in this respect with the 
C wires Si/sfem and still more markedly with the Aauqtlioutetickcs. These latter 
must, it will be admitted, be regarded as driven from the field, along with the 
method of syllabic representation by rectilinear forms, using the vertical 
positions only, which they illustrate. Unless, indeed, they take refuge in the 
hypothesis that this was a system which had no descendants, but then what 
becomes of the strongest support for the few sure Gitlbauer-readings, c.g. for 
Z. av ev ? 


The fragments (nos. vi. and vii. in the list above) which have given 
Dr. Wessely a basis for his ‘ Darstellung’ (Fin F//st. city. Trail. pp. SI rt sqq.) 
deserve a fuller description. The papyrus fragments are three in number. 
The first, of the 5th ( ; (tth) century, to judge by the half-uncial common-hand 
which is mixed with the stenographic forms, was among the proceeds of the 
first Favum discoveries ; it may be seen in facsimile (Corpus Pop. Rainer i, 
Taf. xiii, 444, Vienna, 1.S95 ; ep. Wess. Fin S. Taf. i.). It contains about 40 t achy- 
graphic signs, each with its transcription in the ordinary hand, viz. a, e, rj , ;, 
o.. at, av, ev...riv, tv, ov, vv, u>v, atv, avv, evv...e(a), q(a), i(<r), o(cr), v(cr), <o(cr), 
a(i)a, a(v)a,...ova, ap, ep, n)p, ip, op, vp, oip, ovp, aA, e\, rjA, lA, oA,. . .av(A~), 
ev:A), ot(A), ov(A), and six or eight partially preserved. The fragment is in 
two pieces and no margin is intact. Two other papyrus fragments (Wess. 
Taf. iii, 0, 10; from Ileimopolis Magna in the same collection have similar 
signs slightly more complex. There is here no transcription, but among 
them aie found some of those already mentioned. From these three Wessely, 
aided by previous knowledge of the general system and of the 10th century 
syllabaries, and by those of wax tablets in the same series, has come to a 
decision concerning about 250 signs. The wax tablets, nos. 4(1 — 50, are 
seven fragments which appear from their nearly unifoim height (1(1'4 cm., 
lG'G cm., 17 0 cm.) and width of margin, to bo pages of similar waxen books, 1 
like that in the British Museum. Those fragments contain 143 signs, with 
the transcripts of 47, viz. ev, ijv, i(v), ov. vv, wv, atv, evv, ov v, aa, ev, ya, lit, oa, 
va, a>a, ata, ava, ever, eta, our, ova, air, eir, )/7 r. nr, ott, vi t, ojtt, (o)t, er, e(vp), 
oip, o(vp), aA, eA, >)A, tA, oA, v(A).wA and (j others. I have included here some 
which are so carelessly written as to be indistinguishable, but, as will be noticed, 
a certain order in the succession of vowels and diphthongs is strictly kept, both 
in this and in the papyrus-fragments, so that it is easy to see from the 


1 Till- ti.uiM-iiption is in tlith-icnt hands in dillvlviil fragments, so that we may have Imre 
the ilift.ited jn’.ietirc of <i srlmol <»i m IiooIm oi or slaves 
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context what was intended. We have now liad 400 symbols, !S7 of them 
transcribed. Of the latter some are repeated, adding certainty to the readings 
while diminishing the number of new forms ; but then many of those without 
transcription have common elements with these, so that, adding and deducting, 
we have a final list of about 150 — 1 00 gains. 

We have now seen that the reconstructions which the 1!S84 Acropolis- 
stone made possible have given us no certain readings that are new, while 
the Rainer fragments have yielded, let us say, 150, most of them quite 
certain. They are all, except the simple vowels, syllables of two and three 
letters, represented by two-membered and three-membered symbols respect- 
ively. 1 These, eked out with what the MSS. abbreviations supply, make up 
Dr. Wessely’s F>/*tini of OH Gnck Tm-liygni pit y. What, however, is the 
true value of these gains ' The answer is, first, that we have a portion of a 
tachygmphic syllabarium, constructed on a slightly phonetic principle, in 
which all possible syllabic groupings are arranged with respect to the vowels. 
Thus the whole system would be given under six heads : — 

(1) single vowels (including diphthongs) eg. a, if 

(2) vowel + consonant, c.g. ar, aisf 

(3) consonant + vowel, c.g. a a, Tif 

(4) consonant + vowel + consonant, c.g. aa \ , reap." 

(5) initial-consonant-group + vowel, as in •^d6ino<t, TTrev/xaf 

(0) filial vowel groups (vowel -(-vowel), c.g. -aco, -oco, -eia, - ioi .’ 

These for practical pui poses would, on this piinciple of arrangement, exhaust 
all the possible cases, since medial con son ant -groups could be resolved, c.g. 
0pv7r-TO), and final they are of very rare occurrence. The Rainer-fragments 
contain no examples of the fifth class, but they are to be seen elsewhere. 0 
The sixth I have seen nowhere illustrated. This certainty of a vowel-basis x 
to the system — we may accept this syllabarium for the present as part of a 
current system, perfected elsewhere — is an important and inteiesting dis- 
cover}', especially as the contemporary ‘Tironian’ inclines strongly to a 
consonant -basis, as O. Lehmann'-' has suggested that the diacritic dot was 
originally the vowel-sign, and as the leading English system relies wholly on 
vowel ‘dots and dashes.’ building up the word around its consonant-outline. 

~u 7r t though the leadings are not sure. The 

more common expedient, in accepted readings, 

/» 

is a siipn script letter c.ij. A irpo, 

' For those no pm vision has been made. 
s This tests not alone on this ,m angeim-nt 
The [to] 0 ^>wc7j6rTos in the insi ription (1. 17) 
iiidn-utes the upright-stem against whirli the 
eoiiMniant-tieks aie to he written. 

a Qut(i'slto/h s th' it til is Tii'om* of St/iccito. 
Le ipzig. IS i.»9 
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It is hardly necessary to say that we have here a small part only of a 
complete syllabarium of the Greek language. Of the 442 pairs which may 
be formed of a vowel 1 and a consonant, this accounts for 83; while of the 
wlmle number of permutations possible to the letters of the Greek alphabet 
taken three and three, a vowel always between two consonants, nearly 3.G00,'- 
we have certainly not a hundred. It would be a tedious task to discover by 
inspection how many of these are actually unused in practice, but we may set 
them against all the consonant-pairs (such as 7 tt, fiv, ^6) for which no calcu- 
lation has been made, and which would till a considerable part of the list. We 
shall hardly be wrong then in saying that a full Greek syllabary, when com- 
pleted on this plan, would require upwards of 4,000 signs." Towards this 
number, in the earlier tachygraphic system, wo know fewer than 200 ! To 
judge by the curious postscript of Cod. Paris. Gr. 1050 (Sacc. X or XI) the 
signs might in practice be used on the principle yov = yvo), yap— ypa, but 
even allowing tor the utmost licence short of absolute confusion, we can 
only regard our fullest list of certain syllabic symbols as hopelessly inadequate 
to the task of writing Greek at all. 

Supposing, however, that the list, was once complete, to what extent was 
it capable of writing Greek nqiiJIi/ ' As already stated, it could never have 
been of service for verbatim ‘ reporting’ of ordinary speech. But developed, 
contracted and grouped, the same signs may well have been those in actual 
use for the purpose. They exhibit a resourcefulness which would make such 
development easy. Already in the Rainer-fragments we have variants of the 
simple signs, e.g. of 0 , tod Now, if we can write c.g. OmTkron either by an 
oval or by a bar, leaning to right or left to indicate a change of meaning 
(\ = ov / — o?) we can represent oSocto?, conventionally but systematically, 
by Q x or similar group. 

But of this higher stage of development we have none but the slightest 
hints in any of the tachygraphic syllabaries or decipherments yet published. 
It is left for the fifth of the sources, if any, on our detailed list above, the waxen 
book (Brit. Mils. Add. MSS. 3327<*), to furnish us with examples of a stage 
in advance of the syllabic. This MS;’ lias been many years in the British 
Museum and has been long identified as containing tachygraphy, yet it has 
had no mention, as far as I know, in any contribution on the subject — which 
is the more surprising, as it is in several respects unique. It is thus 
described in the official catalogue: ‘a waxen book, consisting of seven 

ance \\ ith it. and I desire to express my warm 
thanks to him, and to l’rofossor Ernest CJard- 
m-r, im- guidain e and kind help in tin* enlleo- 
tion of materials for this paper. Dr. Ken von 
tolls me also that the numerous uudei lpheied 
passages nt t.u li ygraphv. to which I have re- 
fi-nvil above, and which are quoted (Wesselv, 
Ei/i Sf/sf. 1 under the euiiiprchensiv e title “Mu- 
sees Nationally Nos., 5 &(*., are at the Louvre, 
hut that there .ire neither published catalogue 
lim facsimiles. 


1 Including diphthongs. 

J The calculation by the ordinary fonnula 
■;i\es 3r»3*J. 

3 For although the immense piepondorance 
u! vow el -end ini's dispenses with ne.ulv all tmnf 
consonants except s and v, yet these vowel- 
endings are so fn-ipu ntly vow cl -pans, -aa>. -ea>, 
-iot, -fta. &c.„ that oui sixth class would he a 
luige one. 



5 1 owe to Di F D. Ken j on my ae< plaint- 
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wooden tablets, coated with black wax on both sides, and two covers, 
waxed on the inner side. Inscribed with documents written with a stylus in 
tachygraphie symbols; with similar symbols written repeatedly, as it for 
practice ; and with a few memoranda in Greek, being a list of names and 
notes concerning works and the carriage of chaff or bran (d^vpa) by water. 
In one of the covers a groove is hollowed for the reception of the writing 
implement. The leathern thong with which the book was bound round and 
fragments of the leather laces which formed the hinges remain. Ill century (? ) 
x G'% ins.’ 

The memoranda in Greek comprise half a dozen such disjointed phrases 
as 7 T€pi to v ire/i^ai ra TrXota toiv dpvoTiXrwv 67 ti a^upa. Trepi tov Troipacu 
’SapairoScopov pucrOaiaaaOai rou? epyara?, in hastily written characters, in the 
midst of which are two or three half-tachygraphic signs, in one of which we 
have the same = ar as in the Rainer papyrus, the longhand equivalent 
being written at the same place in the same word in the line above. We 
have also tt tov = 7repi tov in the first line, with a variation in the last line 
7r~“. And lastly we have a rather interesting — a X^ v P a )> au instinc- 

tive grouping showing the same tendency. 

These memoranda occupy, however, but a very small part of the tablets 
(with the names, somewhat less than a page) and are quite dissociated from 
the tachygraphie writing by being written upside-down in respect to it; and 
they appear as though they had been so found by the writer of the shorthand 
notes when he filled up the rest ; the memoranda have been cancelled by a 
stroke of the stylus. 

The tachygraphie writing covers almost completely the remaining 
parts of the whole book, giving about fourteen pages of pure tachygraphy. 
It might be misleading to speak more precisely of the quantity of the 
material thus presented owing partly to the very unequal distribution, and to 
the frequent repetition, as if for practice, of most of the signs and even of 
the phrases. 

There need, however, be no hesitation in saying that we have here 
the longest specimen of tachygraphy of the Roman or early-Byzantine periods 
which is extant, and perhaps the only documentary source of it which exists 
intact from cover to cover. 

The tachygraphy it contains falls naturally under two heads: con- 
tinuous phrases (1 sentences), parts or the whole of which are found almost 
exactly repeated (see p. 257 below) ; and pages of single signs written each 
thrice or four times over and following a certain order, which fortunately is 
found repeated in two parts of the hook. The phrases arc made up ot groups 
of the signs found in the other portion, and written both in a larger hand 
and in more open array than the pages of single signs. The only positive 
internal clues to the meanings which arc to be found are in the ap-signs 
already mentioned; in the word beginning with irapea- which is written 
in cursive over the sign 1 in which the same = ap appears again and in 

- C[|. the IT and tin- ap of the Kainer-tragini nt. 
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which the 7 r is well known to 1 Oth century tachvgraphy and to the Rainer 
fragments; in the aro\at v. also in cursive, written over an apparently 
'bungled' attempt 1 to write it syllahically, where the <x is already known to 
us) as ev, t he to though new to tachvgraphy is probably the same — ^ which 
we have seen among the memoranda, and the next sign is familiar as 
\o after which is written, but cancelled, the equally familiar «(?- sign; in 
the hastily-written characters which seem to be -crreiXe v, written over the last 
sign - in the third line of one of the large-hand pages, and which we may 
diiectlv compare with the aToXais last mentioned (rah the signs in notes 
1 and 2) : and lastly in the cursive word Ihacn which is written above a form 
hard to reconcile with such a transcript. These are all y in the large-hand 
portion among the phrases: there is no such transcription of any word in 
the closely written pages of single signs, but as a compensation for that we 
have the order which is preserved, and which enables us to conclude, by 
comparison with the transcribed signs, that we have here another syllabarium. 
Now a syllabarium even when hastily written from dictation or for practice 
and without transcription, as this is, may by the order alphabetical or phonetic 
which it preserves guide to the discovery of the principle of its construction 
and so to the meaning of the signs. 

We have a convenient starting point for such an investigation in the 
line exhibiting an unmistakable modification of II P S 4 in which we have 
tachygraphic (three) or modified cursive (the second) forms for £, 7 r, p, cr, each 
with a vowel or vowel + consonant. I have besides found what I think was 
the starting point fertile whole of this dictation lesson, and I shall I hope be 
able in a subsequent contribution to submit the results of a detailed examin- 
ation of these pages, the chief of which will be an addition of some signs to 
W cssely s syllabary (Bin. Si/at. p. bh). 

Hut it is not in syllabaries, I believe, that we shall find the key to the 
secrets which still remain locked up in the remains of the Greek taehygrapliy. 
No living scholar probably is better acquainted with the 10th century tachv- 


' >^1 \ 


Except a fiw hardly legible marks. one of 
which seems to he a wold ending in a-TeiAe^, 
another peilnips a wold beginning with € ; and 
some note** which may piovo tu be either long- 
band nuineials <>r additional signs. 

4 It commences with 


i n / nr r eft c, •••■ 


Taking tin* page inside finnt cover, inverted, 
,t-, |». 1, the lout s\ minds just gi\ en occur in 1. I. 
The M-in-s wlii'di begins iiom this point is to be 
lound again on p. 1 1 ((‘minting to the end nf 
book, limiting, and eoiitinning tin* counting) 
at tin* filth line Iiom bottom, Trading back- 
wards I min this sign, twenty oi tbnty coiie- 
spoiulclices can be turned ’Hit whole sc lies 


pciliaps begins at p. 3 (inverted) at the top, 
alter the usual paiagiaph maik, wheiu the iiist 
live signs, cm h of which is repeated several 
tinn-s, aie suiely = a, 0 , 7, 5 , e. This page is 
eaitied 011 at p. 1 (invcited). The last signs of 
alt are peihaps <p and alter which arc to be 
discerned two paiagraph-stiokes, signs oi a im- 
ished task ( ')• 
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grapliy, which is entirely syllabic, than Dr. Michael Gitlbauer. to whom we 
owe the decipherment in LSTfS of the Cod. \ at. Grace. l!SO!>. Yet he was 
unable to offer anv interpretation of these 3rd century shorthand notes when he 
had them in hand some fifteen years ago. A syllabic system not being con- 
ceivable as a final stage of a practical shorthand, we must look for some 
examples of the application of our syllabic elements to the written word By 
great good fortune we have in these tablets both a syllabarium and continuous 
writing side by side. By the help of the former we may study in the 
latter a higher stage of tachygrapliy than we have seen in the ltaincr papyri 
or wax-tablets. We have a system of grouping which is a distinct advance 
on the method in which separate syllables are written in a row'. There is 
the large outline, or body, of the wand, capable of standing in faster writing 
for the whole, and there is the smaller member, or members, adding perhaps 
the endings or connecting syllables c.'j. in the conjectural eXrrls, tov viov, 
e<T7rep?79 [^er-]. 1 It is not difficult to see meanings of this kind, especially 
when there is the presumption that one is dealing with a dictated exercise 
either from a fixed vocabulary or from a book of phrases. Thus it seemed 
tempting to force upon the first line of the first page written in the larger 
hand the meaning tovtcov tmv viwv . . .kci\ . . .twv ‘EXXjjrau/ >/ 7 ? 7T>/p (or 7 rar ^ p ) 
'' EXXj;i\ As a reading from tachygrapliy it would be at least as safe as 
that of the Leyden MS.,- where K\eo7raTpa-TrToXep.aio<; is proposed J for AttoX- 
Xojvios fcexptipaTuca ; and it would help to explain the picsence of the 
mysterious ‘ Saai,’ the ‘irapeaTeiXev’ and the ‘ aroXats,’ which, difficult as 
they are to connect with the language of daily life, easily suggest the small 
pas&ages from poets, etc., used as ‘copies’ or dictated. But such is the 
nature of tachygrapliy that conjecture must be used with the utmost caution. 1 
Nothing is easier than to force a meaning, nothing more possible than for a 
plausible reading to be t"l" codo wrong. What more reasonable than to con- 
jecture 7 tov for the 7r" already mentioned which occurs in these pages ? 
Nothing but previous knowledge or a plain context could have told us to read 
7 / tov ( — 7repi rou). (Supposing that Greek tachygrapliy was developed as 
the laws of psychology and actual experience, as we shall see presently, lead 
us to expect that it would be, then a group of syllables instead of represent- 


^ -w S 7 ?S 

which seem indeed to lie simple groupings of 
the familial or tin* new signs ttlie £ is confirmed 
hy the small-hand syllabaiy), but may be here 
phrase -signs, foi instance lor (i) eA7r[is] to?, 
( 11 ) t o?]_t J ct'j', (lii) £€r[o8o]/cou (-x oy ) or (taking 
the tn k as peipendicular; i/t[es ]«M, (iv) 

77(t[ *v) 5e eplfxfiv^is coil ti actions foimed as 

in Tiionnm, and, more highly developed, in 
modern shorthand. 

2 Vuh' s ypin p. 213 tii ■ , and ^10 n. 2. 

AVith good leason I think. The in u el 
leading is Child t liauh eii’s, and satisfies moie 


neailv the 1 npiiieiuents of the shoithand hums 

The point however is that conjectuie lieie is 
moie tliau ordinarily uncertain, as it would he 
tai moie reasonable, f’tom the point id view of 
the lapid writer, to find u whole sentence in 
that extent of outline. 

4 Iu the deeiplieiiiiciit of those extensive 
passages of later tathygiaphy whnh have been 
deciphered, the key was given hy maiginal and 
other tianscviptions. The*** ,ue at pieviit 
wholly lathing lui the eailiei tiagimnts. 
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iii'*- the single word tliev mav seem, rather doubtfully, to make up. would 

O O * «■ e . 

more probably represent a group of words, their chief ‘outlines blended 
according to certain rules, which would be no more difficult for the writer to 
remember, and far more serviceable, than the thousands 1 of syllables required 
for the complete syllabary of a language. 

To take an illustration from modern phonography in a simple sentence 
of ordinary phrases such as ‘ The House of Commons and the House of 
Lmds,’ 2 the reporter, whose system it may be is built up most systematically 
out of elements very similar to those presented in the syllabaries, actually 
writes signs which, read as simple elements, may be very justly transcribed as 
• T1 le Husk and the Hazel’ yet which have not and could not possibly have 
any such ambiguity for him, in the context. But conversely, it would be 
utterly misleading for the decipherer, if he were not acquainted with this 

C 

principle. When he fiuds | , for instance, in ‘ Tironian,’ he must suspect, 

nut u port of a word into which these elements enter, but a phrase or a long 
word ; in fact, he has in consilio. 

In regard to the nature of the groupings in the waxen-book, I have no 
doubt of their forming part of attempts a to record complete sentences, and 
it may be continuous passages in some pages. 

But, during numberless perusals of these 1 sentences,’ I have found myself 
continually hovering in opinion between two conclusions, on the one hand 
that the groups are examples of an advanced stage of the system, and are 
to he read as phrases or condensations of long words: on the other hand, 
that they are the next stage only beyond the (? syllabic) practice of the 
smaller pages, and consist simply of constituent syllables of single words, 
grouped together as principal and subordinate members, preparatory to the 
ellipsis ot the latter in the skeleton- outline of the succeeding stage. In both 
cases the same elements would present themselves, as already shown, and the 
gencial appearance might be the same. There is no internal evidence to 
guide, and could hardly he any. Some external indication is required. I 
prefer, theretore, to withhold a conjectural decipheiment until I have come to 
linal conclusions with regard to the signs of the syllabarium, and meanwhile to 
submit to the tachygraphie student those results of which I am certain. They 
arc exhibited in these parallels (shown on p. --17) which I tind in the pages of 
larger-hand. It will he observed that as many as six repetitions may be 
traced ot the same phrase, with slight variations, which may suggest to the 
reader a better clue than I have yet obtained. One variant is especially 
worth notice, 1 where the W essely-fonn ot eX and that of t)X are interchanged. 
In one place f have found the sign for j; struck over the e\-sign as if to 


1 Sec p. 252m//<>v tnr gr»uniU for loy estimate 

at 3,600 (louglily). 


3 In a Jrw places there are corrections, cither 
in similar chaiacters or in the common-hand. 


■ s- * **- 

= ej, ami 4 the, Its j 1. 





i.c. a dot, lis 4- k ( 
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suggest correction. On the latter supposition the more obvious iXTu's 1 would 
be untenable, and ive may take the carelessly-written -7rt?-sign (i) for a well- 


for /V 

\ 


H.S. — YOL. XXI 


S 
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made \ou-sign, or (ii) for a careless 7roo-sign, and then in (i) r)\-\ov or (ii) 
ijX-ttov may perhaps read in (i) >j\iov arareXXo/Mevov, or in (ii) ’HAuaTou 
7 reSlov. I introduce these quasi-conjectures to insist that there is nothing 
far-fetched in such readings of such groups, 1 and at the same time to illustrate 
their extreme uncertainty. The very first word 2 is a puzzle, and may be a 
trap. To lead the larger part as tov would be very safe as a separate reading ; 
it is sufficiently attested. Then what of the /\ ? And at once the same 

fatal multiplicity of possible readings occurs. If tov is right then we may 
take the /\ as an indifferent semicircle ( = &m) and read t ovtcov. But the 
second member of the -roo-sign is sometimes more angular and the left arm 
longer, i. >\ tvv (Wessely p. 24 ) ; and as once at least the long-arm is crossed, 
adding perhaps a y, it is reasonable to read Tvy-^dvoov or Tvy^dva> e^rop. 
There is obviously no limit to the available rearrangements of this kind. 

From the nature of the case, the final forms in a perfected system, 
though systematic, are as arbitrary as were the first elements and bear only 
such meaning as the writer has previously associated with them ; and the 
dangers of conjecture are proportionately increased. But although little can 
be done towards safe annotation of the tachygraphic texts at present known, 
some contributions may be made by the aid of such representations as those 
in the British Museum waxen-book and in the Rainer fragments, towards the 
emendation of the text itself. In many places the writer will be found to 
have written much more carefully than in others and by a comparison of a 
recurring word with its antecedent we may establish the normal form. 

Thus, if we find in different places, but with similar contexts, these 
groups, 



1 f'P- classed by T= ' notwithstand- 
ing’; crossed by V = ‘ nevei tlieless ’ ; 

O O 

similarly = Miai.u-tFihtirs of tlm 

age ’ in English phonography ; ami many illns- 
ttations in these pages. Cp. Wessely, Xcur 
Zwhur papyri 1S93 lor (pv A* ~ (pv\aKT 7 ]pioi' 
X a pl — x a P aKT 7 lP as > etc. e tc. 


many times iveuiring in same 

-''X ° 

position (' as tlie first word) in the ‘sentence. 
Following the Rainer-fragments this would 
seem to be nearest to t ou + uiv. But as the 

initial stroke / ' is found as a final ir , it may 
here have that meaning initially. The U may 
he as, and this repeated sign may he a name 
BaaiW, found elsewhere as a first word on 
papyri. 
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there is some certainty in reading 

even while the meaning remains uncertain. Thus by the help of these new 
outlines we may be surer of the text in the British Museum Pap. cxxi. 14, 
col. 27, where one line of quasi-tachygraphy occurs in the midst of crypto- 
graphic magical formulae, of which Wessely has identified the word eV/ypa<£e 
(Ein. Si/st. p. 10), and I venture to give as a full reading: (? ek) t>)v avrgv 
epcoTiKtjp or lepctTucgv (? ■yaprgv) iirlypafye ravra. We have, as certainly 
belonging to the tachygrapliy of this 3rd century, the small crossbar horizon- 
tally placed on an upright stem (in the familiar sense I think of av-), from 
forms common to the waxen-book, to this 3rd century papyrus, and to tire 
scanty contents of the four Leipzig fragments, though not in the Rainer 
fragments. These 1 give the readings of civtovs, avrov, avrd or aino, and 
avTo^dov or some such word. But all these, like the last, are merely possible, 
for this may be an advanced stage of the system before us, and in dealing 
with such tachygrapliy, a posteriori inferences, as we have seen, are almost 
worthless. 

The Bodleian fragments (No. ix. on our list of sources) offer no positive 
clue for either their own decipherment or that of the Brit. Mus. waxen book. 
The smaller pieces are too fragmentary to be adduced at the present stage 
of our acquaintance with earlier tachygrapliy, while the one considerable 
document Gr. cl. a G (P), being written on the ‘ back,’ or more roughly- 
handled surface of the papyrus (though this appears to be the rceto), is much 
defaced, not more than ten or twelve consecutive signs being anywhere 
legible. Being apparently of the same age as the Rainer tachygraphic 
papyri, it is interesting to observe that the separate signs which are at all 
familiar, bear more resemblance to those of the waxen book, and to general 
abbreviations (e.g. 6-). than to the Rainer syllabaries, though naturally the 
latter are not unrepresented. At the least we have here corroboration for 
some signs found elsewhere, and I think that the key to the remaining 
fragments of old Greek tachygrapliy, whenever it may be found, will unlock 
the secrets of these also. 

We come to the last source from which we may learn of ancient tachy- 
graphic forms : the remains of mediaeval Greek tachygrapliy of the lOtli — 14tli 
centuries. The division of these into ‘ Italian ’ and ‘ African ’ adopts an 
opinion expressed by Gitlbauer (I), dr. S. p. 22) that the phase of tachygrapliy 
in the latter is older and appreciably more nearly related to the earlier system 
than is the ‘Italian’ tachygrapliy invented at Grottaferrata. The Vatican 
MS. 1809, transcribed by Gitlbauer (I>ic Ucherreste gr. Tuclvjg. — vide Bibliog. 
infra) is the oldest monument of ‘ Italian’ tachygrapliy extant, and the chief 


T\J-*< 


ep. 


ovs \ — ov . 
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source for the syllabary of that phase. But one can scarcely speak of it as a 
later development of an old Greek system, for it is itself undeveloped. We 
have here onlv the direct application of simpler outlines for the letters of the 
alphabet grouped into syllables, and no further, and used one by one to write 
down all the component syllables of every Greek word. There could have 
been little advantage in it. for the slight gain in simplicity is counterbalanced 
by the paucity of signs, through which c.g. avvop.o\oyiTai stands for awtopoXo- 
yg-rai. It can be readily followed in a short while by the help of Gitlbauer’s 
svllabic transcriptions, and the reader will be convinced as he reads, that the 
same words written with cursive ligatures or any form of ' tied ’ letters would 
be only a little less lapid. Let him look at ey evop-rjv, 6p0oSo^oi, SiKaioavv-t]^, 1 
(l’ol lf)5 r b, 214b, 1. 8,, and compare the clumsy length of the words with 
the graphic forms of words of the same phonetic values in modem phono- 
graphy, :J and even, allowing for the difference in the pretensions of the two 
methods, with the more cursive of the ligatures of the common hand, and 
there will be wonder that so much trouble should have been taken to effect 
so little. Why write the signs for op, %ot, yevo rather than the ordinary 
letters, when the same assiduous practice which will increase the speed of 
the signs would raise the speed of the common hand in the same degree, 
and when neither of them could by any possibility be written legibly fast 
enough to follow an ordinary speaker ? Why spend upon each syllable as 
much labour as a modern system spends upon a whole word, and frequently 
upon a group of words ( For instance, the sign for e writes the whole word 
w/nrh in English ‘phonography,’ that for ye writes that which , that for vo, / 
jcar, that for ptp', niaiti / ti<rhot - s (very nearly); the forms of the single word 
opOoSo^oi would with very little alteration write the whole string of words, 
ilia/i i-.-i [ have nmhl hocc iiittblatc. And so on, throughout. Above all, why 
weie these fully wiitteu final syllables employed to the exclusion of tlio 
serviceable contiuctions and abbreviations of the MSS. t These questions 
have indeed considerable interest for the student of the older tachygrapliic 
systems, but they need not further detain us hero. It lias been sufficiently 
shown that the latest phase in which Greek tacliygraphy is known to us is 
not superior, from either the practical or the rational point of view, to the 
older or the oldest phases, and presumably is inferior to them, since, as we 
shall see, the Roman system was itself superior and shows traces of a Greek 
origin. 

^ I(J -lb lean tachygrapliic remains are almost equally disappointing 
Idle subscription to God. Laur. ix. 15 (a.d. 904) is as follows: vre rpo? e 

4 w Si kcu 0 av vr,s 

y ) 

&o 5o £ot 

’ economies, orthodoxy, declensions). 
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aev ra Xa? kAi pt /to? ev ext ,crvo/3' ev A cj)pi ki Av va Xt irpecr /3i re po av 
tc xt po v (Gitlb. p. 21 and Taf. iii. 2-1). But it was surely written rather 
as a cryptograph than a shorthand, although the symbols are tachygrapliic. 1 
The theory of the quasi-cryptograpli, by means of symbols borrowed from the 
elements of a tachygraphy, would explain some of the more unsatisfactory 
appearances, which so-called tachygraphy makes in the sources I have cited. 
On recourse to it the whole argument from probability of course falls to the 
ground, but then at the same time the importance and general interest of the 
subject are greatly diminished, and the Roman notes are left alone in 
possession of the field. 

While contributing so little knowledge of the Greek earlier system, 
however, these later sources are of value as supplying confirmation for some 
readings in the older syllabaries, and helping us, by their analogy, in filling 
up the blanks (Wess. pp. 81-4-1 passim ). 


Now to show that the syllabic methods and the ‘new’ or 10th century 
tachygraphy can be reasonably regarded rather as the stunted descendant, or 
to change the metaphor, the petrified fragment of an earlier and better Greek 
system, by a comparison with the Roman system, the 1 notae Tironianae or 
1 Tironis ac Senecae.’ Let us survey the whole ground covered by the three 
‘ systems,’ (i) the ‘ new ’ tachygraphy (ii) the ‘old Greek’ tachygraphy and 
(iii) the Roman notae. 

Of the first we have specimens in long continuous pages ; these have 
been deciphered and proved to be composed of syllabic and alphabetic signs 
substituted simply for the consecutive syllables or letters oi a word. 

Of the second we have continuously written pages which have not been 
convincingly deciphered, but which are not composed in the same way of 
simple successions of syllables. 

The third, the ‘Tironian’ shorthand, is well known and completely 
understood, and it is as far as possible from being syllabic. It exhibits the 
progressive contraction of syllabic groupings into word-outlines, distinguished 
in cases of confusion by some conventional characteristic,' 2 and passing on, 
according to the principle we have seen in the modern system, into phrase- 
signs for all the common groups of words, long words, or common stems with 
ordinary endings. 3 


1 Vide i>. 240 (i) Mipra. 

: e.g. vitam, tut kj v iam. 


dominion 


3 V (loniinus k doniine X domi 

A, X X 

V doinini Sv domino, which in an or- 
dinary context could be safely written 


sss, s s 

or variants made by 


or by the simple undulating line in different 
positions. It must he remembered that our 
authoiities for ‘Tironian’ are chiefly wiitings 
in book-form, not reporting notes. 
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This is the only one of the three of whose practicability we have posi- 
tive assurance 1 and ocular demonstration. 2 Is it possible to suppose that 
the Greeks never developed a system equally serviceable ? Is it not more 
reasonable to hold with several writers that the Romans borrowed through 
Cicero and others ufriusquc 1in</t"u : dodi a current Greek system, as has been 
shown 3 from the distinct traces 4 of Greek forms in the Roman system ? 
But whether the existence of the iiotae Tironiunoe proves the existence of an 
equally developed Greek system, a system which has, Wessely says, once 
flourished though it has perished leaving few traces, or whether, as some 
older writers on Tirouian outlines maintained, the Tironian is the offspring of 
native Roman ingenuity, it is equally impossible to believe that the Greeks 
developed no system of their own. For brief as is the Tironian as we have 
it in its mediaeval dress, there is good ground for supposing that it was 
briefer in Roman times : the fuller terminations were probably added at a 
later date, further removed front the times of the earliest sfy/«-writing, when 
the daily practice of writing a living language made the more contracted 
forms more easily intelligible. 

0. Lehmann, whose dissertation (Leipzig 1869) ‘ Quacstioncs de nods 
Tironis d Suicvat’ is one of the most suggestive and authoritative contribu- 
tions on the subject, has one striking conjecture, concerning the history of the 
punditm (common to both Latin and Greek t achy graphic remains and 
usually explained as diacritical). It is that it was originally the vowel sign 
(cp. Pitmans system,, but that, when the corruptions of the Middle Ages 
introduced the fuller word-endings, the punctual was set free, and its nature 
not being well understood it was allowed to remain, sometimes useful as the 
diacritic dot, and sometimes otiose. These corruptions, that retention of 
meaningless signs may have had their parallel in the history of Greek tachy- 
giapln, and have led to a ‘clean sweep’ succeeded by the New Tachv- 
giaphj of Giottaferrata, a lifeless imitation of a once working system. 

Having before us the full ‘Tironian’ system, the highly developed 
modem systems, such as huglish ‘phonography,’ the epigraphic sigla, the 
liga tines and abbieviations ot palaeography, as exhibiting the combined out- 
working of the laws of psychology, philology and La ut physiologic, it is not 
difficult to establish the normal course of development of any system of brief 
writing. 

The beginning is made by reducing the complexity of written symbols; 


1 See Ansoniils Epigr. 14ti. 74. which at the 
iea-t makes it impossible to leg.il-d Roman 
slim thand-writing a- anything hut iapid le- 
porting. Cp. tu seii^a no^tri pt*< tm*is vix dicta 
iam eeris tenes. 

2 The leader must toward the stiangely 

laboured squareness of the free ends ol strokes, 

like those of modem c apitals J, Y : which aie 
to he seen in ‘Rook’ Timnian it >.ij. Dus Tiron. 
PmUeruim. Lehmann IS 8.7,1 as being ornamental 
additions intiodueed by scribes in making line 


copies. They add nothing to the significance 
of the signs. 

" Cp. Gardthausen art. on Greek Tacliygr.in 
Hermes, vol. xi, 1876 ; Gitlbauer, D. dr. S. 
cap. vi. et ceteri. 

4 A T iz. <1 = D <j = G VS = JT CG =0 

d =1’ P- R U =ou== y ^ = (f) = Z. Cp. 

Gitlbauer, Die drei Must. p. 19 et s&jq. 
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but the simpler outlines thus gained are found to be inadequate to the 
demands of thought or of spoken language. The latter is carried on not 
in syllables but in phrases. Who could scan Plautus or Aristophanes giving 
an equal time value to every syllable, or even to all words of the same 
length t Speech refuses to be divided in that way ; even prose, the commonest 
prose of daily life, goes with a certain rhythm, which throws into prominence 
some of the members of a phrase, and the rest into a subordinate place, or 
disposes of them by an ellipsis, or even an ectlilipsis. And writing, approxi- 
mating itself to the thought or speech, must take the same course. First the 
word and then the phrase submits to the pressure of necessity : the charac- 
teristic portion is written in a fixed form and the rest subordinated or 
omitted: e.g. in ‘Tirouian’ 3‘ = B tus = beat us, I 6 = in consilio; in the MSS. 

TT — TOVTOV Jf -f' = 7 TaVTdS 77-^-^ = 7 TapCUTK- 77 p io TyA y = TTpoiTCOV p.t) V 

yap (frag. math. Bob.); while in the Inscriptions the sight exhibit the same 
tendency, as in MARCUSC'F; and the graffiti no less, e.g. AED.OFSCR.ISSUS. 
An interesting example is in the life-history 1 of the ‘ sign of the 
fish ’ well-known to Christian epigraphy. The long strings of sigla which 
constant association in the same formulas rendered sufficient, exhibit the 
highest attainment perhaps possible to them ; for such formulas, though in 
this use calculated to save labour in stone-cutting, would obviously be most 
serviceable in rapid writing, and were probably borrowings from or imitations 
of a system of reporting speeches by sigla which may have prevailed in very 
early historic times. Numerical representation is a separate, but significant 
species of shorthand : 10,602 is written as fast as speech, while even the 
equivalent MP’HFAII is briefer than the full syllabic writing of the words 
at least. 

The development of minuscule abbreviation may be seen in such MSS. 
as the Bibl. Angelica MS. B, 3, 11 (Pal. Soc. ii. 85) and those reproduced by 
Wattenbacli {Script urae Graccac Spccimiwt Tab. xxiii., the Etym. Magn. Cod. 
Laur. and Tab. xxiv. cant, cantic. Ambros. A, 158) which contain lines 
such as 

* ti ^ — r « * 4. *■ 

e if 7T T T t tttt k ■ • a A ecc n t 0 


and much of the same character in somewhat earlier MSS. 

Contracting thus by ‘ rule of thumb ’ the copyists of MSS. would hardly 
go far in the adoption of conventional phrase-symbols ; but a systematic 


1 Accepting the current account, we get a true tachygraphieal development (in spirit, though 

( I T)(TOVS ] | 


the manner is perhaps giotesipue) thus : 
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stenography certainly would do so ; the ‘ Tirouian did_ so though spaiingl) , 
at least in the book-style (Lehmann loc. cit.). But of one principle in the 
word-building we might be certain, even without the positive example of 
the ‘ Tirouian,’ that the words of a synthetic language like Latin or Greek, 
related both in meaning and in sound, as for instance the cases of a noun, 01 
the persons of the same tense of a verb, would be kept as much as possible 
alike in writing. 1 The schoolboy in writing out bis declensions reduces the 
labour of bis pen on such a principle. English shorthand, which has to do 
with an analytic language, has less need of it, but the ‘ Tironian develops it 
verv fully : dominus'--e-um-i-o and similarly eum, ei, eo, eos differ only in the 
distinguishing syllable, even in ‘book shorthand; and this principle would 
enable the outline of a common word to be safely shortened still more. I 
have frequently in my own shorthand notes found that on commencing a 
subject, or writing notes from an author in Latin, I reach, or English, in- 
volving some special vocabulary, I could without risk of confusion adopt for 
the time being an extremely brief sign for each of the technical words and 
phrases most frequently recurring, and yet that on subsequent reading, even 
long after, the special meanings associated themselves quite naturally with 
the context. Mathematicians and chemists have systematised their own 
symbols in exactly the same way ; a proposition in Euclid can by the use ol 
the common symbols be written down as fast as it can he demonstrated and 
transcribed as readily into the fuller form. Who is there in fact who is 
required to write daily the stereotyped sets of words which every business, 
every profession, every scientific pursuit, must employ, who does not uncon- 
sciously invent for himself a shorthand of his own, if none exist already? 
Any system of tachygraphy may begin in self-consciousness and with a com- 
plete set of syllabic signs, but it can no more prevent itself from taking such 
a direction as this, than could the epigraphic capitals from giving place to 
uncials in rapid writing, or uncials to the cursive hands. 


1 have only to gather up the threads of my argument. There did exist 
in post-classical, and accepting a reasonable hypothesis, also in classical times, 
a Greek tachygraphy. Its invention was thus, probably, anterior to that of 
the Homan system, which, with the accretions and corruptions of the Middle 
Ages, has descended to us as the ‘ notac Tiruiiianae ' ; and there aie grounds 
for the belief that the original Roman system was directly derived from the 
hypothetical oldest Greek system. The latter was, probably, an earlier phase 
of the oldest tachygraphy known to us, and probability is directly against the 
assumption that it could have been either purely rectilinear, or syllabic. The 
oldest remains reveal a system, written by geometrical outlines, or skeletons, 
ot words or phrases, with smaller signs for the subordinate members; but no 
continuous passages of this period (down to the 8th century) have yet 
been Convincingly deciphered, so that it is impossible yet to decide whether 

1 C|>. n. 3 i>. 261 supra. 


- Vide p. 261 supra. 
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the development of any old Greek tachygraphic system was raised to a stage 
as practicable as modern systems, though there are strong reasons for 
inferring that it was carried as far as that of the ‘ Tironian. The normal 
course of such development is through progressively compendious outlines, 
the simplification of word- and phrase-signs increasing with the increasing 
significance of the groupings, so that the original elements appear with new 
and complex meanings. This principle is seen at work in ‘ Tironian and in 
modern systems, as well as in the contractions in the MSS, although working 
upon elements of different kinds. In the case of old Greek tachygraphy we 
are now in possession of the elements — the alphabet and a part of the 
syllabary ; but we have no clue yet to the particular method in which 
abbreviation was developed. For that we must wait perhaps until there are 
more specimens of the full writing than have yet been recovered, or until 
tachvgraphy shall find its own Rosetta stone ! 1 

F. W. G. Fo.yt. 
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THE DOUBLE AXE AND THE LABYRINTH. 


IX the paper on ‘ Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Worship,’ (above, pp. 09 
foil.) and in the various discussions of the Cietan discoveries, several 
theories and interpretations are put forth which have been too hastily 
accepted. 1 I do not propose to deal with the whole question here, but to call 
attention to the fact that a great pait of the evidence has been overlooked. 
It is not unnatuial that, in the enthusiasm of a great discovery, the happy 
discoverer should be taken by an interpretation which is ingenious and in 
many respects alluring, since it offers a key to mysteries long unexplained. 
Nevertheless there are other facts to be leckoned with. 


The theories I refer to are these : (1) that the double axes carved in the 
Onossian palace have a religious significance ; (2) that they arc the symbol of 
Zeus; (3) that the pillar upon which several of these signs are carved was 
worshipped ; (4) that the Labyrinth derives its name from the word \aj3pv<; 
the Catian name for an axe of this kind, and (5) that the palace of C'nossos 
was the Labyrinth, which means the House of the Double Axe. These 
theories are supported by the following evidence: (lj that the statue of 
Zeus at Labranda in Curia was desciibed as holding in Ids hand a double axe, 
the local name for which was \«'/3pt/s (Plutarch, Qnacst. Gr. 45); (2) that 
double axes of bronze were found in the Dictaeau Cave, where Zeus was 
worshipped ; (3) Mr. Evans also collects a large number of facts to illustrate 
the worship of pillars, and apparently of axes also. 

Before adducing the evidence which I think is fatal to the whole series 

of theories as applied to the Cnossian palace, I wish to say a word on the 

question ol divine symbols. It is unfortunate that ‘symbol’ is sometimes 
used loosely in English, to mean either an attribute, that is an accidental 
mark, or something which, when alone, can be treated as equivalent to that 
which it symbolises, or as embodying its essence. Seeing that we shall have 
to consider whether or not the axe was a symbol in the true sense, I prefer 

to use the word attribute in the meanwhile, not to beg the question. In- 

cidentally I note that in ‘Pillar Worship’ the point at issue is frequently 
assumed in such phrases as ‘ divine axe,’ ‘ symbol of Zeus,’ and so forth. Now 
we know that in the classical types of divinities certain attributes commonly 
occur : Zeus holds a thunderbolt, Apollo a lyre, Poseidon a trident, Hermes a 
caducous, Athena spear and shield. On the other hand, these gods are often 
represented without attributes. Many statues called Apollo have not so 


1 They are atwpti-il in lull, and stated as if 
Oldest Civilisation of Greece. 


proven facts, by Mr. Hall in his new book, The 
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much as a stitch upon them ; the Hermes of Praxiteles has no caducous ; 
Atliena is often not armed, Aphrodite is. How unnecessary the attributes 
were to the conception of the deity, is clear from the votive statuettes dis- 
covered in many places. On the acropolis of Athens, the goddess appears 
hundreds of times as a figure seated or standing without attributes, often 
again with shield and without spear, holding a fruit, a bird, or what not . 1 The 
statuettes of Demeter found at Eleusis might often cpiite as well be Athena. 
The same vagueness is seen in Tegea, where the discoverers hesitate between 
Demeter and Athena . 2 So too with the heroes, ancestor-spirits, who appear 
to have been worshipped by the rural population of Greece at the earliest 
period, and may turn out to have been the Mycenaean gods : they have their 
lance or sword, and their horse, but there is no uniformity of treatment; no 
Pheidias fixed their type for ever. The attributes of heroes and gods are 
things of every day : arms and armour, dress, a bunch of grapes, a corn- 
bundle, a hat and boots, a musical instrument, a tool. The armed god or hero 
represents the divine protector in his strength ; Demeter and her sheaf, the 
deity in her beneficent aspect ; Poseidon, the fisherman, who speared his prey 
with a trident as in the Aegean he does to this day, with a reminiscence 
perhaps of the goad . 3 The Greeks would be as likely to worship a trident or 
a bunch of grapes as to worship a pair of top boots ; and to regard these things 
as symbolically sacred would be to worship them. Savages may make a fetish 
of a collar-stud or a knife, but there is no reason to doubt that such exag- 
gerated superstition was alien to the Greek intellect . 4 Isolated indications 
of the ruder superstition cannot outweigh the general tendency of Greek 
worship towards sanity and away from symbolism. Among these attributes 
the single exception is the thunderbolt of Zeus. There seems to be little 
doubt that the Greeks of the classical age believed that what he held in his 
hand was the thunderbolt. It is possible that the original type held in his 
hand a double three-pronged or two-pronged dagger, with a grip in the 
middle ; but I do not insist on this now. It is natural that Zeus, who was 
certainly the Thundeiing God, should hold the thunder; but a figure holding 
a war-weapon might convey the idea of the Thundering God, as Thor does 
with his hammer ; and this is the explanation which I suggest of Carian 
Zeus with the double axe. There is nothing holy or even recondite about 
this kind of axe. It is the war-weapon of the Amazons, who hold it in 
their pictures ; it is held by the local heroes in Asia Minor, in place of the 
sword or spear of the Dioscuri ; 5 also by Apollo himself in the same region ; 6 
it was used to slaughter the sacrificial victim by the Hittites 7 and at 
Pagasae ; s it was dedicated as war-spoil . 9 The type is descended from 
two-headed axes of the stone age, which are common enough, through a 


1 Arch. Anz, viii , 140 ff. 

2 M it Ui. d. d. Inst. Ath. iv. 170 ff. 

3 If proof is asked of the use of tridents in 
fishing, see the sixth book of the Anthology 
(30, 38 ) : and the express statement of Eudocia, 
p. 571 (Teuhner). 

4 There are, however, a few traces off the 

superstitious worship of thunderstones ; see 


below. 

5 Mitth. d. d. Inst. Ath. x. 12 altar, 0eo7s 
bviois /cal Sinatois Bull. d. Coer. IIcll. iv. 294, 

6*<p (TW^vVTL €UXV V ‘ 

6 Cot. of Berlin Sculpt. 680. 

7 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de V Art, iv. 637. 
5 Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, i. 270. 

0 Hut. Qiroest. Gr. 45. 
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copper intermediary 1 * 3 Moreover, it lias no special connexion with Zeus : 
it appears in the hands ot Dionysus or one ot his train ; - it was dedicated to 
Apollo as spoil of war in Delphi ,- 1 and to Artemis at Lusoi in Arcadia , 4 and is 
carved on an altar from Colon which was dedicated to Apollo Tarsis . 5 A 
female figure, explained as a priestess in a sacred place, holds one in each 
hand, as figured on a metal belt lately found in Crete . 6 Finally, it appears 
on the coins of Pherae , 7 * and of Tenedos, where no Zeus has ever been heard of, 
and double axes of gold were found at Mycenae. It was therefore an article of 
everyday use, in peace, ritual, or war; and its occurrence on altars dedicated 
to Zeus Labrandeus s need not signify anything more than it appears to do 
on the altar dedicated to Apollo , 5 where it seems to commemorate the sacrifice 
of an ox. Even if this be denied, all these altars are late and show late Asiatic 
influence, so that no argument can be drawn from them for the early Greeks 
or Mycenaeans. In drawing out this comparison, I would add, that all the 
dedications mentioned fall in the post-Mycenaean period ; and so do those in 
the cave of Dicte according to the explorer’s estimate. 

It will now easily be understood that the Greeks would not be likely 
to regard attributes held by deities as sacred, or to worship them. It is 
easy to say that axes here or wine-bowls there, represented on coins, are 
symbolic and sacred ; but that has never been proved, nor has it been i>roved 
that these things were ever worshipped by the early Greeks . 9 No trident- 
worship is recorded, no reverence or sacrifice paid to the sword or the 
spear, the eadueeus, the wine-jar, the torch, the hammer, or Hermes’ wide- 
awake hat as symbols of the deities who use them . 10 If this were likely in 
any case, it would be likely for the thunderbolt, which was not commonly used 
by warriors of the earth ; yet there is nothing of the sort but the super- 
stitious regard for meteoric stones and the like, which are often worshipped 
by savages, and which the Greeks no doubt regarded as things of mysterious 
origin and power, without reference to the attributes of any deity. If a 
Zeus Keraunos is found in Arcadia , 11 there are inscriptions to Athena Hygieia 
at Athens ; it is the deity who is worshipped in each case, and the noun added 


1 (Jp. Ridgeway, Early Ay e, i. 51. 

- Stephani, Co/nj/tc-Ilcndu 1863, p. 128 ft. 
tquoted by Fiazer). 

3 Pint. l.c. 

4 JahrcAtfflc tics osf. arch. Inst, in U'icn, iv. 
59. 

5 Arch. Znt . 28 p. 38, Cat. Bcrl. Sc. 6S1 : 

avdt(TT7}aai oi ApTefxwvos vo\ to KaTTjaxO'* v 
<ttt]AA aptov virb tov fioos ' AvoWwvt Taptrt. So 
at Klemds. in the same late age, aie carved 
torches < rested, sheaf of corn, cista, and 
basket, along with a large rosette. 

6 E <t>. ’A p X . 1900. 37. 

' Mr. O. F. Hill has tailed my attention to 

these : lint. Mns. Cat. Troas, &e., p. xlvii. 

Head, Hist Xum. 261. The schol. on II. xxiv. 

42^, mentions that Dionysus was called neAe«us 

at Pagasac : ‘ from the sacrificial axe used iu 
sacrificing to him 5 ^Head). This is not a con- 


vincing explanation, but I am not prepared with 
a better without knowing moie of the cult. 

s Mitth. d d. Inst. Ath. xv. 259. 

9 A more lational suggestion is that worked 
out by Ridgeway, Origni uf Currency, 317 if. : 
that the coin represented a unit of barter in 
kind. 

]f> Prof. E. A. Gardner in J.Jf.S. xvii. 305 
quotes a schol. to the Iliad who describes how 
Caeueus set up an Kkovtiov in the agora an 
bade the people count it a god. Whether Prof. 
Oardnei is right or not in regarding this as the 
may- pole, it is clear that the object was not a 
symbol of a deity who bore tlie spear. 

11 Aibs K epawo, Parnell, Cults p. 149, Collitz, 
fir. Dialddinschr., i. 1197. This I suggest is 
equivalent to Zeus Bronton, c.y. B. C.H. xx. 
117 ; but if any prefer to regard it as genuine 
fetish-worship, this proves nothing for the axe. 
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is merely a differentiation. If, in the Hellenistic age, divine honours were 
shown in Asia Minor to the thunderbolt , 1 2 what does that prove for Greece or 
Cx'ete a thousand years before ? It well suits a place and period which could 
worship such monstrosities as Zen? ’Oaoyw ZijvoTrocrei&wvr 

I turn now to the second piece of evidence : the dedication of axes 
in the cave of Zeus, which are supposed to have been there dedicated 
because they were symbols of Zeus. If they stood alone this coixlcl not be 
assumed, because there is no recorded instance of the dedication of a divine 
attribute to a deity because it was his attribute. I can speak with confidence, 
because it so happens I have been for some years collecting and classifying 
votive offerings, and I set out with the expectation of finding many such ; I 
thought then that these attributes must have something holy about them, 
misled no doubt like othei's by the analogy of the Cross. But amongst many 
thousands of dedications, collected from all sources, I have found not a single 
one. Spears, helmets, and shields are dedicated to Athena, but only because 
they are articles of use or spoil of war; wine may be offered to Dionysus, 
and corn to Demeter, but as tithe or first fruit ; and the offerings are not 
confined to one particular deity. No thunderbolts are dedicated at all and no 
caduceus . 3 Axes were dedicated to Apollo, as I have shown, as war-spoil. An 
axe is dedicated to Hei'a by a butcher, as tithe of his profits, which can 
only mean that the axe was offered as an article of value . 4 So Tenedos paid 
an offering at Delphi in axes, as we should expect . 5 For the same reason, 
no doubt, they were offered in Crete. Some of the Cretan axes, like those 
found at Olympia and in Arcadia, are in miniature. These may r have been 
toys, which were frequently dedicated ; or they nxay have represented a 


1 Appiau, Syr. 58. 

2 Mitth. d. d. In •it. Ath. xv. *260. 

3 I do not imply that meteoric stones weie 
not consecrated in temples. If they were, the 
principle was that anything strange or rare 
was lit for consecration. But if they had been 
offered as symbols, tliey would have been olfeied 
to Zeus only There is the stone of Cronos at 
Delphi, not a thunderbolt ; but an egg-shaped 
stone is dedicated to Aphrodite in Gaul (Kohl. 
I.G.A. 551) ; a conical stone, not a thunderbolt, 
in Corey ra (Ath. Mitth. xix. 340 ; : a xpuovm 
Atflos at Athens to Athena (C.I A. ii. 676. 9). 
The foimless stones called Love at Thespiae 
(Paus. ix. 27. 1) and Diana at Ephesus if 
thunderbolts were not dedicated to Zeus. 

4 Kohl, I.G.A. 543 Tas^Hpa? Upos €i/ii ras iv 
iredioot. Qvv'ktkos [M€ a.vedT}K€ tiprafios Fepycoif 
Se/caray (archaic). 

This is really additional evidence to the 
truth of Ridgeway’s explanation of the axe of 
Tenedos. A butcher does not make axes; nor 
were axes sailed to Hera ; the olfering was a 
tithe of his profits. Therefore this butcher 
dedicated this axe as representing the value of 
his tithe or part of it. It does not prove that 


the axe was a unit of currency ; but as cumula- 
tive evidence it is something. Axes are still 
used as currency in Africa, instead of money; 
in Cyprus the * silvei axe ’ appears as a unit ot 
exchange : Collitz, Gr. Dial, lunch r. i. 60 etc. 

I should add, that Mr Hill kindly refers me to 
coins of Tenedos which show an axe supported 
on a base ; on another, a wine-jar is tied to it 
by a fillet (Zcitsch . f. Nuni. xx. 274). The fillet 
I endeavour to explain below. To poise an 
axe on a base is not to make it a sacred symbol. 
Votive offerings of all sorts were so placed : 
vases, tripods, torches, ceremonial headdress, 
carvings in relief. These are dedicated, but are 
not sacred symbols ; therefore the base cannot 
prove that anything is a sacred symbol 
5 Plut. Dc Pifth. Or. 12 : for a catch of crabs. 
Plutarch's own explanation is that the axe was 
•diosen because the pattern on the crabs’ hack 
resembled the axe. Those who wish may 
believe this ; but in Plutarch’s day all the 
meaning of votive offeiings had been lost. At 
all events there is no Zeus in this axe ; and the 
axe of Tenedos had the same shape as the 
Carian labrys. 
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fraction of the axe-unit in value. Such is the use of miniature double axes 
in Mexico. 1 Miniature axes have been found in tombs at Hallstatt 2 along 
w ith other valuables. 

I shall return to the cave of Diete anon : but first a few words about the 
pillars. It is not easy to believe that the bactylus, whether lingcnn or 
meteorite, could have developed into a structural part of an edifice ; and it 
does seem to me that the pillars depicted by Mi-. Evans are more likely to 
have been meant simply to support the roof (e.g. Figs. 61, GO). But granting 
their sanctity for the sake of argument, what does it prove for a square pillar? 
And is it not rather far fetched to suggest, by the epithet ‘pillar-like,’ that the 
handles of the axes on p. 10!) were sacred because of their resemblance to a 
pillar? It reminds one of Cleon’s oracle, which was so satisfactorily inter- 
preted by Demosthenes: 

o SpciKcov yap eari paKpov 6 t dXXd? av paKpov. 

All the evidence, then, vanishes on examination ; and it would be easy 
to point out other assumptions which need proof, but no proof is given. 
What proof is there that Zeus Labrandeus was so named because he had a 
lalrys ? Plutarch’s opinion on etymological points does not go for much. 
Labrandeus can only be derived from Labranda, the place of his worship. 
The town indeed may have been named from the axe ; but if I am told this 
makes the axe sacred, I ask whether celery was sacred because Selinus was 
named from it. s Very likely axe-making was the trade of Labranda, as sword- 
making was once of Damascus. Again, what proof is there of any connexion 
between the Cretan and Cariau worship? (.'aria only comes late under 
M\ cenaean influence, and certainly was not the source of it. What proof is 
there that Cnossos worshipped Zeus at all ? Zeus was no doubt post- 
Mycenaean there as he was at Olympia. If Mr. Evans’ chronology is 
right, and I do not question it, Cnossos was destroyed five hundred years 
before we hear of a Zeus in Crete, and when he arrived Zeus no doubt took 
over the < ! ave with the other fixtures, as Apollo did at Delphi. To cap all, 
ilr. Evans has just found another fresco, which depicts a shrine, the roof 
supported by ‘sacred pillars’ (why sacred?), and containing no Zeus and no 
double axe, but a female divinity. 4 Further, why must the axe be regarded 
as a sacred symbol whenever it appears on a vase, whether uptight and tied 
with string, or the head alone, and not equally the head of the sacrificial ox, 
or indeed the cuttlefish and the lotus? Is there no such thing as a decorative 
motive ? The string or fillet serves to connect the offering with the god : so 
in the case of Cylou’s conspiracy, the conspirators who took refuge in the 
shrine fastened themselves by a thread to the statue of Athena, but it has 
never been maintained that they were sacred symbols on that ground. 5 

1 Ridgeway, Early Aj*\ p. 4 13. golden sheaf of corn to Delphi, so Selinus sent 

2 ^ 7>. cit . ]►. 420. golden celery as a tithe: Pint. Dc Pyth. Or. 12. 

3 That Selinus was so named because celery 4 Letter to the Turns. 

growing was a .staple industry, is proved by the 3 Plutarch, Sn(o/>, 12. So in other cases : 

tact that as Mctapontiuni and Heraclea sent a Herod, i. 2d. Time, in, 104. 
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Having shown, as I hope, the essential weakness of the theories, I now 
proceed to the most serious argument of all : namely, that they neglect the 
greater part of the evidence. To read the paper, one would imagine that the 
palace at ( ’nossos was full of double axes, and nothing else; as a matter ot 
fact, there are in the corridor and adjoining chambers no less than eleven 
different signs : 

+ 13- -X 

' 2 3 4 5 6 



These aie engraved in different positions, not only nor chiefly on 'corner 
stones.’ but without rule or regularity. They come together in groups; thus 
we find the first seven all close together, 11 + 7 on one slab, 0 + 7 + 1 on 


another, 11 + 1L on another, thus M. 


uul so forth. 


corridor and store-chambers axes occur seven times, other signs twenty-nine 
times. Are all these divine symbols? Is No. 6 the Cretan Poseidon, No. 7 the 
star of the Cretan Dioscuri, No. 9 the thyrsus of the Cretan Dionysus ? It is 
not legitimate to pick out one of those symbols, even if it occurs a dozen times 
on one pillar, and explain it by a theory which takes no account of the rest, 
especially as they are arranged precisely as they would be arranged if they 
were letters or literary signs. Moreover, there is Phaistos to reckon with. 
There last summer another palace was unearthed, exactly similar to this of 
Cnossos, with corridor-chambers, courtyard, and gate, and with similar signs 
engiaved upon the blocks. This is not explained as another Labyrinth or 
House of the Double Axe ; but what are the axes and tridents and so forth 
doing there ? Finally, nearly all these signs occur on the gems which have 
already been found, and have been interpreted by Mr. Evans already as 
literary signs ; they may be seen on the tables given in vol. xvii. p. o.S4-G of 
this JoarnnJ ; and some at least, including the double axe — perhaps all, I 
have not access to the documents — occur on the inscribed tablets found at 
Cnossos. 1 It is even possible that all these signs were covered up with 
plaster when the place was inhabited ; one, in the bath, is seen just emerging 
from behind a coat of it. 


So also with the cave finds. The nineteen axes form but a small fraction 
of the whole number of articles found ; besides these were here found 20 lance- 
heads, 25 darts, 160 knives, with pins and tweezers, a car drawn by oxen, animals, 
human figures in bronze and lead, draughtmen or something of the sort, and 


1 Nos. S, anil probably 2 alul may bo soon on tlio Plato, Auumd Brit. .SV/i. . I Ut \i. 
Plato II. 


1X.S. — VOL. XXI 


T 
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earthenware vases. Tliere is no move reason for holding that the axes were 
dedicated as the symbol of Zeus, than for calling the lance-heads symbolic 
of Ares, or the hairpins of Aphrodite. All these offerings can be paralleled 
elsewhere, and fall into well-defined classes: and the axes belong to the class 
of things useful or valuable, the smaller ones may he models or toys or fractions 
of the unit of value. All these were dedicated, and in that sense sacred : 
but there was not one sanctity of the knife, and another of the lance, neither 
did axe-head differ from hairpin in holiness. 

It is clear, then, that whatever any one may think about the sanctity of 
the things which deities hold in their hands, or are clothed in, that idea 
cannot be brought in to explain the axes carved in the palaces of Cnossos and 
Plmistos, nor those dedicated in the Dictaean cave. I wish to lay stress on 
this, because I am aware that the sanctity of symbols is believed in by 
many scholars; but if [tihiit om:u) the whole of my argument on that 
head were proved to be wrong by the discovery of a battalion of new 
authorities, such a disaster would not make it lawful to isolate and sanctify the 
axes of the Dictaean cave, or those of the C'nossiau pillar. With that falls the 
whole argument in a heap. No one would have dreamt of canonizing that 
particular pillar but for the significance attached to the axes carved upon it ; 
no doubt it would have been regarded, like that exactly similar one which at 
Phaistos stands in the store-corridor, without signs, as having served the 
humble if necessary purpose of supporting a roof. But for these signs, the sug- 
gestion of Mayer that Labyrinth comes from lulri/s would have been allowed to 
rest in its obscurity. All ancient authorities agree that the Labyrinth was a 
kind of maze; and the palaces of Crete aie the very last thing one would 
describe as a maze. The visitor doubtless would be impressed with fine open 
courtyards and straight corridors ; for the rest, any house looks confusing 
when the walls are just beginning to rise, and the place in its present con- 
dition looks like a collection of' cellars. If the Labyrinth must be identified, 
better dub with this name that series of tortuous caverns, like the ‘Labyrinth’ 
at ( Jortyn, which exists three miles above Cnossos in the hill, but is now closed 
by a landslip . 1 There is nothing to suggest Inhiys in the legendary labyrinth, 
except the sound of the name. No attempt is made to analvse the word 
Labyrinth, to explain the ending, to justify the metathesis of v which is un- 
exampled. On the same principle Tluellen undertook to prove that Alexander 
the (heat was a M elsliman : there is a river in Monmouth, and tlieie is a 
river, look you, in Maecdon also. Crete has yet ninety-eight cities left to 
explore ; it is too soon to explain everything. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

1 Spoilt, Cntr, i. ((,. St into calL a ratio iii” iouml a one in tlm mountain*, in vliieli 

coniti mai Xunplia ‘ laliyiintli,’ \ iii. tjnit In lit had liL lair (Eudocia, 253). 

one h geml tic Jlinutum is lrj.iiwntid as hav- 
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Thk inscriptions here published are for the most part in the Ghizek 
Museum, where I copied them last year when assisting in the preparation of 
the catalogue of the Graeco-Roman rooms. They do not appear to have been 
edited previously, and offer some points of interest. The numbers given are 
those of the new catalogue. 

I. — Ghizeu Museum, No. 9288. 


AIAMONHC TOriGTH 
HMUNAYTOKPATmi 
KAICAfOCMAPKWf'aiT 


GfBAcroYercEBr Am 

C Y NTlANTO CAYFvNKrY 

N£Mf OANOCAfflOY’HrtV;' •, , 
COCIKOCMIOC CKAIAAatieYC' .'//// 
riMNAOAPXOCTHCioiTWNrtKteux: 
ANt'OH KATON A NAPIANTATOYriOAftOC 
C AfArtlAOCfniAOYC e I CTOYroM&ATO 
Ot'M'i CAIAPMtNOMKAlTOaOir 
ANAiAUS f N AAHA N H M A T> * O ('ll MIAt 
c ffn-irmir-Y— ~';aoY ir, -n.ir-w-f 
frr'dfATH roY ntoc av ch a> on ac cr« 
CTfATHTOYNTOf APTtMlM.'AY 

trove ka erxeid> i 


[ T7rtp] aon?]p(a<j [/cat] | Sia/xovi)*; tov Kvpiov \ ppoiv AvTOKpaT[op]p^ | 
Kadrapov M dpKov Ae[p?;]Adw | [KopipoScm] ' AvTa>\vi]i'ov | 2e/3acrro£i Euae- 
/3ov[? Kai\ tov | avvnavTos auTo[f] oIkov, | Nfpeouarov ’Apedm tov 

HI II ^.coaiKoc piot 6 Kai 'A\0aiev<; [erap^ev] | yvpvaaiapyo^ rpv 

tZoiToiv 7rpXe&!9 | avefftjKa tov avhptdvTa tov IIoA(e(U 9 | 2ap«7nBo9, eVtBouv 
etf tovto pera to | e0ov<; SiSopevov Kai to Ao(7r[oa] ] dvaAwOev hairdvqfia 

€K <pikoTipia<;, | eVi [ ] pLvov eirdpx ov Alyvirrov, | tTnoTpaTrj- 

jovvtos Avpifhtov Tacroj/o?, | 0 Tpcni]yovvTo<; ’ ApTepuhwpov | stov<{ Ka 1 
’E 7 T€L(f> L . 


The inscription is on a columnar statue-base of limestone '88 metres high 
and '53 in diameter, one side having been cut flat to receive it; the remainder 
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of l.ln- surface is decorated with acanthus leaves. The letters are, in the first 
seven lines, U2t>-'031 high ; in the rest, 015-02. Date : 181, June 25th. 

The stone was seen by Dr. Petrie about 188(5 lying at Sakha (Xois), 
where he copied it, and appears to have been removed to the Museum three 
or four years ago. It is quoted by S. ile Ricci in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. ] 900, 
vol. xxii. p. 381. 

The name of Commodus has been deliberately erased in 1. 5, every vestige 
of the letters being cut away. A similar erasure has taken place of the name 
of the prefect in 1. 15, but the work has been much less thoroughly done 
there, by merely digging a line through the letters. The traces which 
remain are, however, insufficient to make the restoration of the name possible. 
The nearest in date of the known prefects is Flavius Pris[cus], mentioned 
in a Berlin papyrus of the year 181/2 1 : but his name will not suit. 

The most interesting point in the inscription is the addition of the 
epithet Polieus to the name of Sarapis. So far as I know, this is a unique 
instance of any distinctive cult-title being given to him, apart from 
epithets used in poetry, and forms an exception to the general character 
of the worship of Sarapis in Egypt. There was a curious difference in 
the development of the religious conceptions of the three gods who 
were associated to form the local triad of Alexandria — Sarapis, Isis, and 
Harpokrates. They were originally the deities of the Egyptian village of 
Khakotis, which stood on part of the site chosen by Alexander for his new 
foundation, and were, so to speak, taken over as part of the property. The 
fusion of Greek and Egyptian elements, which took place far more completely 
at Alexandria than elsewhere iu Egypt, was naturally shown in the local 
worship : and, as the influence of the new capital spread over the country, it 
carried with it the supremacy of its gods ; just as had been the case with the 
various capitals of the earlier dynasties and their particular cults. But, in 
spite of Greek influences, Isis remained practically Egyptian : her statues 
were always of Egyptian type, with Egyptian dress, and her temple at 
Alexandria was of Egyptian style. 2 To Herodotus, Isis was represented as 
Demeter 3 : but this identification does not appear to have influenced later 
conceptions of her: she was never equated with any other goddess, but 
constantly localised by a distinctive epithet. Thus, at Alexandria she 
was worshipped as Isis Pharia, 4 Isis Plousia, 5 6 and Isis Sothis : c in the 
layum, she was variously known as Isis Neferses, 7 Isis Nefreinmis, 8 Isis 
Sononais, 9 and Isis Nanaia 10 : at Memphis, Isis of Malalis is mentioned 11 : 
at Akoris, Isis Mochias 12 : at Pathyris, Isis Pathyra 13 : at Koptos, she was y 


1 15.0. U. 12. 

2 JJ i' thill MustHin Cat. Cains, 1 Alexandria,’ 
r>40, 87'.). 

3 H.lt. n. 59. 

4 C.T.C. iii. 4941'-. 

° ’A6i]vaioii iii. 87. 

6 IJ.M. Cut. Cuius, 1121. 


7 B.G.U. 1. 

” Pap. B.M. 353. 

Hcnnathcna xxi. 213. 
114 Pap. B.M. 345. 

11 J.Jt.S. xii. 384. 

12 C.I.G. iii. 4703 1 -. 

13 lice. Trur. x. 140. 
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tov ^wfuiToc; Bed 1 : a graffito from a quarry opposite Gebelen gives the title 
Isis Resakemis 2 : at Hiera Sykaminos she was addressed as Rhodosternos 3 : 
and at Philae, the greatest centre of her worship, she was fitly known as 
Isis Myrionymos . 4 

The Greek treatment of Harpokrates was essentially different from that 
of Isis : he never had distinctive epithets, but was represented by distinctive 
types. Thus on Alexandrian coins, the forms which appear to belong to him, 
rather than to Horus, are the Alexandrian, as a child : as Harpokrates of 
Herakleopolis Magna, — where he was identified, through the local deity Har- 
shef, with Herakles, — carrying a club : as Harpokrates of Mendes, a bearded 
man : as Harpokrates of Pelusium, a youth with a pomegranate : as Harpokrates 
of Canopus, a figure half man, half crocodile : and as Harpokrates of Buto, a 
child on a lotus . 5 

Sarapis, on the other hand, as has been already remarked, never, except 
in this inscription, appears with a distinctive epithet ; and the type under 
which he is represented is always the same — that of the great statue, reporter! 
to be the work of Bryaxis, and to have been originally intended as a figure of 
Hades, which was brought from Sinope by Ptolemy I. or II. and set up at 
Alexandria . 6 The special feature in the development of his worship was the 
way in which, instead of being locally specialised, it absorbed other local cults. 
The name of Sarapis was derived from the Osirian form of Apis — and the 
Osirian' connection with the lower world justified the adoption of the Hades 
statue. But at Alexandria the attributes of Apis dropped out of the popular 
ideas, though preserved in priestly traditions, ns is shown by the dedication of 
a statue of a bull to Sarapis in the reign of Hadrian . 7 It was, however, 
probably in virtue of the Apis connection that Sarapis was installed 
in the great temple of Memphis, which became under the Ptolemies the 
second centre of his worship. At Abydos, the centre of the Osiris-cult, 
Sarapis became identified with, and so supplanted in name, the older deity. 
The votive inscriptions written on the walls of the temple of Seti by Greeks 
are commonly addressed to Sarapis s : and on the stelae of the Graeco-Roman 
period from the cemetery of Abydos, while the scenes show Osiris in his 
Egyptian form seated in state to receive the dead man, the Greek dedications 
are to Sarapis . 6 And, in a trilingual inscription, probably from Abydos, the 
name of Osiris in the Egyptian text is translated by Sarapis in the Greek, 
while the Egyptian name of the dedicator’s father, Psenusire, is rendered as 
Sarapion . 10 

Besides supplanting Osiris, and thus as a Chtlionic god representing the 
Greek Hades in Egypt, Sarapis was equated with Zeus, doubtless in virtue of 


1 U.A. ii. 3rd ser. 177. 

- Il.E.G. iv. 56. 

3 C.I.G. iii 5115. 

4 C.I.G. iii. 191:1'', 1922‘>. 

5 See Ii. S. Pnolr, /I .'/. Cut Cnint, ‘ Alex- 

andria.' p. lviv. 


“ Tacitus, TTist. iv. 83. 

7 G. Botti, liiippnrt sur lr Mim'e Gnrn 
liuiniiin d’ A1e.rant1rit', 1899, p. 51. 
s A. II. Sayee, F.N.Il.A. x. 377. 

See nos. ii. ami iii. 

1,1 C.I.G. iii. 49H9. 
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the position which each held as chief of the gods of his countiy ; and the 
result was a worship under the double name of Zeus Sara pis. Anothci 
identification was made of Sarapis and Helios- — possibly under the influence 
of the priestly traditions of Osiris as a sun-god. The fullest statement 
of this kind is to be found in a graffito from a quarry near Ptolemais, which 
declares 

Etc Zed?, iEdpairr?, AraNHX.to? 'Epfiavovftcs? 

In view therefore of the general character of the development of Sarapis- 
worship, it is interesting to find this example of a distinctive epithet applied 
to him, especially as the epithet is such a peculiarly Greek one. It markedly 
refers to Sarapis as the god of Alexandria, which wars always >) i roXt? to the 
Greeks of Egypt, and of which the dedicator of the statue was a citizen. No 
other Egyptian or Graeco-Egyptian god was, or could have been, given this 
title : which serves to show' how large an influence Greek ideas had exercised 
in this particular cult. 

The deme-name of the dedicator is, as frequently is the case in the Roman 
period at Alexandria, a double one. The Alexandrian denies appear to have 
beer, curiously complicated : besides the combination in this inscription, which 
is not infrequently found, 4 there occur <$?v\al;t0a\dcrcreio<; 6 xai ’A \6aiev<;;' 
( l>v\atji()a\dacreio<; 6 icat TI pd/cXeios,'' A v^ip.T]TopeLO<; 6 teal A i]veio<;,‘ and 
A i\avafidTio<i 6 /cal 'A \0aiev<;. s As these denies also occur singly, it 
seems probable that an Alexandrian citizen could belong to two demes 
at once. 

The statement by the dedicator that he had provided the balance of 
the cost of the statue beyond the usual contribution is one to which I have 
not been able to find a parallel in Egypt. It appears from the leceipts on 
ostraka, that the expenses of erection of statues to the Roman emperors were 
commonly met by a levy on the inhabitants of the district' 1 * 3 4 5 ; but there is no 
evidence that any similar practice obtained in regard to the statues of deities, 
nor would it appear to suit the phraseology of this inscription. Possibly a 
man who had only contributed a certain part of the cost of a statue was 
allowed by custom to have his name inscribed as dedicator : and in this case 
Nemesianus would wish it to be recorded that his gift was not limited 
merely to the amount wdiich entitled him to such honour. 


1 C.T.O. iii. 4863 c . 

- I'.T.H. iii. 4962. 

3 U. Bmiriant, Mfni. Mbs. A rrh . Fntm 
viii. 3, 366. 

4 e.fj. B.G.U. 103 • O.P. 95 

5 O.P. 273. 


7 O.P. 261. 

Q Pap. P>.M. 29.6 Wilt Icon poi root’s the first 
Word to Teixavctfianos { A trji / C ftn Pit >nj /'trsf/t'- 
srh tail/, i. 150). 

11 Wih’hen, H I tech Osfr. i <;. iv ^ 15. 
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II. — Ghtzeh Museum, No. 9210. 



T a/cvfii*; ' llpaic\i)OV ave^O^/ce 9ew p.eyi<XT03 "lepaTriiSi). 

The inscription, in letters - 012-'017 high, is on a sandstone stele ‘335 X 
5 from Abydos. 


III. -Ohizeh Museum, No. 920S 


2*0 
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[ . ]a-jrpaiSov Taijn;? 6vya(jpb$) | [’A]i'ou/ 8 t(o)s pr/Tpo? %evrovi’i(a)$ | 
[ 7 ra]pa tov KVplov Sepa7riSos | [toO] ev ’A/3v(Sa>y <Pape v(co6) 1 . 

On a similar stole to the last, 3 X ’20, from Abydos : letters 009-012 

high. 

These two stelae are of a type commonly found at Abydos, and are given 
here to illustrate the point mentioned above with regard to the identification 
of Osiris of Abydos with Sarapis. The relief is a debased copy of the earlier 
representations of the presentation of the mummy to Osiris and Isis by 
Ami bis, and the characteristic adjuncts of the Egyptian scene are preserved 
— the winged disk and pendent uraei crowning the stele, with the mummy 
lying on the sacred boat below, guarded by two jackals; and uas-sceptres 
Hanking the relief. But the god named in the inscription is Sarapis, whose 
name lias assumed its Roman form of Serapis. 

IV. — Ghizeh Mtsei'm, No. 9300. 


'i 



|-£ I T AP NES 0 YA!fl 
pTNEB 0 YAT°! 

plZINH IWE? 
f ?A'Fn°Z£YHNl' 
THZ YJT EfEATY 
fCAIT-^-NTEKN^ 
ETXHNZ-n.THf^ 


___ 1 



'■ %nam4fiovav | TVe/Sovaro? [ 6ea peyiajr] j 2«rd/»j? Hapev j ftacrTios 
Zi i)]i’i [ ti)<; vTrep eavrov | Kal twv tskpcoi’ \ ev^i/v aa>T>]pia<;. 

This inscription is in fairly good letters OOG-011 high, on a small 
limestone altar '23 X T3 x To. The Museum records do not show where it 
was found. Date : about 200 B.c. 

The name of the goddess to whom the altar is dedicated is noteworthy, 
as an Egyptian title appears to be given almost completely in transcription 
by the Greek. Mr. F. LI. Griffith has suggested as a probable rendering, 
assuming that the endings of the words were slightly modified ‘ Daughter of 
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the daughter of the Sole Lord, the Sole Mistress, the great goddess.’ 
Such a transcription is very unusual: as a rule, when an Egyptian 
name is given in Greek characters, it is altered so as to present a Greek 
form ; while the Egyptiau gods are habitually addressed by the names of 
their supposed Greek equivalents, as will be seen in the next inscription. 


V. — Giiezeii Museum, No. 9246. 



T 7 rep /3acn\eo}<; TT-roAeJ/aafoe /cal Ba<r[tA/crcr?;? KXeo 7 raTpa<c | /cal 
Tpucpa]/'///]'} 7 vvaiKOf /c[at aSeA^ir)? dewv cpiXoiraTopwv \ /cal <pi\a- 

SejXipiov, 'E ppel 'HpatcAet- eV[t | ] a[ . . ]ov 

[ [ ] /cal [t] 7 T 7 r«p^on eV’ 

avBpwv e 7 r[ | ] t[o]u? f]piaei<t eSo^ev Tip 

[ | ]v r ojv op.OTlp.mv rot 9 <rvyy\eveai | 

/cal 7roXe]pdpx>Ti tov YlaOvplrov /cal to[0 AaToiroXiTov (?) | /cal ijyepwv (?)] 

£7 t avhpwv tov<; tov vo\pov oi/covvTa<c ... | e ](9 tij v daipaXeaTUTr/v 

[ | T]of? ySoi/Ao/xeeotv t>/[ | 

7re7r]o[(»;]«ei' evxpv a " r a 7roXA[a j ]o[ . ] /cal 7 to- 

\[e]iTt/cliv [ | ]<bi> [SjtareAet T 019 [ | 

tt]at ISia [ Wp\ I 


This inscription, unfortunately much mutilated, is carefully cut in letters 
■000--00S high between ruled lines on a slab of limestone, the remaining part 
of which measures '20 x '22. According to the Museum Journal, the stone 
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came from Ennent. It is noticed by S. do Ricci in I! w. Arch. 3rd ser . 
xxxviii. p. 30S. Date: SO GO, P..C. 

In spite of the damaged state of the stone, there can be little doubt as 
to the restoration of the names of the king and queen in the first three lines, 
which gives the first instance of the use of the name Tryphaena in an inscrip- 
tion of Ptolemy XIII and his wife. 1 The remainder of the text is only 
sufficient to show that it has contained an honorary decree to some polemarch 
of the Pathyrite nome. 

An important point is illustrated by the dedication of the stele to Hermes- 
Horakles. As soon as the Greeks had established, through their settlement 
at X auk rat is, a regular trading connection with Egypt, the information which 
they gathered concerning the gods of the country was conveyed to their old 
homes, and furnished materials for reflection to the philosophers there. This 
information was, however, of the most superficial kind ; the names of the 
gods, the forms by which they were represented, the manner in which their 
festivals were conducted, whatever outward appearances presented themselves 
most strikingly, were reported ; and upon this basis was built a theory of the 
identity of most of the Greek and Egyptian gods. There was never in Greece 
any true philosophy of religion, or any attempt to inquire into the underlying 
principles and ideas of theological systems; and, consequently, the slightest 
resemblance in outward forms was accepted as sufficient ground for an identi- 
fication ; until the absurdity went so far as to allow Herodotus to state that 
practically all the names of the Greek gods came from Egypt. 

The result of this theory was that, as soon as the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander, and its organisation by Ptolemy, led to the settlement of con- 
siderable numbers of Hellenic or Hellenised veterans in different parts of the 
country, they found themselves quite at home in regard to matters of religion. 
They had no need to build temples or appoint priests of the gods whom they 
had been accustomed to worship, when there were ready to hand temples and 
priests of gods whom their philosophers had declared to bo the same, though 
under different names. So they saved trouble and expense by worshipping 
with the Egyptians. 

These Egyptians, on their side, found no difficulty in accepting the identi- 
fication of gods proposed by the Greeks. The existing Egyptian religion was, 
in tact, a fusion ot many systems; the bases composed probably of successive 
strata of negro and Libyan, Mesopotamian, and Punite theologies, upon which 
had been built an edifice composed of portions taken from all these, and 
varied by fragments of Hittite, Syrian, Persian, and Indian ideas. 2 The 
Greek gods could readily be fitted into this miscellaneous collection: many 
of the Egyptian deities already had three names-— for instance, Ptah-Sokar- 
Osiris ; the addition of a fourth would cause no confusion. 

The alteration in the position of the Egyptian priests probably con- 
tributed to the amalgamation of the gods. Under the native kings of the 


1 n stnlnl tllP 11,11110 in llll His« liption 

tn»m Hfiiiinpolis m tlio Ohi/cli Museum. 


no. 0200, iml.hJi.Ml in JJJ'.If. xx. 107. 

- Sec IYtllP, 7|W (If m, i ((ltd ( ‘n/f.srft m t\ p. 20, 
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old and middle kingdoms, the power of the priesthood seems to have grown 
steadily, and their wealth increased, till the culminating point of the priest 
kings of the twenty-first dynasty. While they occupie l this commanding 
position, it would probably be to their advantage to adopt and multiply gods : 
as every new god coirld be made an excuse for demanding fresh endowments. 
But the position was entirely reversed when Egypt began to be overrun by 
foreign invaders, who took less interest in the gods than in their treasures ; 
and when foreign kings ruled the country, each of whom appropriated as 
much of the temple property as possible. The priests were faced by the 
problem, what to do with their plethora of gods : they had more than they 
could worship in proper style on their diminished income : and yet, when a 
god was once created, he could not be annihilated. So they adopted the 
expedient of amalgamation. 

The dedication to Hennes-Herakles now under consideration is explained 
by this process. In pure Greek theology, there obviously could be no con- 
nection between these gods. But in the Graeco-Egyptian fusion, Hermes 
represented Thoth, and Herakles Ivlionsu. Thoth and Klionsu were both 
lunar gods, and therefore easily identified : and the fact of their identifica- 
tion in the district about Pathyris and Hermonthis is testified by the occur- 
rence of the proper name Khonsthout, which is found in Greek papyri 1 and 
also, Mr. Griffith informs me, in demotic. So the Greeks of Pathyris wor- 
shipped Thoth-Ivhonsu as Hermes-Herakles. 

Another instance of ‘ translation ’ of Egyptian deities into Greek may 
be cited to show the utter confusion to which the theology of Egypt had 
been reduced. There is in the Berlin Museum a dedication, 2 dated in the 
fifth year of Augustus, to Herakles-Harpok rates : where Herakles doubtless 
represents Har-shef, the local form of Homs at Herakleopolis Magna, with 
whom he was there usually identified: and so it was a simple matter to 
equate him further with another Horns, and make a compound Herakles- 
Harpokratos out of two gods who originally had no single attribute in 
c< immoii. 


VI. — Ghizeh Museum, No. 922d. 


cm ^CKAienArA 0 UIMirKCJlATmAl(jlftlKKAAVjNITtJII<AI 0 eof IA 6 JI 
fNAfXcNTYMN/ciArxCJIKjKWCJNOeeTH/AnOT HWefACeYMeA/KHC 
KAIIYCT A 0 Y -HH 4 tlCMAT(Tt/r I M. H M£ N GJlt’IAOTIMtOC 

A A I f'ONTI Yfpl HAkKOY AYPWAI OY06 Oil AOYT OY K/ 

T YMNACIAPaHCANT O tmiAlJLJNOeeT^LCA^ TO C Ylf 
AYPHAUWT 7 AAIK 0 N OUT oYffWMPQJ 
JNO8fTHCANI0l BYPATH AUG 
K A I £ tlSXTM 0 N 0 C r W N A C I A P X H C A N ‘ 

LAlplGlKLARffTHC l£ PACOYMTAlKf 
YMNACIAPXH KOTCjf 

r T 0 Y C TT f CJTOY 


MCI 0 

GKOYAYPHAI 

?OCKAlArcoi/oe£TH C A NTOC 


A4-P0AICI0Y 
NCJIMAPKOY 

iapxhcantoc 

YTFfA-K-eJUUrA— 


p C KAITYCtYk HC C YN OAOY 
I + HTI Cy( ATI T£TIMHM.€ n cjn 

4* A /a A £ N U 0 A o- 


E. <j Louvre pap. 5*11. 
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EuToyok /cal eir dyaflw M dp Ago A z7pp\t'o> M uacaXiatvi tu> /cal P)eo$l\m, \ 
iviip'yto yv [ xvckt ibpxyp ical aycovoOeTp, utto t/]^ t€pas OvpeAi/crj^ j Kai ^v/ttuc/]^ 
crvvoBov, \jn](f>icrp.aTi TeTi/x/jpeyo), <f>i\.OTtpoo^ | aAtcf/oi/Ti, via/ M tip/cov 
AvprjXlov 0 eocptAov tov ical ’ Acj/poStcriov \ yvpvaaiapxpaavTOS ical aytpvo- 
OeTij/ravTos, vlwvw Mdp/rou | AvppAlov E v8aipovo<i tov /cat A/f/pobicriov yv/x- 
vaaiapy/jaavros | ical dycovo6eT>]aai/TO ?, OvyarpihSi \I ap/cov A vprfKiov Ie- 
pa/cos tov | /cal TLv&a(p.oiio<; yvpvacnapXpo'avTOS /cal aya/vodeT/jaavTos, \ 
UTrdvTwv biro t»/s lepas 6vpeAucr)<c ical £ vcttuc »)? avvoSov \ Trpqyova>\v Yey]^- 
l'atTtapXp/coTMv ifrr)cf)L<TfJ.aTi TeTiprjpevoov | [e]Too? i rpooTov, tba/re v&6 A/. 

The marble tablet on which this inscription is cut, measuring ‘2.5 X '065, 
lias been much broken, but practically nothing has been lost. The letters 
are fairly well cut, *01- , 012 high, except in the last line, where they are '02. 
The general tenor of the inscription, and the use of marble, make it highly 
probable that it comes from Alexandria. The date is about 250 A.D., in the 
first year of some unnamed emperor : as M. Seymour de Ricci has pointed 
out to me, the gentile names of the father and grandfather of the dedicator 
show that it cannot be much earlier. 

This text adds a fresh association to the number of those already known 
to have existed at Alexandria. Such associations as the one here named, 
which was connected with the theatre and gymnasium, probably supplied the 
nuclei out of which grew the circus factions which in Byzantine times 
absorbed all the interests and energies of the people of Alexandria. 

The catalogue of ancestral honours is very characteristic of this period. 
There was, it is true, a substantial reason for pride in the fact that a man’s 
ancestors had been gymnasiarchs : as Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have shown 
reason to suppose that this conferred exemption from poll-tax. 1 But minor 
distinctions are freely recorded : perhaps the most remarkable example is an 
inscription of the reign of Caracalla, at Alexandria, where the magistrate by 
whom it was set up gives the names of, and petty offices held by, twenty-nine 
of his anccstois, relatives, and connexions. 2 


VII. — Ghizeh Museum, No. 9293, 

YHE P AYTOKPATOPOEKAIC A POE 

WMSIfj E E B A ETOYfEPMANI 

KOYTYXH CKAITOYrtANTOEOIKOY 
AYTOYH PAOE A METI CTH I CO P O C KAI 
riAICOC AMOOTEPOinACOTOE 
K OAAOYOOYIATPOITH N ANOIKO 
A O AA H N E HCANTOKATEY 
EEBEIAN E tl A T A O CO I 
ETOYCEBAOAAOY AyTO 
K PAT O POCKAICAPOC 

e b a c t o y 

" EPAAAN1K.OY n A X CON fin 


1 /> i‘tii Innir/nt’. Pup. ii. [». 221. 


- Ali-\an<liia Museum, no. 10S. 
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Tirtp Avt ok pin epos K aiaapoc; | [Ao]/x«.t[(c»'ou] 'l.eftao'Tov Veppavi j kov 
Kal tov irdvTO'i oikov \ avrov llpa deu pLeylary 'Qpo<; icai | Ilaicov 
apt^OTupoi II(tf0T09 | KoAAoiidou larpol ryv iivoiko \ hopyv eTr\oi\y<ravTo KaT 
ev | crefieiav eir dyad a>- | e'-rou? e( 3 $dp.ov A vto KpitTopos Kat'crapo? | [Ao/it- 
Tiavov ] SeftaiTTOv | [V^eppavtKOV, iij. 

The limestone stele on which this inscription is cut, in letters -018- 023 
high, is of Egyptian shape, with rounded pediment, in which is the winged 
disk with pendent uraei, and measures ‘79 X ’52. Under the disk are two 
roughly cut cows, facing each other. The date is May 13th, 88 a.d. 

The main interest of the inscription lies in the dedication to Hera, which 
is almost unique in Egypt. It is true that at Naukratis the Samians built a 
temple to Hera the great goddess of their home 1 : but the early cults of 
Naukratis were isolated from the rest of Egypt. In Graeco-Egyptian theology 
Hera hardly ever appears. Herodotus states that she was one of the Greek 
deities whose names did not come from Egypt 2 : in other words, that she did 
not resemble any particular Egyptian goddess. Only in the extreme south, 
at Elephantine, she was equated with the cataract-goddess Sati 3 ; and 
the temple of Sati there was known to the Greeks as the Heraion 4 : and at 
Thebes there was also a building called the Heraion in Greek documents 8 . 
But at Alexandria, where it might have been expected that traces of her 
worship would be found, there is no mention of her in inscriptions and no 
representation of her on terracottas or coins, except for a single type of Hera 
Argeia on a tetradrachm of Nero. 0 It is therefore somewhat remarkable to 
find two physicians, who, to judge by their names, were of Egyptian race, 
dedicating a building to Hera, apparently as a purely Greek goddess, and with 
the Greek associations of the cows given in the relief. 

In the second and eleventh lines of the inscription, the name of 
Domitian has been erased, as usually occurs. 

VIII. — Ghizeh Museum, No. 1)230. 

APTEMI AoS 
PEPTAIHS 

’Ap-rejatSov | n epyaiyi;. 

This inscription is cut on a roughly panelled slab of blue marble 
■29 X '35, in letters -02- 028 high. Date — fourth century B.c. 

The find-spot of this stone is unfortunately not recorded : but the only 
place in Egypt from which it is likely to have come is Naukratis. In any 
case, it represents a local Hellenic cult transported into Egypt by Greek 
colonists : Artemis of Perga would stand for any Pampliylian settlers, in the 
same position as Zeus for the Aeginetans, Apollo for the Milesians, and Hera 
for the Samians at Naukratis. 

4 J. 1*. Mahatly, Ilcrmathcna, 1S96, p. 273. 

5 Turin pap. 1. 

b ti.M. Cat. Cvinb t ‘Alexandria/ 132. 


1 Hdt. ii. 178. 

- Hdt. ii. 50. 

J C.l.C. iii. 4893 ; M. L. Struck, Dyn. Ptol. 
p. 251, no. 95 . C.l.L. iii. 75. 
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IX. — Giijzkii Museum, No. ‘>801 . 


AIIYNEl + HBAN 

\ E PMH NIANE6H|<E 


] ' Aprep-tcwpov | [ ]«? avi>e(f»jf3ttni | [ jEppiji’ 

(h'tOt)Kt. 

Only half of the black granite statuette base, on which this is cut 
remains: it measures '(>7 high x 'IS in diameter. The letters, '1100 — '01 
high, are apparently of the early part of the second century n.c. 

The adoption in Egypt of the Greek associations of ephebi belonging to 
the same year has been known previously from inscriptions found at 
Soknopuiou Nesos in the Fayurn. 1 Theio, the dedications were to the local 
god Soukhos: in this instance the object of worship was Hermes, doubtless in 
his Greek eharactei as patron of the gymnasium rather than as identified 
with any Egyptian deity. 


X— Ghizeh Mlseum, No. D2C7. 
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iNseiin-TioNS Below. 


(1) EIMIMENE2IEPHCIITPATIHC 
onAoiciNAPnroc>KAicAPoc 
ENnOAEMOICHAAPEOLGE 
PAnriN>nOAAAAENEYCE 
BEEUGEONEPrOICMEMOrHK 
CnMATlKAIGYMnrHPAO 
KAAEmN>OYNEKEriAIN 
CANTECEnEYTAKTOiC 
'NTECAO^POCYN 1 


(:j) EICKAICAPMET ACAYTOKPA 
TnPEICKOIPANOCECTn>EIC 
BACIAEYCnEAnKEKPONOY 
flAICArKYAOMHTHC 

ZHNAMETANKPONIAHNYt I 
ZYTONAPri KEP 
AMAflPOC^PON 
riONENN 
AINEcjAA 
IN A 

(1) 


(2) TPEILr APTEKPONOYEN 
MENAAEA(|)EOIOYCTEKE 
TOPEA>ZEYCKAmTPITA 
TOCAAI AHCENEPOICINA 
NACEEI >TPIX0AAEnAN 
AAEAACTAIEKACTOC 
FMMOPETIMHC>HTOI 
YNEAAXONriOAIHN 
NAlEMENAIEI>riA/ 
INAI AHEAEAA 
N H E F 0 E N T A > 

(4) ArPIOCICTI AElKATETOC 
A I C AHMON Afl A NT A >n A 
NOCOPECCINOMOIOKATEI 
AAnNALc})OIBOIO> AN A PE 
AYAPXONTACKAAEflN 

kataegnoeeka[:ton> 

9NOYCIEPH ACEjQ 
<O.QNTEEYNEP 
EILEKATONAICnAN 
CAYKABANTOC 

A I 


[’Apes', Apes /4poToAo(yt] puuipuve T{t)i^ea-nr\PjT(i. 


VApi pev eg (epps arpan^ /s | dirXoiaiv apcoyos, 
Ka/crapos | ev iroXipois >}8’ "Apeos Oe .pinranr 
7 TuWa 8 t v evae , [ 3 eea(<j )i Otoiv epyois pepuyijK^a] | 
ctc opan kui Ovpio yijpao [ s oi)]k dXeyioi' 
ovveK tVau [;/] : craj'Tes err ivtuktoio [filoiu \ 
vov\v re aao^>poavi»)[v, r' darol erreKXeiaai 1 . 


(-) Uoaeicaov ’yanjo^e Kvai’o^alra. 


I pels 7 dp re \\povov e(i)'p'ev u8eXif>eoi o&s revce'To 'Pea, 
Zet^s Kayio, rpira to s S A(S?/s evepoiaiv d lvdacrer 
Tpixdd 8e iruv\\j\a 8e8aarai, eKaaros | [S’] eppope rtpPp;' 
V T0L I [ey]<w eXa^ov rroXiijv | [aXa] vaiepev alei, 

7raX [Xo/eei/jcoi/, A(S?/s S’ e\a j [^e £o(£c/]p 7^p\o\evTa. 
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(3) Zev KvSicrre, peyiare, fce\a[tv6<f>e> ? aidepi valmv. 

Ei? Kataap, pey as avroKpd j r atp, els Kolpavos eareo- 
els | /3am\evs , dt eS(OKe K povov | 7 rat? ay KvXopprys' | 

Zijva peyav K povlByv v\jrl j txjyov dpyiKe\pauvov 

. . . ] ' dpa Trpotypov [ ] 7 top evv . . [ 

] . aiV€<f)t\\ I . . ] 

(4) [ ] 

’A ypios iandei Kar eros | Si? Bfjpov drravra 
Ila | jto? opecrcrivopoio Km' et\\air[i\vas f&ot'/Soto 
clvBpe [ Sit’ dp^ovras Ka\eav | Kara edvos eKacrrov’ | 

[tout e]0vovs leprjas eas | [#e] yoSivre rrvvep | [you?] 
els eKarov Si? 7ratt | [ro? dpi i]? \vKa(3avros \ [dyi/Xat]* 

These inscriptions are carved on the four faces of a limestone stele 
•975 x "45 x ‘36 : on each face there is a sunk panel, with reliefs, and a line 
of lettering clown either side of the panel : below these, a row of ‘ Canopic ’ 
figures, and, lower again, the main inscription. The stele comes from 
Alexandria, and may be dated to the end of the first century B.c.: the letters 
are 'Olo-'OS high. 

The reliefs in the panels are obviously connected in idea with the 
epigrams below them. The first side, the text on which is addressed to Ares, 
shows the bust of a soldier with a shield and crossed sp>ears below : the 
second, in honour of Poseidon, has below a similar bust a sea-horse : the 
third, in honour of Zeus, an eagle : while the fourth has some creature too 
damaged for recognition. 

So far, the conception of the whole work is Greek, and the motives 
obvious. But the rows of ‘ Canopic ’ figures below are more puzzling : and 
neither Mr. Griffith, who has assisted me in identifying the figures, nor I, can 
suggest any connexion between them and the rest of the composition. The 
following, according to Mr. Griffith, are the gods represented — passing on each 
side from right to left, 

(1) Osiris: Horns: Isis: [Nephthys ?] 

(2) Thoth : Ainon : Mat, 

(3) [ ] : Shu : Tefnut : Hatlior. 

(4) Ra : Atum : Nut. 

He suggests that the underlying idea is probably astrological : thus, the 
opposite sides (4) and (2) are headed by Ra and Thoth for Sun and Moon : 
(1) has Osiris, possibly for the planet Jupiter, and the lost figure in the front 
of (3) may have been Geb, the planet Saturn. To each of these leaders were 
then added his usual associates in Egyptian religious tradition. 

Such a wealth of ‘ Canopic ’ figures is quite novel, and may throw some 
light on the nature of these representations. The earlier vases, which were 
made in sets of four to take the viscera of dead bodies when extracted during 
H.S. — VOL. XXI. 
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the process of mummification, and were crowned witli heads of the four genii 
of Amenti. are well-known. But, though these may have suggested the 
form of the later ' Canopi,’ there does not appear to be any other connection. 
The name ( ’anopus for this class of figures is derived from Rufinus, who 
described them as earthenware vases with heads of deities. 1 But he does 
not mention any relationship between them and funeral ceremonies. 
Hitherto, the t\pes known have all been ascribed to Isis and Osiris, whose 
place in the lower world might justify tracing the origin of the form to the 
older class: these types occur on coins,- in terracotta, and, in one instance 
at anv rate, in bronze. 5 But the collection of deities leprcsented on this 
stele goes strongly against the theory, as the majority of them are not 
connected in any way with the dead. It seems to me probable that these 
vases with heads of gods were a local product of Canopus, and got their name 
from the place of their origin. That great pleasure resort of the Alexandrians 
may well have supplied these grotesque tonus of gods, the particular shape 
ot which may have been first adopted at a venture, and afterwards perpetuated 
as it caught the public fanev. The figures of Osiris and Isis would naturally 
be the most popular : but this stele shows that any deity might be treated in 
this manner. 

The Homeric quotations offer some points of interest. The lines down 
the sides of the panels are respectively from II. E. 31, Od. i. 528, and II. ]?. 
412. The epigram on the second face is taken bodily from II. O. 187 If., and 
in the first line lias the reading t« Kporov rejected by Aristarchus, as well as 
TtVe-ro Pea like most MSS. ; while in the second line it varies from the 
leceivi d text, which gives uvacrcrwv as the last word. The epigram on the 
third side contains a line and a half from II. is. 204-5, the only noticeable 
variant, in which is iiyKvXoppTi^ for uyKvXn/xprew. 

To the foregoing inscriptions from Ghizeli I desire to add two others of 
interest. 

XI. 



‘ /lot En'}. 11. *J|>. 

1 liulin Mhm'Vuii, no. 
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AttoXXcovi 'TXTtj;' J ’ AprepuSi <Ya>cr<f>6p(p' j ’ Aprep-tSi ’EivoSta' | A pro? 
Eireww' | I XpatcXel K.aXXtviK(p' [ ' AttoXXq>vios | 8toi/c7^T)]S. 

This inscription is beautifully cut, in letteis "Ol-t-'ORS high of the latter 
part of the third century b.c., on a slab of fine limestone, which was bought 
by Professor Petrie in 1899, and is now in the Fitzwilliain Museum at 
Cambridge. He considers that there is little doubt that the stoue was found 
at Kojitos. 

The group of gods to whom this dedication is addressed is purely Greek, 
alike in association and in epithets. 


XII. 

T AYfHMoC KAMTOYPNlkN°C APMANIAhC 
XIAlArxoCAtrWH»c|i rtMlNH C XIA Atf 
HtMINHC IlTITPonoC rAAMACAKoriTANIWtC 
£fIIKHNC/lN CrTITPOnoCMYCIACTHC KATO £nl 
0PAKHC eni ACAMATiAc fm AirfnTOYlAlor 
AofoY 

ZHfAC £TH Nl 

T. A vpijXios KaXirov pinai’ 6s An roXXanuSps, | %A tap^os Xeyiwvos 18' 
TepLivris, j(_iX{iap^os) Xey(iwvos) j iy' Yepilv^s, H-rriTpoTros FaXXias ’Akovi- 
Tavucrjs, | eVd Tpoiros) ki)v<twv , eiriTpoiros Mucr/«v tP/s kiitco, tV/(rpo 7 T 09 ) | 
(?)paK>)s, <STTt(TpOTros) AeXp.aTias, thn\Tpo7ros) Alyvirrov ISlov | Xoyov. \ Qjaas 
err) ve . 

The stone — a slab of marble — on which this inscription is cut was offered 
in 1882 by a Greek dealer to M. Maspero. who made a copy of it; but, 
before he could conclude negotiations, the dealer disappeared. Maspcro’s 
copy was published by E. Miller in the Rev. Arch. i. ser. 3, p. 207 : but no 
more was heard of the stone till 1899, when it turned up in a dealer’s shop 
in Cairo, from which I got a squeeze by the aid of Mr. J. E. Quibell. It was 
stated by the first dealer to have come from Senballaouin (Mendes). As 
there were two small errors in the original publication, ACriHNOC in 1. 
2 and ©PAKC in 1. 5, and the lines were wrongly divided, it seems worth 
while to republish it in facsimile. 

The date of the inscription is about 200 a d. : it is valuable as giving 
the official career of a man who held ultimately the post of Idiologus of 
Egypt, as to which very little is known, except that the holder was a 
Roman, probably of equestrian rank, appointed directly by the emperor to 
supervise the financial administration of Egypt ; while nominallv subordinate 
to the prefect, he was virtually independent of his control, in view of the 
manner of his appointment . and thus could keep a check on the prefect’s 
management ol the revenue, in the interests of the emperor. 

r 2 
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I have to thank the authorities of the Ghizeh Museum for permission to 
publish nos. i.-x. and of the Fitzvvilliam Museum for no. xi.: also M. Seymour 
do Ricci for looking over the proofs of this article, and comparing inv 
readings of the Ghizeh inscriptions with those of M. Jouguet and, in the 
case of no. x., of M. Bouriant, which are in his hands. The restoration of 
the epigrams on sides 1 and 4 of no. x. is mainly due to the assistance of 
Professor Ernest Gardner. 

J. G. Milne. 



THE GREEK HOUSE. 


The prevalent notions about the Greek house, however much they have 
varied from one another, have usually agreed on certain essential characteristics ; 
indeed, it may almost be said that there is a general consensus of opinion 



Fig. 1. — {( t ) Greek House (Conventional Plan). 
After P. Garduer and Jcvons, p. 36. 
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( b ) Homeric House (Conventional Plan). 
After J.E.S. vii. p. 173. 
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29 + 

aniony archaeologists in favour of a normal plan such as that given in P. 
Gardner and Jevous’ Manual of Grcelc Antiquities. According to this plan 
the Greek house consists of two courts; the first, which is entered through a 
vestibule from the street, is called the auSpanuTm : it is the court of the 
men, and is surrounded by colonnades, out of which open the living and 
sleeping rooms of the male members of the household. Behind this is a 
passage, closed by the /aeravAov or /re'cravAo? dvpa, leading into a second 
court called the lyvi'ctiKwriTi 1 ,, or court of the women. At the back of this 
second court is the deep recess known as the i raara? or TTpoaTcf ; on the other 
sides are colonnades ; and around the court are the living and sleeping rooms of 
the women, the largest and most important, the fG'Aa/ro? and dg<£(#uAago?, 
being on either side of the Traarcf. 

Of course all who have written about the subject have recognised that 
this normal plan was subject to modifications dependent upon the situation 
and other conditions: in particular, it was evident that in the crowded areas 
of an ancient city it was often impossible to command the necessary space, 
and that poorer people had to content themselves with one court. But such 
arrangements have generally been regarded as deviations, the two-court house 
being the noinial type; in particular, it has been thought essential that the 
flout door should lead, not into the women’s quarters, but into the avhpa>viTi<>, 
the proper place for the reception of guests. And moreover, owing chiefly to 
the analogy of this normal Greek house, it has been supposed that in the 
Homeric house also the quartern of the women lay at the back of tile Hall of 
the Men and were entered through it. The whole theory is consistent and 
plausible, and it is with some diffidence that I call it into question. But I 
venture to think that it is difficult to reconcile with the evidence of ancient 
writers, that it is inconsistent with such remains of ancient Greek houses as 
have actually been preserved, and that we can easily see how the erroneous 
notion may have arisen. It appears then that there is need for a le- 
considerntiou of the whole question , the present article must be regarded 
only as an outline sketch, to indicate the lines on which the reconstruction 
must proceed. 

In the case of the Homeric house, there is happily no need to review the 
literary evidence, because this has already been done by Mr. My res in the 
last number ol the Ihllenie Jvuriuil. 1 His main contention seems to me 
indisputable. It is difficult, if not impossible, to understand many passages 
of the Odyssey, if one assumes that the women's quarters lay behind the 
men’s hall, and that the main access to them was by a door in the back of 
that hall; and I think Mr. Myres is also right in maintaining that so strange 
an assumption must have arisen from the analogy of the conventional notion 
of the Hellenic house with two courts. How closely the conventional plans 
ot the Homeric and the historic house resemble each other may be easily 
realised by a glance at Fig. 1, a and b, where the two are reproduced side by 
side. This comparison probably suggested also the usual explanation of the 

1 J.Il.S. xx. [ 1 . 1SS iijq. 
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two courts at Tiryns as the men’s and the women’s courts of the same house 
— a theory not maintained by any arguments, but assumed as self-evident by 
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fore-court, court, hall, anrl chambers — for the use of the men and the women 
respectively is contrary to probability and to our knowledge of the society 
at least of the Homeric age. Sir Richard Jebb has pointed out that this 
duplication, and the isolation of women which it implies, is fatal to any 
attempt to explain the Homeric palaces on the analogy of the house at 
Tiryns; but the difficulty disappears when we realise that we have to deal 
at Tiryns not with one house, but with two, and that each of these, like 



Fig. 3. — Palace at Mycenae. 

A. Court C. Eschars. 

B. Hall D. D. Women’s quarters. 


that at Mycenae, probably had its own women’s quarters though not a 
separate women’s court. At Mycenae, as Mr. Myres remarks, much of the 
action of the Odyssey could easily find its place. 

Neither at Tiryns then, nor in the houses described in the Homeric 


1 J.H.S. vii. 170. 



Fig. 1.— Delos. House W. of Sacred 
Lake. 



Fig. 5.— Delos. House N. of Sacred 


Lake. 



Fig. 10. — Fomi’ei. A 
Small House. 

The plans of tlie houses on Delos a 


A. Court. 


B. Pastas or eoriespoi 
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poems, do no find any historic justification for the supposed Hellenic house 
of two courts: uii the contrary, we find that this imaginary Hellenic house 
has l>een itsell the cause of etror in the interpretation both of Homer and 
of Tityns. We must next see what evidence there is for the existence of two 
courts in the house of the fifth and fourth centuries before our era. 

Unfortunately no house of the fifth or fourth century has hitherto been 
found in a complete enough state for us to form any satisfactory notion 
of its plan, but at Delos the French excavators have brought to light 
seveial houses of the ensuing period. Though these houses differ among 
themselves in situation, in general conditions, and in many details of 
their arrangements, they have several features in common. Each of them is 
built round a single couit; there is usually a colonnade round this court, at 
least on its north aud east sides ; the court is hardly ever in the middle of the 
house, but more towards the south and west ; sometimes it is only separated 
by a wall from the road in one or both of these directions. Either at the 
north or the north-east comer of the court there is almost always a deep 
lece.-s, evidently corresponding to the iraara^ devised to catch the winter 
sun and to escape the wind ; the aspect of all these Delian houses is doubtless 
dictated by the prevalent N. E. winds, which sweep down with great force 
through the channel between Tenos and Myconos, and are bitterly cold in 
winter. Another feature common to most of the houses is a large room 
opening by doois and windows on to the court, and evidently to be identified 
as the di'hpoov or guest-loom for entertainments. In some cases there 
are indications of stairs loading to an upper story; but nowhere aie there any 
traces of a second court . 1 There are some dangers in arguing from these 
Delian houses of the third and second centuries to houses in Athens a couple 
of centuries eailier; but it is unlikely that we should find no trace in the 
houses ut the rich merchants uf Delos of luxurious arrangements that were 
already customary in Athens. We should expect the earlier Attic houses to 
be simpler, not more elaborate. And this inference is borne out by almost all 
the literary evidence. 

lo classical scholars the most familiar picture of the Attic house is 
that iu Plato’s Protagoras, de-cribing the hospitable mansion of Oallias, 
the porticoes around its court where the distinguished guests held their 
discourses, and the chambers where some ot them slept. There is, how- 
ever, no direct leterencc here to a second court, though the women of the 
house must doubtless have had some separate living rooms into which they 
could let, ire when the court was thus occupied. 

Ihe clearest information as to the fifth or early fourth century is given 
us by Xenophon, who puts into the mouth of his master Socrates or of his 
lavomite character Ischomaehus main remarks that probably reflect his own 
opinions; he evidently had a keen interest in the subject. The question of 


1 Hit: toci'k houses KTtutly iliaeoveieil ;it mteieuees litre iliawu horn the houses at 
1'iitut still leiuain uij|.uUi-,heil ; hut 1 am Delos, 
liilmmeel that they euutuiu, in yeiitial, the 
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aspect was regarded by liim as paramount : ‘ if a house faces south/ he says, 

‘ the sun will shine into the pastas in winter, and in summer it will he high 
over our heads and over the roof, and so we shall have shade. Accordingly 
we should build the rooms that face south higher, so that the winter sun 
may not be excluded from them, and the rooms facing north lower, that the 
cold winds may not penetrate into them. * In all this t here is no hint of 
more than one court. Aristotle almost repeats the same advice. • Both for 
pleasure and for health a house should be breezy in summer and sunny in 
winter ; and this will be the case if it faces the south and is not of equal breadth 
all round .' 2 This last word, laoirkaTJ)?, might confuse ns, in relation to 
X enophon’s recommendation that the house should be built higher on the 
north, but for the Delian houses, which at once illustrate Aristotle’s words 
and give their explanation. The northern chambers, into which the low 
winter sun can shine from the court, are built deeper ; while on the southern 
side the chambers are either shallower or altogether absent. It is evident 
that if there were two courts to consider, this heightening or broadening of 
one side would complicate the plan, and would requiie some modification; 
and the absence of any reference to two courts may fairly be taken to imply 
that there were not two courts to refer to. Moreover, that this one court, 
approached directly from the front door, was the place where the women of 
the house were usually to be found is shown by the statement of Plutarch 
that ‘ in old days, before everybody kept a porter, it was customary to knock 
on the door wdth a stick before entering a house, in order that a stranger 
might not come on the mistress or the daughter of the house, or a slave 
being chastised or the maid- servants screaming .’ 3 

Perhaps no other document gives us such a good notion of the arrange- 
ments ot a Greek house as the speech against Euergus and Mnesibulus, 
commonly attributed to Demosthenes. The victim of these marauders 
relates 4 how they broke into his house by the garden door, intruding on his 
wife and children, who were having their lunch in the court (ev rfj av\f/). 
They seized and carried off by violence all the furniture and household stuff; 
but the female slaves, who were in the tower that formed their quarters, 
shut themselves in when they heard the noise, and so saved its contents from 
being plundered. A certain Hagnophilus, who was passing bv, was hailed by 
the neighbour’s slaves; lie did not think it proper to enter the house in the 
absence of the master, but saw from the neighbouring plot the goods being 
carried off and the robbers coming out of the house. Here it is evident that 
there was only one court, entered by a back door from the garden as well as 
by a front door from the street; that the women of the house used this court 
freely, and resented intrusion, and that they had also special quarters of their 
own, in what is here called a tower t irvpyos ). 

So far we have avoided passages which make any explicit distinction 
between dvSpcoviTis and ywai/auHm-. The existence of these two words, 
pel Imps more than anything else, has led, il not to the invention of the two- 


3 Dc Curio*, o. 


1 Mt m. iii. b. 


- Oic. i. 6. 
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court theory, at least to its general acceptance and retention. But their 
usage by Greek writers does not really lend much support to the theory. 
Xenophon, in making Ischomachus describe his house, 1 mentions the 
dvSpcovlTis and yviraiKcoviTi 1 ;, and states that the latter was shut off by a 
strong door, so as to protect its contents and to enable the master to control the 
intercourse of the male and female slaves ; but it is clear that these objects 
would be as well or even better attained if the ywaiiccoviTis were a sort of 
keep or Trvpyos than if it were another court. In Lysias, tie caedc 
Eratosthenis, the speaker describes his household arrangements with some 
detail. 2 He had ‘a small double house, the upper and lower floors 
corresponding, in dvBpcov2ri<; and y wauccovlTis ’; when his child was born, for 
the sake of his wife’s safety and convenience, he changed quarters with the 
women, and he lived upstairs, they downstairs. Accordingly, when he 
brought a guest home to dinner, he entertained him upstairs. Neither 
civSpaivlTis nor lywaiKcoviTis seems to have a definite meaning, and their 
usage varies in different writers. 'AvBpcoviTis seems often to be merely an 
expansion of dvBpcov or dvBpcoves, the guest-chamber or chambers for the 
entertainment of male guests, the sense in which it is used by Vitruvius. 
YvvaLK(ovlri<; sometimes means the quarters of the women of the house, 
including slaves ; sometimes, on the other hand, it seems to mean the court 
and surrounding rooms for family use, in which the women lived when no 
guests were present. Thus in Lysias iii. 7, a man is charged with coming 
drunk one evening to another man’s house, forcing open the door, and so 
entering the ywaiKwviris, where some women of the family were. This 
suggests the passage of Plutarch about the custom of knocking before 
entering a house lest the women might be surprised within (iv peato), 
evidently in the av\rj ; and Vitruvius expressly identifies the court entered 
immediately through the front door, and the chambers surrounding it, as the 
ywaiKCdviTP 

There remain several passages in which the perav\o<i or peaav\o<j 
6vpa is mentioned ; and this, especially in its second form, has usually been 
interpreted as the door between two courts, while peravAos has also been 
given a similar meaning, on the analogy of peralxpiov and pedopiov. But 
neither explanation is necessary ; /xeVavXo? may perfectly well mean behind 
the court, on the analogy of many other compounds with pera ; and peaav\o<; 
may mean within the court, just as peaoyaios means inland or peo-ovv/cTios 
in the middle of the night. The evidence of etymology being ambiguous, 
that of usage becomes paramount ; and, if we exclude the opinions of late 
grammarians or scholiasts, who interpret the word according to their etymo- 
logical theories, not from any knowledge greater than we possess about the 
ancient Greek house, we find that usage is decidedly in favour of the mean- 
ing ‘ behind or within the court,’ not ‘ between the two courts.’ The clearest 
evidence is offered by the house already quoted from Lysias dc caedc 
Eratosthenis. This house cannot, from the description, ’nave had two courts ; 


1 Occ. ix. 2. 
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yet the master, when locked by his wife into his upstairs bed-room, hears in 
the night both the front door and the fieravXo ? opened. Here the peTavXos 
can only be a door at the back of the court, leading into the rooms then 
occupied by his wife and her attendants. We can hardly doubt that the 
strong door shutting off the women’s quarters mentioned by Xenophon, and 
the door of the women’s tower which is mentioned in the speech against 
Euergus, are also to be identified .with the fieravX o? Ovpa, though the fact 
that the word is not used in either case may perhaps imply that the name 
was not universally recognised. A precisely similar arrangement, a passage 
with a strong door, leading from the court to the women’s rooms, is described 
by Achilles Tatius , 1 though his date makes his evidence of little value. And 
there is no early reference to the peravXof which implies that it lay between 
two courts. It appears therefore that the usage of the term p.eravXo<{, so far 
from confirming the existence of two courts, tells against the existence of 
more than one. 

An interesting example of the use of the term peaavXoi Ovpcu occurs in 
Euripides’ Alcestis. Admetus, entertaining Heracles as his guest at the 
moment of his bereavement, bids his servants show the hero into the separate 
guest-chambers, which have an access outside the house, and to shut the Ovpcu 
pecravXoi, that the sound of wailing may not reach the guest as he feasts . 2 
It is obvious that it would be useless for this purpose to shut a door of com- 
munication between the two courts of the house, or between the men’s and 
the women’s quarters ; the door referred to must be a door of communication 
between the house and the guest rooms. It may however be doubted whether 
any serious inference can be drawn from this passage as to the Greek house. 
The whole arrangement is dictated by stage exigencies and convention. Since 
the death and funeral of Alcestis was assigned to the middle door, it was 
clearly necessary that Heracles should be led into a side door, representing 
the entrance of a separate set of chambers, whence he was later to emerge for 
his famous scene with the slave; and so the Ovpcu peaavXoi are to be 
imagined by the audience as separating the two sets of rooms in which the 
action behind the scenes is supposed to take place. Curiously enough, this 
passage from the Alcestis gives us the clue to what is otherwise an inexplic- 
able statement in Vitruvius. At the end of his description of the Greek 
house 3 he says ‘inter duo autem peristylia et 4 hospitalia itinera sunt quae 
mesauloe dicuntur quod inter duas aulas media sunt interposita.’ He has 
just been speaking of the separate guest-chambers provided in splendid 
Greek mansions. It is very difficult to resist the conjecture that Vitruvius 
got this notion of the mesauloe from Euripides ; he must have inferred from 
the reference in the Alcestis that the mesauloe were a means of communica- 


1 ’EpcoT. ii. 19. 

2 1. 543— 

X&jpls |ej/£j/es u < j\v of tr’ eVa^opiei' 

* * * # 
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4 So MSS. ;.Rose and Muller-Strubing emend, 
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ti<>n between the house and the hospitalia or ^evwves. In any case it is to be 
noted that he does not hint at the existence of a fieaavXo ? or fieravXo^ 6vpa 
in the place where one would naturally look for it according to the accepted 
theory, viz., in passing from the court of the women to that of the men. 

A few words must be said here about Vitruvius’ description of the Greek 
house. For I believe that description to be one of the chief sources of the 
prevalent erroneous conception, though no restoration which I have seen 
makes any attempt to follow his clear and obvious meaning. He begins with 
a correct description of the normal Greek house with its court or peristyle 
entered through a short passage from the front door, with the pastas or 
prosfas at the back of the court and other chambers round it. This, he says, 
is called the gvnaeconitis ; and we have seen some evidence from earlier 

writers that it was occasion- 
ally so called, though the 
name was also applied in a 
narrower sense to the en- 
closed chambers of the 
women. To this, he says, 
were added more sump- 
tuous courts and chambers, 
especially intended for the 
entertainment of male 
guests only, and therefore 
called andronitides. These 
courts and chambers are, 
in fact, to be regarded 
merely as an expansion of 
the (iv&pMv e? or the single 
dvSpcov, the large dining 
room which we find opening 
out of the court in almost 
Fit! ll. — Tum i: l!mi vv IIhims m:om rnr, Cai’IToi.ixe *dl the Delian houses. The 
l’i \x. two - court arrangement, 

which is somewhat similar 
to what we see at Pompei, seems to have been adopted at about the same 
time by the Greeks and by the Homans, probtbly in about the second century 
is.*'., but in neither case is there any evidence for an outer court of the men 
and an inner comt. of the women entered through it. In the Roman house, 
as Vitruvius expressly savs. the peristyle as well ns the cavum aediutn was 
regarded as a place of public reception, not restricted to family use. And he 
warns us against, the error of equating atrium and men’s court, peristyle and 
women’s court ; for lie says that, the Greeks having no atrium, the peristyle 
or gvnaeconitis was the court von first entered in the Greek house, the andro- 
uitis being merely a luxurious oxeresoonoe. Had commentators anil restorers 
kept more carefully to the evident meaning of Vitruvius’ words, the chief 
errors as to the nature of the Greek house would have been avoided. 
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The origin of the now prevalent, and, as I think, erroneous conception of 
the Greek house as having two courts, an outer for men and an inner for 
women, is probably to be traced to a combination of several influences, hirst 
there is the apparent analogy of the Pompeian and Roman houses; then 
there is a kind of inverted interpretation of Vitruvius ; and there is also certain 
corroborative or circumstantial evidence which we have found on examination 
to bo illusory. Its chief recommendation is a certain continuity, from 
Homeric right down to Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman times ; and it we 
destroy this continuity, it may well b'* expected that we should find some 
other relation or evolution to put in its place. I therefore conclude with an 
outline of what seems to 
me the most probable 
course of development of 
the normal Greek house. 

The primitive form 
seems to have resembled 
the farm-house described 
by Galen, 1 as is suggested 
in P. Gardner and Jevons’ 

Manual . It consisted of 
a court, entered by a door 
on the south side, if pos- 
sible (Fig. 12). Opposite 
the door was the deep 
recess called the prostas or 
pastas, with the chief 
chambers on either side of 
it; other chambers and 
stables &c., surrounded the 
court. In the court was 
the altar of Zeus Herkeios; 
in the pastas, which was Km. 12 — l’uiMimr. CiiiKKidilloisr. 

the living room, was the 

Hestia or Eschara. The Mycenaean and the Homeric house, which are 
essentially identical, preserve many of tiiese features ; they have the door- 
way, the court, the altar and Eschara, the surrounding chambers ; but 
instead of the pastas we find a new and extraneous feature —a hall 
with prodoinos and aithousa, shut off by one or two partitions from 
the court. This prodomos type, as we may call it, is found in the second 
city at Troy (Fig. Ul), and on almost all sites where earlv Aegean remains 
have been discovered ; it is the prototype of the Greek temple, and survived 
tor this purpose into historic times, possibly through the influence of examples 
such as we find at Athens, where the house of Erechtheus was identical with 
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the early temple of Athena.* At Tiryns and elsewhere we find this 
building of the prodomos type associated with the primitive features of the 
Greek house, but it is to be noted that the Hall or Megaron, with its 
prodomos, is merely an amplification of the pastas or a substitute for it; the 
primitive arrangement of court and surrounding chambers persists alike in 
the primitive Greek house, in the Mycenaean palace, and in the Greek house 
of historical times. The prodomos type does not seem to have persisted in 
domestic architecture : and after the Mycenaean age we find a reversion to the 
primitive type of court and pastas, w hich continues to be characteristic of the 

Greek house throughout the times 
of Greek independence. About the 
second century before our era a 
custom seems to have begun of 
adding a second court to the first, 
for purposes of entertainment or 
of display. The custom may have 
originated in Rome, when Greek 
influence began to prevail among 
the wealthier classes ; and, the prim- 
itive Italian house being nearly 
identical with the Greek in form, 
the result was a curious duplication 
of all essential features, such as we 
see at Pompei, the atrium and 
tablinum corresponding to the peri- 
style and prostas. We have no 
means of knowing whether there 
was a similar duplication in the 
Hellenistic mansion of the same 
period ; it is perhaps improbable, as 
the second peristyle w*as designed 
especially for entertainments, and 
very likely* varied considerably in 
arrangement and construction. But 
this excrescence should not blind us 
to the fact that the original court, 
Fig. 13.— Palace at Tiioy.- which Vitruvius calls the gynae- 

conitis, was always the same in its 
essential features, from the earliest to the latest time at which w r e can trace 
the existence of the Greek house. Nor is it to be wondered at that this 
single court was often regarded as especially belonging to the women. The 



1 The leseinhl.uice of the Hull and (Joint of Jopolis/ p. 58. 

Tiryns to the temple and temenos of later - A third buildirg should be added on the 
fiieeoe is sometimes very remaikable. Cf. the left, corresponding exactly to the one on the 
temple of Zeus Sc iter, ‘Excavations at Mega- light ; see DnrpfVld. Troja, 1895, PI. 1, II E. 
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life of a Greek man was always out-of-doors in free Greece, in the agora or 
the law courts or the palaestra ; he practically only came home to sleep, or to 
dine and entertain his friends in the avSpoiv that was reserved for the 
purpose. It was not until degenerate times that he sought in the luxury of 
private life a compensation for the loss of political freedom, and found it 
necessary to add to his house a separate court and suite of apartments for 
the use of himself and his guests. 

Eknest Gardner. 
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GAVIN HAMILTON’S LETTERS TO CHARLES TOWNLEY. 


It is a well-known fact that the Scottish painter Gavin Hamilton was the 
most active and successful of the band of excavators at work on Italian soil 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. He was employed by several 
collectors, notably by Charles Townley, and by Lord Shelburne, and, apart 
from his work as an artist, he carried on an active business in obtaining 
concessions of promising spots, and in the restoration and export of the 
proceeds of his excavations. 

. Until a recent date, our chief information with respect to Hamilton’s 
diggings was derived from a summary, drawn up by Dallaway , 1 of Hamilton’s 
letters to Townley. The original letters appear to be lost, and Prof. 
Miehaelis ' 2 was unable to trace them, when he was investigating this subject. 
Other details, copied by Townley from the letters into his MS. inventories , 3 
have thence found their way into the British Museum Mariks, and other 
works on the Townley sculptures. 

Much additional information was obtained when Hamilton’s prolonged 
correspondence with Lord Shelburne was printed by Lord E. Fitzmaurice . 4 

The letters which are printed below are (with the exception of the last) 
copies of the letters to Townley, which were summarized by Dallaway. They 
are derived from a transcript of the letters, now in the Department of MSS. 


1 „ iitO'tfoti , 'i of the Ait s’ ia Enyhind, 
(It 00 1, pp. 301 381. 

■ ~lm ienf yhiAth'a in ( f i'i nf Ji'i/fiini , p. 80 . 

: TnWllle\\ Ill\ •■Iltnl les, idcticl (y below 
•is tin 1st and 2nd iim*nt«>ii<N. an* both pieserved 
in tin- T>**pt. ut and Roman Antics, of 

the lint. Mus The fust iimuitoiy L a iough 
draft, in .i hi own paper eo\ei, pur< h.va.d and 
presented about 20 years ago. l»y tin- late Sir A. 
A\ . > ranks. It must have heen drawn up be- 
twoen 17*5 and 17S7. The latent date in the 
body of the document is 178a (Relief, Ueiaeles 
and Stag i On the otlier hand the catalogue 
does not inelude the seulptmvs purchased from 
the \ ilia Mont.ilto m 17-^7, with one exception, 
the Cai valid, vhnh i^> inteipolatnl between 
Nos. 9 (Hecate) and 10 (Fmtuneb The second 
inventory, in two small (piaito volumes, is 
dated 1801. Cli.tiles Lownhydn'd in January. 
1805, and this was the otln ial li-^t ol the c ol- 
lection as tiansfmed to the Museum; it is 
signed at the end ot the lid. of , a. h room hv 


Messrs. E. Townley Staudish, J. Planta, the 
then Principal Librarian, and Taylor Combe. 
This second list was the only authority avail- 
able lor Taylor Coinhe, Sir Henry Ellis, and Sir 
C. T. Newton. A thiid copy of the catalogue, 
in folio, shown by the wateimaik to he not 
older than 1801, was presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Speneei Cleorge Perceval, in 1S91 {Add. 
MX. 31.009). It is independent of the 2nd in- 
ventoiy, but based on the same materials. See 
The _ [rudennj, Feb. 1S85, p. 122. There is a 
fourth ill aft of a Frein li catalogue, in the 
Oreek and Roman Pepaitment, with more 
ample diseiiSsioiis. but no independent informa- 
tion 

4 Aencl'niy, 1878, Aug. 10, 17, 24, 31 ; 
S^pt. 7. Privately reprinted in pamphlet 
form, Devizes, 1879. Again reprinted with some 
changes and addition.-,, by me, m an Appendix 
to the privately pi in ted editirn of Mi< haelis’s 
Catalogue of Ancient Mai hies at Lansdowne 
House (London, 1889). 
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at the British Museum (Stowe MS. 1010), which, like the bulk of the 
Stowe collection, is derived from the library of Thomas Astle. 1 That Astle 
was one of Townley’s most intimate friends may be inferred from Zoffany’s 
engraved picture, in which he, with Charles Greville, whose name also occurs 
below, and d’Hancarville form the group of friends who are shown in Townley’s 
house, 2 discussing the Clytie with the owner. The last letter is from an 
original (Stowe, 1U20). As will be seen below, the transcript was made before 
the correspondence came to an end, and part of its conclusion must still be 
sought in Dallaway’s summary. The first two letters were written in 1 77b, and 
describe the excavations of the preceding ten years. Nodoubt they were wiitten 
in reply to a request from Townley for information as to the sculptures in his 
collection. They have not the same value, as contemporary evidence, as the 
letters to Lord Shelburne, but they cover more ground, and treat the subject 
from a rather different point of view. 

A comparison of the letters with Daliaway’s extracts shows that he has 
not often gone seriously wrong in his rendering. The process, however, of 
abbreviation and conversion into the third person has robbed the letters of 
most of their picturesqueness and vividness of detail. 3 


An Account of Ancient Marbles found by Mr. Gawin Hamilton in various 
Places near Rome between 1700 and the Month of Nov 1 ' 1779. 


N.B. This acc'- was written by Mr. Hamilton himself to Mr. T[ownle]y. 


In the yeah 1769 I employed my Sculptor to go with another man to 
Villa Adriana in search of Marble to restore Statues. He was conducted to 
Pantanello, being the lowest ground belonging to that Villa and where 
antiently the Water that served the Villa was conducted, so as to pass under- 
ground to the River. When he returned to Rome he told me he had found 
several fragments, heaped round the above Lake of Pantanello, many of which 
were of excellent Workmanship. His description raised my curiosity so much, 
that the day following I went with my Sculptor to visit this misterious spot. 
Upon enquiry I found that this place was the property of Sig m ' Luigi Lolli 


1 Thomas Astle, the palaeogiaplier (1735- 

1803) bequeathed his collection of manuscripts 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, who placed it 
at Stowe. The whole collection was piivately 
bought by the late Lord A&liburnhain. in 1819, 
and the Stowe section of the Ashbiunliam 
library was bought for the British Museum in 

1883. The book is inscribed ‘ BiM. T. Astlei, 
17S0/ 


2 The room is the libraiy, but the marbles 
have been changed according to the artist's 
fancy. 

3 In this edition I have not touched the 
spelling. The punctuation, however, which (as 
in the letters to Lord Shelburne) consists mainly 
of commas, lias been modified for the con- 
venience of the reader. 
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and that it had been dug by his grandfather at a great expence and with 
some success ; the precious fragments that were found at that time were sold 
to the Cardinal Polignac who transported them to France, and at his death I 
am told that the Antiquities were purchased by the King of Prussia . 1 The 
only thing of value that remained with the family was a Bust of Hadrian 
now in your Collection . 2 I endeavoured to know of different people at Tivoli 
if Lolli had finished his cava, or if part remained untouched. Various were 
the answers of those who knew nothing hut by tradition, but nothing satis- 
factory could be learned. — In this dilemma I returned to Pantanello to look 
over my fragments, and take a survey of the Lake, surrounded on all sides 
with high ground, and no hopes left of draining it, but by a deep Channel, so 
as to carry oft' the water to the River Anio ; my hopes were great, and nothing 
certain but the expence. Love for antiquity overballanced every after concern. 
I then returned to Tivoli, made my bargain with Sig nv Luigi Lolli, took chaise 
for Rome, — hastened out the best diggers I could get and set to work, cutting 
my drains through the vineyard of Sig 1 ' Dominico de Angiolis 3 where in 
some degree it had been made in the time of Lolli about GO years ago. He 
insisted on having a sum of money, for leave to clean out this old drain. I 
thought his demand unreasonable, upon which an order was sent to my man 
not to proceed any farther. A law-suit commenced which lasted some months 
and which I at last gained in the Tribunal of the Consulto. I then got to 
work with my Aquiinni who in a short time found a passage to an antient 
drain cut in the tufo. This happy event gave us courage in the hazardous 
enterprise, and after some weeks work underground by lamp-light and up to 
the knees in muddy water, we found an exit to the water of Pantanello, 
which tho’ it was in a great measure drained, still my men were obliged to 
work past the knees in stinking mud, full of toads and Serpents and all kinds 
of vermin. A beginning of the Cava was made at the mouth of the drain, 
where formerly Lolli had planted his pump, which we found choaked up with 
trunks of trees and marble of all sorts, amongst which was discovered a Head 
now in the possession of Mr. Greville . 4 This was followed by the vase of 
Peacocks and Fish now in the Museo Clementino . 5 A fine Greyhound, a 
Ram’s head and several fragments were afterwards discovered, when all of a 
sudden to our great mortification the rest appeared to have been dug by 
Lolli. This put a full stop to my career, and a council was held. In this 
interval I received a visit from Gav 1 ’ Piranesi of a Sunday morning. Provi- 
dence sent him to hear mass at a Chapel belonging to the Conte Fede, the 
Priest was not ready, so that Piranesi, to fill up time, began a chat with an old 


1 Cardinal de I’olignae died in 174 C, and his 
sculptures are now in the Berlin Museum, hut 
it seems impossible to distinguish those derived 
from the Pantanello. A certain mnnliei, c.rj. 
357, 359. -371-37 1 etc. agree in subject with 

those cited by Winnefcld ( Villa des Hainan, 

p. 161, in Juhrb. tles'Areh. Inst., Enjdn'.ungshcft, 

iii. ) from Bnlgarini, as having been excavated 

by l.olli in 17-M, hut I cannot establish their 


identity. 

2 SI us. Marbles, x. pi. 8. 

" lor Dominico de Angelis, cf. tVinnefeld, 
Villa lies Hatlr tan, p. 10. 

4 Probably the Hon. Charles Greville. He 
appears as one of Towuley’s friends in the 
group ly Zoffany, mentioned above. 

1 Visconti, .1 Ius, Pio-C/nnrntinn, vii. pi. 34. 
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man by name Oentorubie, the only person alive that bad been a witness to 
Lolli’s excavations, and bad been himself a digger. He was immediately 
conducted to my house at the Villa Michilli now the property of the Oanonico 
Madcrni. After the old gentleman was refreshed we sett out for Pantanello, 
and in our way heard the pleasing story of old times. A quarter ot an hour 
brought us to the spot. Centorubie pointed out the space already dug by 
Lolli and what remained to be dug on this occasion, which was about two 
thirds of the whole; he added, that Lolli abandoned his euterprize merely on 
account of the great expenses that attended it, and on account of the 
difficulty of draining the Lake which he never compleated. This 
Story gave new light and new spirits to the depressed workmen, a butt 
of the Canonico’s best wine was taken by assault, 40 Aquilani set to work, 
with two Corporals and a superiutendaut, two machines called Ciurni were 
got to throw out the Water that continued to gather in the lower part of this 
bottom. It is difficult to account for the contents of this place consisting of 
a vast number of trees cut down and thrown into this bottom, probably out of 
spite, as making part of some sacred wood or grove, intermixed with statues 
etc. etc, all which have shared the same fate. I observed that the Egyptian 
Idols had suffered most, being broke in minute peices, and disfigured on purpose ; 
the Greek Sculptor in general has not so much incurred the hatred of primitive 
Christians and Barbarians. As to Busts and Portraits I found most of them 
had only suffered from the fall, when thrown into this reservoir of water and 
tilth; what were thrown in first and that stuck in the mud, are the best 
preserved. Intermixed with the trees and statues, I found a vast quantity ot 
white marble sufficient to build a lofty Pallace, a great number of columns of 
Alabaster much broke, as likewise of giallo antico and other precious Marble, 
to which I may add broken vases, basso-relievos, ornaments of all sorts, in a 
word a confused mixture of great part of the finest things of Hadrian’s Villa. 
These were thrown promiscuously into this bottom, which by degrees had 
formed a small lake vulgarly called Pantanello, the diminutive of Pantano. 

I shall now take notice of some of the principal things found in the 
cava of Pantanello as far as I can recollect. 1 * 


In the Museo Cleinentino. 

A Head of Menelaus, with other fragments belonging to the groupe of 
Menelaus defending the body of Patroclus - — Bust of a Philosopher, singular 
for it’s high preservation— Head of a Plato — D" in red marble — Head of 
a Mauritanian 3 * — Bust of Hadrian 1 — Vase of Peacocks and Fish, &c. 5 — A 
Fragment, head of a Stag in red marble c — Head of a Goat — Head of a Ram 


1 Dallaway’s copy (p. 367) agrees sub- 

stantially with the present list, except for 

slight changes in the order. 

- Winnefeld, p. 158 ; Helbig, Fuhrcr, No. 

238 etc. 


J Called elsewhere ‘Juba as a Mauritanian.’ 
4 Winnefeld, p. 159. 

3 Visconti, Mus. Pto-Clcm. vii. pi. 34. 

6 Winnefeld, p. 160 ; Visconti, 3fu*. Pio- 
Clan. vii. pi. 32, Fig. 1 
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. — Small Statue ol a !N e 1 1 1 J os'j i s — ( ’olumn witli ornaments A Stork, red rumble 
— Antoninus Pius 1 and Greyhound. 

At the Villa Albani. 

A Sphinx of green basaldo — Head of Antinous in the character of an 
Egyptian Idol — Busto of Caracalla and Head of D° — and Bust of Lucius 
Ye i' us. 

Earl of Shelburne . 2 * 

Statue of Cincinnatus " — Statue ol Paris 4 * * — Group of Cupid and 
Psyche '* — Two Egyptian Idols in black marble 0 — Basso relievos in black 
marble 7 — Fine Head of Antinous 5 * * — Head of ditto in the character of an 
Egyptian Idol 11 — Large Head of Minerva 1 " — Head of Mercury u — Head of 
Bacchus 12 — of Berenice 1 : — Bust of a Conqueror at the Olympic games 11 — 
Fragment of a Statue supposed to be a Pudecizia l:> — and a Head of a 
Muse . 10 

Mr. Talbot . 17 

Bust of Hadrian 1S — D ' of Sabina 1 '-’ — Statue of Ptolomy . 20 

C'av. (?) Piianesi . 21 

A great number of Fragments of Vases, Animals of different sorts, 
and some elegant ornaments and one Collosial head. 

General Scliowallof '.' 22 

A Head of Antinous — Head of Sabina, Bust of red marble of a young 
man crowned with olive, being part, of a Statue as large as life. 


I Winnelehl, p. 159: Ywonti, Jit* s. Fn>- 
Ch.ni \i. pi. 48 fthe head onlv. The )m>t is 
an tuple, l»ut does not belong). 

Pa lla\\ ay (p 068 ) omits tli«* Minena Net* 
below i, tin 1 Mpumiiv (\\ 1 1 i<*li, however, he assigns 
j». 313 to tlii" and th«' Ii,i..-lius. 

Mi'lmelis, .lnr/Citt Jfttfhha in ihvtf 
Jlmf‘i '1 1 Ij.insdowiif Hoiisr, X o S5 [ -Laus- 
tlowne House, Xo. S5, and so thioughout]. 

4 hansdowne House, Xo. 39. 

' hansdownc Hou-**. Xo. 70. 

u Lansdowne House, No. 70a. 

7 L.uisdowne House, no. 76. Mm. rblV 
Ins*. IV. pi. 29. 

* han-sdowne House, No. ill. 

y Lansdowne IIouso, Xo. ys. 

This must be the head, Lansdowne Housr, 
Xo. 93, liitlnuto attributed to Knuia Wcelua, 
on the* authority ot Ilallaway, {>. 313. 

II Laiisdowne House, Xo. $ 8 . 

Appeals to be a contusion with No. 0-1 

which in tin* Shill uinecoit -pondcin 1 * is < ailed 

her ‘ Antinous in the chaiaeter ol Bacchus,* 


or { Bacchus. * The terminal figure (Lans- 
dowuie House, No. 91 ; C'larac. pi. 676, No. 
1560) is assigned by Winnefeld 1 ]». 158) to the 
Pantanelln, and this is very possible, but it 
cannot be descubed as a ‘head.’ 

Lansdowne House, No. 37. 

14 Latisdouiie House, No. 62. 

11 Laiisdownc House, No. 49. 

16 Lan^dow ne House, No. 90. 

u Mr. riionuis Mansel-Talbot, of Margam. 

15 Michael N, Margam, No. 9. 

19 M icliaelis, Maigam, No. 11. 

_n A youth, of the school of l\isi teles. 
Miehaelis, Maigam, No. 5. 

Jl MTnnehdd, pp. 160-161, enumerates several 
ornament, d woiks of the kind, which are en- 
graved in Piranesi’s works. 

General Schmvalov was Grand Chamber- 
lain o{ the hm press Catharine. The Antinous 
is now in the Hermitage, which, however, has 
two heads of Antinous, both asciibed to this site. 
Dietriehsoii, ^hUiiinos, pp. 256-257. 
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To Monsieur tie Cock for Muscovie. 

A Statue ot a Cupid — Head of Juno, &c. 

To Mr. Jenk ins. 

Bust of L. Veins 1 — Head of Antiuous — of Ponipey — Luc-illa — Juno — 
Atleto — Jupiter — Philosopher — Two Heads of Caracalla — Faustina giovine 
— and others which have escaped my memory. Above a dozen tine heads 
were sent to different parts of Germany. 

I have only to add the tine head of a Greek Hero 2 3 * now in your own 
possession, ot which there is a similar one, though not of espial preservation 
at the Museo Clementine; this is all I can recollect of the principal things 
found in the Cava at Pantauellod 


Sir, 

To proceed in good order, I must now say something of my next Cava in 
the tenuta of S. Gregorio then the property of Cardinal Gliigi, and commonly 
called Tor Coloinbaro. 1 I began to dig in the year 1771, having in view 
two principal spots, one upon the Appian way, and the other about a quarter 
of a mile distant, the first supposed to be a Temple of Domitian, the latter 
a Villa of Galionus, which are described to be at nine miles from Rome. 5 I 
found the Temple ot Domitian strip’d of it’s ornaments, remaining only a 
large red granate column, and a few pieces of Porphry Columns, with some 
peices of Giallo-antico. This place had probably been ruined by Galienus to 
ornament his own Villa, for want of able artists in that low ago. What 
confirms me in this conjecture is, the quantity of duplicate Statues found by 
uie in this place, I may venture to say of all, and one always inferior to the 
other, consequently one original, the other a Copy of some inferior artist in 
the time of Galienus. In the ruins of this Villa I found that the precious 
Columns of Vord and Giall antique had been plundered by the primitive 
Christians, probably to ornament their Churches in that dark age ; as to the 
Statues I found them much dispersed, as thrown aside either out of ignorance 


1 Dalian, iv ui.370i.nl(E ‘ purchased 1 >y Mr. 
Lfyde] Browne, now at St. 1’elcrsburgh.’ Now 
at l’awlowsk. V in urtYM, p. 100. 

J Jhts. Marble*, li. pi. 23. This i smart . as 
given by Dal law ay (p. 371) lias given uineney 
to an erroneous statement that there is an in- 
ferior replica also found at the Pant. melf”, in 
the Vatican (Ellis, Tovnln/ ({nUmj, ii. p. IS; 
Newton, (Iruco-Jtunian <luidr, No. 139). See, 
however, Petersen, Euan. Jlitthcilungen, x. 
p. 133. 

3 To Hamilton’s list, lengthy as it is, we 

must add an Ephesian Artemis (Vise. Mus. 

Pio-Clnn. i. pi. 31), a colossal lo ad of Heracles 
{Mus. Marbles, i. pi. 12), and numerous other 


works, assigned witli more or less certainty to 
this site. (Of. Winnefeld, pp. 17>8-101). 

4 A lull summary of the letter is given by 
Dailaw.ty (p. 371). Hamilton’s letter to Loul 
Shelburne of .Tali. 1, 1772, was written while 
tiie excavation was in progress (Lansdounc 
Ciitulnjue, p. 53). 

J It is known that Oallienus had his tomb at 
this point (Aurelius Victor, Epd. LX.), but 
there does not seem to be any evidence for the 
1 ilia, though the conjecture is approved by 
Vanina {Annuli, 1S5‘2, p. 300). The temple of 
Domitian is placed close to the tomb of Gal- 
lienus by Pratilli ( Ihllu Vm Appia, p. 71, 
X aples, 1715), who may be Hamilton’s authi n ity. 
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or spite, some of them hardly one foot underground, and often broke by the 
Plough. 

The first Statue of consequence that I found was the M. Aurelius 1 now 
at Shelburne House, considerably larger than life, and near it the duplicate 
broke in a thousand pieces, with the Head which I have placed on Lord 
Shelburne’s Statue and which must have been the Head belonging to one 
of those two statues both of the same size and similar in every respect; the 
Sculptour is good tlio’ not of the first class. This Statue was followed by 
eight or ten smaller ones found on the same day, which being of middling 
workmanship and very much broke may be passed over as things little 
interesting to the curious. We shall therefore make haste to dig up the 
fine Meleagar 2 now a principal ornament to Shelburne House, and one of 
the finest things now in Great Britain. It is too well known to you and 
every person of the true antique taste to need my sounding it’s praise, my 
business at present is to make a ineer catalogue of things found to satisfy 
your curiosity and to refresh my own memory. A young Man on Horseback 3 
made next his appearance a good deal hurt by time, but very spirited; this 
was sold to Mr. Jenkins and [is] now the property of J. Smith Bary, 4 Esq. 
The Discobolus 5 was next brought to light in good preservation in all its 
parts tho’ a little coroded by time. The attitude in particular you will 
allow is one of those happy productions of the antients which cannot be 
improved, and now calls the attention of the curious who visit the Museo 
Clementiuo, where likewise the Bust of Jupiter Serapis 6 * holds a distin- 
guished place ; this is the only peiee of Sculptor of which I never found the 
duplicate. Mr. Corbet s Venus 1 was found here which has great merit, as 
likewise a drapd Venus, restored in the character of Venus Victrix 8 and 
now' in the possession of Mr. Bary ; to which I may add a torso of Apollo, 
and a small Faun sitting, sent to Muscovy by Monsieur de Cock, one of the 
few to be ranked among those of refined taste. Lord Shelburne’s Amazon 9 


1 Hamilton was, loss explicit in his letter to 
haul Shelburne. ‘Tin- head is its own. though 
wanting part u! tin- neck, as I found it near 
where I found the statue, as likewise both tin- 
hands, though one of them is lunch corroded,' 
etc. Letter of March -1, 1773 {La iistlowiic 
p. fir,;. Cf. Michaelis, Lansdowne 
House, No ti3. 

■ Heiuies, Lansdowne House, No. tin. 

3 Michaelis, Marbury Hall, No. 15. This 

figure is called by Dallaway “ Paris Equesttis,” 
and by Claiae (v. pi. SlOr., no. 202Sc) 

‘Amazone,’ lint Michaelis points out that the 
quasi-Phrygian costume occurs only in the 

lestored portion. Hamilton wiote to Lord 

Shelburne. T have likewise sold him [Jenkins] 
a young figure w ith a Phrygian cap, on horse- 

back, but considering it was so much frag- 

mented. and well knowing what nice judges we 


arc in England in liotse flesli, I declined sending 
it : I may add likewise on account of its small 
size and difficulty in placing it in the gallery.’ 
Letter of Aug. 6, 1772, Lonsilownc Catalogue, 
p. 58. 

4 James Hugh Smith- Barry, of Marbury Hall. 
J The Uiscoliolos of Naukydes (so-called). 
Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clcm., iii. pi. 26. 

6 Serapis. Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clcm., vi. 

pi. 15. 

' Doubtless John Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, 
Shropshire (oh. 1817). Cf. Murray’s Guide to 
Shropshire. ‘ Sundorne Castle ... In the 
drawing-room is a statue of Venus, brought 
from Rome, for which Xollekens is said to have 
offered a thousand pounds.’ 

8 Clarae, iv. pi. 594, no. 1449b ; Michaelis, 
Maihury Hall, No. 6, ‘ Klektra.’ 

9 Lansdowne House, No. 83. 
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is likewise the fruit of the Colombaro. These are all that I can recollect that 
merit attention. 

This finished, I was tempted to try my fortune at Porto, but neither 
Claudius nor Trajan favored my undertakings ; 1 this done, I w andered 
about the Campagna of Rome for a whole winter without any success. 
Eight different Cavas were begun and finished without reaping the fruits of 
my labours, excepting Cornazano, an estate of the Prince Gabrielle where 
I found the Wolf, and small Naval Victory, now in the Museum. 2 3 Next 
year I made some researches at Albano where I found a fine Statue of a 
young Man without a head, now in the Museum, a Comedian the property 
of Cardinal Albani, &c. 

During the process of my excavations at Albano •’ I got acquainted with 
some people of property at Genzano, who pointed out to me some spots in 
that neighbourhood that deserved my attention. I found that the greatest 
part of them had been dug by the Cardinal Lancellotti. Monte Cagnolo 
alone answered my expectations. This is a small hill bew'ixt Gensano and 
Civitalavinia, commands a fine prospect towards Velletri and the sea, and 
from the magnificence of the ruins and other things found there, one must 
judge it to have been antiently part of the Villa of Antoninus Pius, which he 
built near the ancient Lavinium. This spot had been reduced in the lower 
age to a vineyard and consequently striped of its ornaments, some of 
which I found thrown promiscuously into one room about ten feet under- 
ground, and they were the following, viz., those in your own collection, 
the two young Fauns 4 of exquisite Greek sculptor, and with the names of 
the artists in Greek, probably father and son ; that of the father, though 
least entire, I think the most masterly performance. The Vase, 5 * which I 
found much broke, is restored with great attention, as the work deserves, 
being I think in point of general form and taste of Sculptor inferior to none 
extant. Your Group of a Bitch caressing a Dog 0 is a masterpiece of its 
kind ; the companion, being a Dog caressing a Bitch, is now much admired in 
the Museo Clementino. 7 The two groups of Acteon devoured by his dogs s 


1 ‘ I have had a run of had luck of late, pai- 
tieularly at the Ports of Trajan and Claudius, 
wheie I have found nothing.’ Letter of Feb. 18, 
1772, La nsdownc Catalogue, p. 56. 

2 i.c., in the Museo Pio-Clementino. For the 
Victory, cf. Clurac, iv. pi. 636, No. 1442; Helbig, 
No. 367. 

3 In 1772. ‘ . . . the thiul [Cava] is at 

Gensano, on the banks of the lake of Nemi. 

This I hope to conclude before I return to Rome, 

though it will cost me dear, as the proprietor 
is a rich man and not ignorant of the value of 
this spot.’ Letter from Albano of September 
30, 1772, Lansdoicnc Catalogue, p. 61. 

‘ I have just purchased a spot of land under 
Gensano, of the Capitolo of St. Peter’s, where I 
hope to bring to light hidden treasures. It is 
a wood that has never been touched, full of 


ruins and parts of bioken columns of porphyry, 
&l\, &e/ Letter from Rome of Sept. 12, 1773. 
Lansdoicnr Catalogue , p. 69. 

4 The two Paniski of Marcus Cossutius 
Cerdo. One only of the inseiiptions describes 
the sculptor as freedmanof Marcus, but thcie is 
no reason for supposing that there were two 
sculptors of the same name. Mus. Marbles , ii, 
pis. 33, 43. 

5 Vase with Bacchanalian reliefs. Mus. Mar- 
bles, i, pi. 7. 

6 Mus. Marbles , x, vignette. 

7 In the Room of Animals at the Vatican 
(Helbig, i, 161 ; Reinacli, Repertoire dcla Stat., 
ii, p. 759, Fig. 5). 

8 Actaeon and his dogs. (Mus. Marbles , ii. 
pi. 45). Hamilton only speaks of one group in 
the contemporary letter to Lord Shelburne 
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are both spirited figures, and to the best of my remembrance you are 
possessed of one of them. Two small Victory’s Sacrificing a Bull 1 like- 
wise fell to your share, being the best extant in relievo. Two other Dogs 
were found, which I believe are still the property of Mr. Jenkins, and it is 
somewhat particular that so many Dogs should be found in a place, 2 which 
still preserves the name of Monte Cagnolo, the property of the College of 
S. Buenaventura :: ; besides what I have already mentioned to be found in 
one room, I must not forget the Head or Bust of a young man, the 
character of a Meleagar, 4 which was the first peice of Sculptor found on 
Monte Cagnolo, and which on account of its great preservation you thought 
would merit a place in your collection. The last and only large Statue found 
here was the Paris;’ which is now placed at Stowe by Lord Temple, with 
other tine Statues, in particular an Adonis of uncommon beauty, dug up at 
the Villa Fouscga one of my best Cavas. 0 That of Nemi was not so success- 
ful, having found the place already dug ; nevertheless I found that young 
Cupid lidding a Vase 7 which was purchased by Mr. Brown, and in some 
degree recompensed my trouble. 

Ostia. s 

Being desirous of trying my fortune somewhere near the sea, I agreed 
with Cardinal Surbelloni, then Bishop of that place, who granted me liberty 

MkliaelU, Hamilton I’dldct', K<> 0 ; < f letters of 
Jim. 16 and May 1. 1771, Ltimihirne L'atiilojuc , 
l'l'- 70, 71. 

Besides the sculptures lieiu enumerated, 
Hamilton mentions in his letter to Lord .Shel- 
burne, ‘parts ol seveial very tine eamlelatui, 
but nolle as yet pet feet ... a small tiguie, a 
female Satyr playing on the pipe, a comedian 
[Mr. W. Ellis, cf. p. i!20], seveial joungboys, 
in paiticular a young Bacchus (J/u_s. Marbles, 
xi, pi. 38), and a hnv laughing with a hiid in 
his hands [Lord Clive, cf. p. 320], the same as 
the one at the Villa Borgliese, hut much fmei 
and more entire. ... A cupid.’ Lmi^ilomic 
Catalotjuc , p. 70. The lirst Town ley inventory 
also assigns to this site ‘an eagle, near the size 
ot life,’ which ean only he the eagle (Mus. Ma r- 
hb'S. x, pi. 58, Fig. 2) said in the second inven- 
tory to have hcen sent ‘from Rome to the late 
Mr. Beaumont.’ See also p. 320 : ‘A hoy sitting 
with a goose . . . Mr. [Lyde] Brown[eJV 
h The Villa Fonseca, on the Caelian Hill, 
also gave the seated actor {Mus. Marbles, pi. 43, 
fig. 1). 

' Lyde Browne’s collection was sold to the 
Empress Catliaiine II. (Dallaway, p. 3S9), and 
the Cupid is now at Bawlowsk (Reinaeh, 
Repertoire, ii, p. 437, Fig. 8). 

8 The excavation at Ostia is attributed by 
Dallaway fp. 370) to 1792, but this is mani- 
festly wrong. Cardinal Serbelloni only held the 


(Lettei ol Jau. 10, 1774, La iiM ja'iie CatulmjHe, 
p. 70). On tile other hand the suniniaiy list 
(p. 320 below ) gives a second Actaeon as the 
propel ty of Jenkins, and the third Tow nicy 
Inventmy says that the leplica ‘was purchased 
by Comte de D’Oisi of Xminundy.’ 

1 The two Victoiieson bulls in the 1 Ji it. Mils. 
Mas. Murbh s-, \, pis. 25, 20. They aie com- 
posed to stand against a wall, but can haidly 
he s.lid to he in lelieVo. 

J A uinning gievhouml (M.issi, Xu. 109) and 
a statuette ot a dog iioiu this site (llelhig, i, 
Xo. 102i aie in the Room ot Animals at the 
Vatican. In the letter to Loid Shelburne, 
Hamilton speaks of u ‘ dog scratching his car, 
and a bitch in the same attitude.’ 

! In Townley’s first MS. inveiitoiy lie Mates 
that the Actaeon was found in the villa ol 
Antoninus in the gaidcii ot the Ccsaiini. This 
is piesiiinahly an eiior. 

4 I cannot eeitainly identify this head, which 
is not mentioned in the letter to Loid Shel- 
burne. Compare p. 321 : ‘A Mele.igei with 
the Butina’ Can this be a con upturn of 

rialanus * The trim of Heiaeles (J7//s. Mmbh . <?, 
ii, y. 40) is dcsciihcd as wealing the platauus 
(Add. MS. 34,009), and the word shows signs 
of correction. This head is said to have been 
found in 1770 or 1777 near Cenzuno, in grounds 
of the CVmu ini. 

r ’ Afterwards (ami still ') at Hamilton Palaee. 
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to make some trials in that immense field of antiquity. I got as near the 
Sea as possible, judging it the most probable place to find objects of taste. 
We opened ground on a spot now called Porta Marina. From the figure of 
the ruins they proved to be the remains of publick Thermae Maritimae, and 
from the inscriptions which were found of an unusual size, it seems those 
Baths had been restored by different Emperors down to Constantin. I gave 
a very elegant one of the time of Trajan to Carlo Albagine , 1 but what gave 
me greatest hopes was to find some marks of my triend Hadrian, the great 
proteetour of fine arts and in particular that of Sculptour. I did not remain 
long in suspense, for the first Statue that was brought to light was the fine 
Antinous - in the character of Abundance, perhaps the finest ot that subject 
in the world. Mr. Bary tells me it is arrived safe at his house in England, 
and where I hope by this time you have had the pleasure to consider it. 
Near this Statue was found a very indifferent one of an Esculapius, and a 
large Statue of his daughter Hygea , 3 very entire, and of a great deal ol 
merit; this Statue was sold with some other peices of good Sculptour to the 
Langrave of Hesse Cassel. We found next a most excellent Torso under the 
knees, of which there is a duplicate at the Capitol J restored by Mr. Le 
Gross, in the character of a Gladiator, but as this fragment is very imperfect, 
and a meer Torso, this able sculptor was led into a mistake of restoring it as 
a lying figure. N.B. The head is not its own, tho’ commonly passes as 
such. After considering well this fine peiee of antiquity, I determined on 
compleating it in the character of lliomed carrying off the Paladium, and as 
such recommended it to the E. of Shelburne/’ Little more of consequence was 


Set- of Ostia between April, 177 4, and De<\, 1777). 
This fact shows that the date 1772 piopoM*d hy 
Lord E. FiUmamice in collection ot Dallaway 
( Academy , Aug. 10. 1878, p. 142) is too eaily, 
and the year 1771 (also given hy Dallaway, 
p. 354) is still more so. In a thud pi. me Dal- 
law ay ihinits the year 1778 (p. 312). The 
collect date is given hy Hamilton s letters to 
Shelburne of May 1, 1774, and Apiil Id, 1775. 

1 The refolds of inscriptions found hy Hamit 
ton are very imperfect (ef. t'.I.L., xiv, p. 1), 
and I do not trace the very elegant one of the 
time ot Tiaj.ui. f'ailo Alhagnie was a Homan 
dealer in mat hie tables and the like {Laiu>doii'n>' 
Catuhfjm , p. 76), promoted by Dallaway i.p. 377) 
to the rank of f’ardmal. Then* is extant evi- 
dence that the baths weie completed hv Had linn 
( C.I.L. , xiv, 9S), and that they were lesloied 
at intervals down to the time of Valeus, Hratiau 
and Valent iuian {C.T.I., xiv, 134, 135, 137). 

- Miehaelis, Marlmiy Hall, No. 20. 

This is no doubt the Hygbda at Cassel. 
Roseher, i, p. 2790 ; Reinacli, Hepcrfoir> } ii, 
p. 29S, Fig. 1. 

4 Eottari, Mtt.s. Ctqntohno, iii, pi. 09 : Clarae, 
v, pi. 858a, Xo. 2212; Hclbig, i, No. 1J3. 


Hamilton K light m seeing the identity of 
type, each torso being in fact a flagmen L of a 
Myron ian Diseoholos. The lestoiation is else* 
wheie attributed to Momiot. 

Ltnsdowne House, Xo 89. For the lestora- 
tion see Claiae, v, pi. 829, Fig 2085 a. Hamilton 
wiote to Lord Shelburne, with i< Icivnce to tiiis 
singular invention, “ I have never mentioned 
toyoui Lordship one of the finest things I have 
ever had in my possession, as I was not sure of 
getting a lh-ence to send it out ol Rome. Now 
that I have got it safe on board the Felucca for 
Leghorn, I have ventuied to lecommeml it to 
your Lordship as something siuguku and uncom- 
mon. It is a Diomede cauying oil* the Palla- 
dium. . . The legs and arms aie modem, hut 
restored in pel feet hnnnoiiy with the rest. 14c 
holds the Palladium in one hand, while lie de- 
fends himself with the right holding a dagger. 
Your Loidsliip will ask me why I suppose this 
statue to be a Diomede. I answer because it 
would be to tin* last degree absurd to suppose 
it any thing else, as I believe your Lordship will 
easily grant when you see it. Every view 7 of it 
is line, kv, 9 ' Letter of March 25, 1776. Ln un- 
do ten »: Catalogue, p. 77. 
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found at Porta Marina, as I found that others had been there before me, so 
we proceeded to another Ruin on the sea shore, which from some fragments 
found above ground gave great hopes. A Bath was first discovered with the 
pavement of Verd antique and a fine Torso of a young man of which most of 
the other parts were found much broke, excepting the Head, notwithstanding 
the greatest diligence made for so interesting a discovery. The present Pope 
Pius VI th has ordered it to be restored for the Museum. Your small Venus 
holding a mirror 1 is another of the precious ornaments of this Bath ; four 
of the Labours of Hercules 2 * were found at some little distance from this 
place, which being very entire, and with their proper emblems, now add to 
the lustre of the Pope’s Museum, to which I may add that tasty Tripod of 
Apollo, 2 found near where we discovered your Mother of Venus 4 and Muse, 5 
which, as they are in every respect two of my happiest discoveries, I am very 
happy that they should fall into so good hands as your own, especially as they 
make part of those select peiees of art which I hope will in time establish a 
good taste in England. 

During the time of the Mai Aria at Ostia, that is to say in the autumn 
and month of June, I used to employ my men at Roma Vecchia. 6 This is 
an estate belonging to the Hospital of St John Lateran, consisting of about 
300 acres of ground about 5 miles from Rome, upon the road to Albano and 
that of Frascati. A considerable ruin is seen near this last upon the right 
hand, and is generally believed to be the ruins of a Villa of Domitian’s nurse. 
The fragments of Collossal Statues found near this ruin confirms me in this 
opinion, the excellent sculptour found in this place strengthens this 
supposition, among the most precious of which are your two fine Busts 
with the names — viz. the Decemvir, 7 and companion® and the Mercury 


1 Mux. Mai Ides, li, pi. 22 . 

• Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clcm., ii. pis. 5-8. 
Letter to Lord Shelburne of April 16, 1775. 
Helbig, on what authority I do not know, 
assigns these groups to the much later excava- 
tions of Fagan at Ostia ( Fuhrcr , i. No. 164). 
They arc duly audited to Hamilton by Fca, 
I'mgijiu wl Ostia (1S02), p. 43. 

•* The punctuation leaves the destination of 
the tasty tripod uncertain, and Fea ( loc . at.), 
states that it went to England. Dallaway’s 
summary here seems to go astray, ‘ Four of 
the Labours of Hercules . . . are now in 

the Mus. Pio-Clcm., with the elegant Tiipod 
Apollo ’ (sic), but I presume the tripod Mux. I’io- 
Clem.., vii. pi. 41, to be the one in question. 

4 The ‘ Mother of Venus ’ is the Towuley 
Venus (Mus. Marbles, i. pi. 8) which, strange as 
it seems, was not at once identified. Hamil- 
ton's interpretation was presumably known to 
Payne Knight, who calls the figuic ‘ Venus or 
Dione’ (Specimens, i. pi. 41). In Townley’s 
inventories it is Libera or Ariadne. 

5 Mus. Marbles, iii. pi. 5. 


" Korna Vecchia is now identified with the 
Villa Quintiliana of Commodus, the scene of 
the death of Oleander. 

7 l.e. the bust (Mux. Marbles, x. pi. 16), 
dedicated by the Decemviri. The first Towuley 
inventory states that it was found by Gavin 
Hamilton at lloma Vecchia. The second in- 
ventory more cautiously says that it was found 
‘in an excavation made near Rome in 1776, 
the site of which must not as yet be mentioned.’ 
Hence the conjecture (Mus. Marbles, x. pi. 16, 
text ; Newton, Groeco-llomun Guide, i. No. 22), 
that it was found in ail illicit excavation at 
Rome. 

8 l.e. the bust, dedicated by L. Aemilius 
Fortunatus (Mus. Marbles, x. pi. 15 ; Gracco- 
1 toman Guide, i. no. 91). This bust has hither- 
to been assigned to Genzano, on the authority oi 
the second Tovnley inventory'. The first Towuley 
inventory, however, gives Roma Veccliia, and 
the letter to Lord Shelburne is conclusive, ‘ 1 
must now say something lelating to my late 
excavations at Roma Veccliia, four miles out 
of the Gate of St. John, where I have tound 
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asleep, 1 to which I may add a basso relievo of Esculapius - size of life, now in 
the collection of the Earl of Shelburne ; last of all that uncommon 
Bacchante 3 now the property of the Hon ,llc - Charles Greville. V our Basso 
relievo of the three Bacchante 4 was the last and one of the finest things found 
in this lucky spot. 

Not to trouble you with a relation of the many Cavas which proved 
fruitless, such as that at Palo and the territory of Laricia, I shall now proceed 
to that of Castel di Guido, antiently called Lorium, and where the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius finished his days. This place belongs to the Hospital of S. 
Spirito, about 12 miles from Rome on the road to Civita Vecchia ; we had 
hardly broke ground when an entire Statue of a Woman was found, with her 
head veiled and holding the Patera in one hand, and a Cornucopia in the 
other of middling workmanship, it seems to be a Pietas. 5 This was followed 
by many other small Statues but of indifferent Sculptour, and much ruined 
excepting a small drapery figure representing a Domitia in the character of 
Diana, which went to the present Pope with the Pietas. In a large Vittina 
filled with earth was found a small Statue of a Cupid bending his Bow, 6 
being in the character of Cupid concpieror of Hero’s, as is expressed by the 
Lion’s skin on the Trunk, alluding to the spoils of Hercules. This was too 
precious a Jewel not to finish in your Cabinet, it is by much the finest of that 
subject extant, and singular for having the Hand holding the Bow, which all 
the others want. There is nothing perhaps more obvious in Antiquity, and 
from the many repetitions one must judge it a favourite of the Antients, and 
reduced to that degree of perfection, as to be past improvement. Enjoy it 
therefore, my dear Friend, with the many fine things I have sent you, in spite 
of the sneers of a tasteless age, and never forget that the most valuable 
acquisition a man of refined taste can make, is a peice of fine Greek 
Sculptour. — Addio. 

Here the transcript terminates, and we are again thrown on Dallaway’s 
summary, evidently taken from the correspondence at a later date. After 
mentioning the Cupid, he continues (p. 380) as follows : — 

two entire busts, one of a Decemvir, the other at Gahii until 1792. On the other hand there 
of L. Aemilius Fortunatus, as appears from is a curious indication of confusion in the entry 
the inscription on the pieduceio.’ Letter of as given in Add. MS. 34,009, ‘Found 1775 in 
Feb. 9, 1775. Zansdoivne Catalogue , p. 72. ruins near Castilione, the country of the Gahii, 

i 1 Endymion. Mas. Marbles, xi. pi. 43. live miles from St. John’s Gate, on the road to 

2 Lansdowne House, No. 2. Frascati from Home,’ that is on the site of 

J I.e. the Ariadne of the Townley Collection, Koma Vecchia. This authority also assigns the 
Mus. Marbles, x. pi. 23. C’f. Dallaway, p. 379, small Fortuua {Mas. Marbles , ii. pi. 18) to 
‘the singularly beautiful Bacchante, once the Koma Vecchia. 

property of the Honourable Charles Greville, 5 The type appears to be that of the Con- 
notv Mr. Townley.’ cordia in the Torlonia Collection (Clarac, iii, pi. 

4 Mus. Marbles, ii. pi. 12. The Tottnley 452, no. 82S) which is said to have come from 
inventories assign this relief to Gahii (or Casti- Cavaeeppi (P. E. Visconti, Musco Torlonia, no. 
glione), but Hamilton’s own statement seems to 20S). I have not recognised it in the Museo Pio- 
supersede that of Townley (cf. Dallaway, p. Clementiuo. 

335, from the inventory, and p. 379, from the 6 Mus. Marbles, x. pi. 21. 
letter). There is no evidence to think he was 
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‘ Mr. H. discovered a Pericles at. the Olintorf Tirol) ( now Mr. Townley’s), 1 
a repetition of that in the Mus. Pio-Glem. found at the Lake of CastiyUone, 
with the helmet.’ 2 * 


Dallaway then proceeds to give some account of the excavations at Gabii 
which he wrongly dates 1 7SU, but we are able to continue with an autograph 
letter of Gavin Hamilton’s, which is in the MS. Stowe, 1020, also derived 
from the library of Thomas Astle. The letter is not addressed, but was 
probably written like the rest, to Charles Townlev. I have reproduced here 
the exact punctuation, as well as the spelling and Latinity of the author, 
since there is no question of error as in the case of the transcript. 


Rome, lS tu June 179:.'. ■* 

Dear Sir 

I am just got up after an Ague of 3 Weeks and somewhat weak, 
nevertheless I cannot help putting pen to paper and to give you some account 
of my proceedings at the Cava of Gabio, the exact spot of which is now 
decided by the interesting inscriptions I found in that place, to the great joy 
of all the antiquarians here my good fortune began with the discovery of the 
two fine busts of Septimius Severus and Geta. I next got into the publick 
place ornamented with a portico, pedestals and statues of the Decurioni and 
other magistrates of the Gabini, with the inscriptions on the pedestals, what 
offered next was a very large architrave and frize with a very long and curious 
inscription 4 on it signifying that the palace was built by Polycarpus to the 
memory of Domitia daughter of Domitius Corbulonus, there is likewise the 
donation of this palace with all the statues and other valuable things to the 
city of Gabio but mi certain conditions, I have found fragments of at least 
two hundred statues, but so mutilated that I have only been able to save 22 
statues that are good and worthy restoring besides other curious things of 
different kinds and small statues heads Ac. I have three statues in armour 
all Imperial that go much beyond any thing of the kind hitherto seen, a 
drapery figure of a woman uncommonly fine, a statue of Claudius and one of 
Germanicus in fine preservation, a statue of Diana quite new and very fine in 
particular the head, but what you would have coveted most is a small bust of 
Marcus Agrippa size of life, the finest extant. All these fine things go to the 
Prince Borghese who builds a place for their reception at the Villa, with the 
title of the Museo Gabino, and his resolution is much applauded by the 
publick, I must now tell you that the city of Gabio was just half way' from 


1 But. Mus. No. 540. 

Visconti, Mn^. 1‘to-Clttii, vi pi. !2U. 

According to Visconti (].»•.) the two teuninal 
busts of Pericles weie lound together at Tivoli. 

It is unfortunate that Hamilton's own account 
here fails us. 


i The year has been filled in. 

4 Visconti, Mon. Gabini , pi. 17. The in- 
scription uins 1 In honorem uu'nioriae domus 
TJoniitiae Awjustuc Cn. Domiti Corhuhnus Jil.’ 
etc. 
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Rome to Palestrino near the Gate of Castiglione, in the Tenuta di Pantano 
di Borghese. 1 * 

Now in}' dear Sir I am a little tired, and my Cavatore is come in with 
good news from the new Cava so I must finish by assuring you that I am at 
all times your 

Most faithful humble Servant 

G. J. Hamilton 

A summary of the results is annexed to the transcript of the letters. It 
is not clear by whom it was drawn up. The information given is for the 
most part the same as that given in the letters, but it is not entirely based 
on them. I print here, however, a draft in the Manuscript volume, Stowe, 
1020, from which the list in Stowe, 1019 is clearly copied, with such abbrevi- 
ations as are made necessary by a smaller sized paper. After this list the 
volume concludes with general remarks on the Marcus Aurelius, here said to 
be iu Astle’s possession. 


Ancient Marbles found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton in various Ruins near Rome 

since 1769. 



Statues. 

The Possessors. 


A Nemesis 4 feet high 

Mils Cleineutinum. 

Found in 

A Theseus - putting on his caudal . 

Loi d Shelbmn. 

the Panteiiello 

A Paris " ... 

Ditto. 

Lolli’s giouncl . 

A Grolipe of Cupid and Psyche 

Do 

in Hadrian's 

An O-it is in Paragon 

Do 

Villa Tivoli. 

An Isilis 3 Ditto . . 

Do 

17(59. 

A Ptolomy 

Mb Talbot. 


A Cupid 

Mb Cook, Petersburg. 


r Mar. Aurelius Colossicon 

Ld. Shelbuni. 


A D". 4 I5ad . 

[Mb Astle.] 

Tor di Ooloiu 

Eijiiestriaii of Palis. Small Life 

Jib Daily. 

bare. 9 miles 

Apollo. Small Lite .. 

Mb Cock. 

from Home 

A Discobolus . 

Mils Cien.eiitimim. 

on the Fras- 

A Venus 

Mb C'orbet. 

cati Road 

Venus Draped . 

Jib Dairy. 


A Faun. Small 

Jib ( 'uek. 


. An Amazon ... 

Lord Slielburu. 


1 The valuable proceeds of the last excava- 
tion, which were described by Visconti (Monu- 
ment i fiuhuii tlclbt Villa Piiiciana) are now in 
the Louvre. Visconti \ l.c. p. 6) says that Prince 
Marco Antonio Borghese was moved ‘ d’mani- 
imre con nohili comliziom i tentativi die il 
celebre pit tore scoz/esc big. Gavino Hamilton, 

sulertrisimo ed indefesso ccreatore d antichita, 

desiderava fate nell’ampio tenitoro, detto 
appuutii dal vicin lago, Pantan dcMlritfi, etc.’ 

This lake or Mvamp was an old volcanic crater, 


and has since been drained. The Diana is the 
well known Diana of Gabii (Visconti, J.c. pi. 
12, Fig. 32). For the Agrippa see Visconti, 
l.c. pi. 3, Figs. 2 and 2a. 

2 Or ‘ Cineiiiiiatus.’ 

3 Sic. Perhaps k An Isis in Ditto.’ 

4 In the draft Stowe, 1020, no name of an 
owner is given, but the bust is described as 
‘Bad,’ The epithet has been inserted and 
etased, and the owner’s name has been inserted 
in Stowe, 1019. 
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Statue «. 


The Possessors. 


Cornazana 
Albano | 

Monte Cagnolo r 
betwixt Gen- 
zano & Lanu- 
vium part 
of Ant. Pins’s 
Villa 


Monte 

Caguolo 


Nerni 


Ostia 


Roma Vecchia f 
5 Miles 

from Koine ' 


A Small Naval Victoiv 

A Young Mail restored as Aelius Caes. 

A Scenic Figure 

A Faun 4 feet with Greek Insercription 
A D°. with D°. 

Groupe of a Bitch caressing a Dog. . 

A groupe of Aetaeon seiz’d liy 2 Dogs 

AD" 

Groupe of a Dog caressing a P.itch ... 

A Boy sitting with a Goose . 

A Boy with a Bird . . 

A Scenic Figure. Small. 

A Dog scratching his Ear. 

AD". D» 

A Groupe of Genii sacrificing a Bull. Small 

A D“. D" 

A Paris presenting the Apple. Large 

A Cupid holding a Scollop Shell 

Antinous with the Cornu-Copia. large life 
An Esctilapius. Bad. 

Igaeia. Large life 

An Athtette 

A Diomedes ... 

A Venus. 4 feet ti in. 

The Nymph Dionea ... 

Thalia. Pastoial Muse 
Hercules with the Cerberus . 

D°. fighting the Hydra 
D°. killing ... 

D". Carrying the Bull 

An Adonis asleep 
A Bacchante with the 'l'ygre 

A Pietas with the Patera and A’eilled 
Dumitia in Character of Diana, small life. 
Cupid of Thespis 1 with the Bow. Small. 
Five others ruined. 


Mils C'lcmentimim. 

D". 

Card. Albani. 

M r . Townley. 

D° 

D" 

D° 

M r . Jenkins 
M. Clementinum. 

M r . Brown’s 
Lord Clive 
M r . Welbore Ellis. 

M r . Jenkins. 

D° 

M r . Townley. 

D u . 

Lord Temple’s, Stow. 
M r . Brown. 

M r . Bany. 

Landgrave of Hesse 
Mus. Clenientiu m . 
Lord Shelburu. 

M r . Townley. 

D->. 

D°. 

M. Clementinum. 

D°. 

D°. 

D°. 

M r . Townley 
M r . Greville 

Mus Clementinum. 

D°. 

M r . Townley. 


Busts. 


Villa 

Hadriani 

Pantanella 


Tor di 
Colomha 
ro 


f A Philosopher, unknown 
Hadrian . . . . 

Caracalla 
L. Vents . . 

Minerva 

Hadrian 

Sabina ... . . . . 

L Veins . . ... 

Jupiter Serapis 

A Young Decemvir with an inscription 
Of L : A5mil : Fortunatus. So inscribed 


M. Clementinum 
D°. 

Card. A(l)bani 
De. 

Lord Shelburu 
M r . Mansel Talbot 
D 1 ". 

M r . Lyde Brown 
M. Clementinum 
M r . Townley. 

D°. 


Tliespiae, 
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/hails 


Th'* Possessors. 


Villa 
Hndriani 
111 tlu' 
Pantiml- 
Ia 


ID 


.Monte 

Cagnola 


An Athletic 

Menjlaiis. Belonged to a Gioiipe 

Plato Supposed 

I lead ill lleil Mai Me 

A 1 1 r ii Lou'S in diameter <>1 Oe.ii i-- 

■Till i.i as a Mauritanian 

Ant. l’ius 

Caraealla 

Antinous with a Vine Wieutli 
I> ,J . in Clnuacter of Usiris 
[ Men my 

, leu elms 
l’eienice 

, Athlette with a wreath 
. .Muse 
Juno .. 

' Antinous 
l’ompey 
Litcilln 
J uno 
Jupiter 

Pliilosophei unknown 
. Caraealla 
! DA 

1 Faustina Jnn r 
i Diomede* 

DA 

Hercules Colossal . 

' Seven sent to Germany 

A Meleagei with the Polina 1 


M r . C.ieville 
M. Clemeutinum 
I)" 

DA 

Canl. Albani 
M. Cleinentinuni. 

DA 

D" 

Lord Shell mi n 

D”. 

DA 

II" 

D" 

lr 

D" 

M 1 Cock. Petersburg 
Duke ot Doiset. 

1»A 

Jenkins 

DA 

D". 

D° 

DA 

D“ 

D° 

M r . Townley. 

M. * lenieiitiuum 
M r . Townley 


M r . Townley 


M isu.ll" oics. 

In the l’aiitanella a Vase with Peacocks, 1JA with Fish,- a liam ' head, a Giey hound, a Stag’s 
head Red Marble, an Has in DA plac'd in the Museum Clenieiitinuin. 

A Sphinx in omen linsalte at Card. Alham's, a black J5as l el let 1 at land Nheibuin's, at 
Cainazano a Volt, in tiie Mils. Cleinentinuni — A Vase with l’.acehanalians iound at Monte 
Cagnola, at M r . Townley 's, a Hass Relief ol Calclias 1’iiest of Apollo louud with the Bacchanalian- 
at Roma Veeehia. 

A. H. Smith. 


See [i. dll. 


- Theie was only one \ase — see a hot < , p. dO!A 


3 Lanstlow lie House, No. 7t> 



324 A NEW IIITTITE INSCRIPTION. 

Arapison to Kir-slieher (Mocissos). Just beyond the village the load runs by 
the base of a hill, rising to the height of 380 feet above it, which bears clear 
traces of an ancient fortress. Round the summit of this lull runs a wall of 
sheer rock, unbroken except to some extent on the west side and more 
especially on the north, u here there are considerable remains of a wall built 
of irregular, rough stones laid on each other, with smaller stones filling up 
the interstices. On the east side, below what was apparently the gateway, 
there is an underground passage, now blocked up, which possibly led down to a 
well, like the underground staircases at Amasia and Karatar (in Galatia), 
which lead down to a water-supply in the heart of the mountain (J.H.S. 18!M>, 
p. 53 f.); and on a shelf of rock on the left of the gateway our inscription 
is engraved. A glance at the map is sufficient to show the importance of the 
situation of this fortress, which commands the direct load between Pteria 
(Bogliaz Keui), Tyana (Ivizli HissarJ, and the Cilician Gates. Near the line 
of this road there are doubtless other remains of the “Hittito” period to be 
found : only the other day we heard a report of a new inscription not far 
from Bulgur Ma‘den. 

Our inscription (which is incised, not cut in relief) must be of a com- 
paratively late date, but it is of no small interest as showing a very advanced 
stage in the development towards purely linear forms. It is evidently 
written IvKstmjihcJon. The surface of the rock was not carefully smoothed 
(hence it is nut possible to obtain a good impression) and the engraver 
seems to have gone to work without a proper calculation of the space 
required, so that part (I!) of the lowest band had to be engraved, for want 
of room, outside the limit of the upper bands. It should follow' at the 
left-hand end of the lowest band, but in the illustration is placed below, 
owing to exigencies of space. The inscription is not in as good a state of 
preservation as could be wished : the symbols were to a large extent covered 
over with an encrustation of lichen, wdiich had to be removed before they 
could be deciphered, and in one or two parts they are so much worn away as 
to be altogether illegible. I first made a careful copy, then took a squeeze, 
and afterwards revised and improved the copy. The impression turned out 
better than I had ventured to hope, and I have made the drawing directly 
from it, using the copy to help out or to confirm the reading. The scale of 
the illustration is about of the original. I am indebted to Mr. A. E. 
Cowley of the Bodleian Library tor carefully comparing my drawing with 
the impression and suggesting some important improvements. 


J. G. G. Anderson. 



THE txwa. Tpiatm ;? IN THE F.REC’HTHEION. 

The two cultus monuments whose existence is bouml up with the solid 
rock on which the Erechtheion stands have always been eagerly sought for in 
the hope that they might lie used as fixed points from which to determine 
the complicated plan of the temple. 

Perhaps the ‘ salt spring’ has attracted less attention than the ‘trident- 
mark.’ Boetticher 1 supposed it to lie at the lowest part of the middle 
chamber, where a hollow in the rock, communicating with a still deeper cleft, 
even now collects water after a shower. As Pausanias states that the 
‘ spring ’ was evSov this is perhaps the most likely spot, unless we prefer to 
locate it in the West Hall, and to suppose that it was destroyed when the 
cistern w r as built. 2 3 It is true that J. Fergusson placed the ‘ spring ’ in the 
north-west angle of the West Celia, but this is quite an arbitrary hypothesis, 
and appears untenable, because the rock has here a fall towards the outside 
through the opening which pierces the north wall and leads into the crypt 
under the north porch. It is to bo remarked in passing that to call the 6d\aaaa 
a ‘spring’ is a mistake. No colour for this rendering is given bv 
the literary evidence, where fypeap or fldXacraa occurs, and it is geologically 
impossible that tlierc should be a spring at this spot. It is well known that 
springs on the Acropolis appear only where the limestone rests on the clay 
schist. There is nothing here but the surface of the rock, ft v r as therefore 
probably only a well, and possibly even only a cistern, 4 for which divine 
origin was claimed. 

Tetnz supposed lie had discovered the marks of the god's trident. The 
opening (about 1 m. 81 square) in the floor of the north porc-h lias long been 
known. Borrmann 5 regards it as undoubtedly antique. Below this opening 
the rock is rough, showing a few small clefts and holes (the best illustration 
is in the Praktika/ 1 PI. 3). There are three small boles lying on a curve, 
and a fourth, larger and more irregular, at a greater distance from the others. 
It lias been supposed that the trident-mark is to be found among these. 
This hypothesis lias been vigorously controverted, especially by Boetticher 
(toe. (it. p. 1D2), but his criticism found few adherents because it w r as con- 

1 (J. Hoettu*li»T, UntcrbvrJiunym auf <br ‘ .T. G. Frazer, Pauftanios. vl. ii p. 330. 

Ak royal ts, p. 100. 5 A then. M itthril, vi. p. 3S1. 

- A. S. Cooley, A)nrr. Journal of A rrhac- r ' UpatcTiKa t r)s c7r 1 roi) ’E pexO^iov iTrirpovijs. 
<>lo< ft I, iii. (1899). p. 302. Athens, 1853. German translation in Thiersch’*- 

3 J. Fergnssoii, Transact, of (hr Ji. //{«?/. of E'pUcri'th. (Ahhmull. cl. haw r. Al tai, d. y 

JJrit. Architn‘fi> 9 1S7-V0 i. Cl. vui. Ikl. ii. Ahth.. Mmichen, 1857) 



A NEW HITTITE INSCRIPTION. 


The discovery of a new “ Hittite ” inscription wa> one of tlie more solid 
results of a short and too hurried journey in - Asia Minor which I made with 
Mr. J. W. Crowfoot during July and August of last year, and its publication 
may not ho inopportune at a moment when fresh interest has been aroused 
in this species of script by the discoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete. 

After a rather abortive attempt to re-explore the obscure and rugged 
borderland between Lycaonia and Pamphylia, the net result of which 
was the discovery of just enough to make the topography of this dark 
corner even less intelligible than before, we turned towards Cappadocia, 
where we had hopes of finding at least some pre-Hellenic monuments. 
Years ago Professor Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth had heard a report of what 
was presumably a Hittite insciiption near Nev-sheher (Soandos), a town two 
days’ journey west of Caesareia Mazaca : important things were said to have 
turned up near the latter city since M. Chantre’s visit : and we learnt also 
of the existence of hieroglyphic stones atArapisou (Zoropassos) on the Halys. 
At Nev-shelier we parted company for a time, Mr. Crowfoot going to Caesareia 
on what turned out to be a fruitless quest, while I descended into the valley 
of the Halys. At Arapison I had no luck, but another traveller may be more 
fortunate. Apparently there had been two Hittite stones in the town, which 
had been found at a neighbouring village and were bold in private possession. 
Unfortunately one of them bad recently been seized by the authorities for 
transport to Constantinople (that it has arrived there it would be rash to 
conclude) ; the other I believe is still in the town, but nothing would induce 
the owner to admit that he now possessed it : it bad been taken from him, 
lie said. So far fortune did not smile upon me, but further inquiiies elicited 
the information that there was not far off a “ written rock ” with wonderful 
characters inscribed on it, which more than one enlightened Itoiljii had failed 
to interpret. My hopes rose and we rode away towards Tuz Kcui to see it. 
Slowly and laboriously we dragged our horses and ourselves up a projecting 
rocky ridge to find on -the summit a wretched Christian graffito! With 
unspeakable mortification we trudged down to Tuz Keui amid a blinding 
dust-storm, which made the misery of that day complete. Next morning we 
fared better. Still another written rock was reported at a village two 
hours away on the opposite side of the Halys, and with chastened expecta- 
tions we set out to examine it. About G miles or 10 kilometres N.N.W. of 
Tuz Kcui, on the brow of the lidge which slopes gently up from the liver, 
lies the little village ot Karaburna on the direct road from Nev-shelier via 
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sideml too rationalistic ; believers often see wliat is hidden from others ! 
Borrmnnn (h>c. fit.) states the possibility in words which sharply define the 
question at issue: “'Since, therefore, the existence of an opening in the 
sterenbate of about lm. 31 square is proved, there can be no reason to doubt 
that a relation subsists between this opening and the apartment or space 
under it which was accessible from inside, and the question of the identity 
of the cracks in the rock with Poseidon’s marks gains significance.” Others 
have expressed the same view with even greater decision (e.g , Furt wiingler, 
Mcistcrircrlr, p. 11)5), and Boettichcr's contrary opinion seems to be almost 
forgotten. 

There are, however, other reasons which make strongly against the 
identification of these holes with the trident-mark. The chief reason why 
it is supposed to be here is that the opening in the floor of the north porch 
was evidently planned on purpose to make it possible to look down and see 
what was below; but only two of the holes in question lie exactly under the 
opening. Wo must assume a border to the opening (Ddrpfeld suggests an 
altar), and this would make it still more difficult to sec the third hole. Again, 
the three holes do not accurately correspond to punctures made by a trident, 
for they are set on a curve and at unequal distances from each other. 

All this might be waived as inconclusive were it not that the philological 
evidence is strongly against the common view. Pausanias (I, 26, C) speaks 
of a crx>}fJ-a rpiatvgs ; “ the form of a trident.” Now three holes do not 
reproduce th cform (o"x?lt JLa ) of a trident; they can at most give the mark or 
trace (arjfia) of a trident. If then we accept the holes under the north 
porch as the Poseidon mark we must adopt Gottliug’s reading ‘ arjpa,’ instead 
of the usual reading “ axgpa,” which is otherwise beyond suspicion. The 
passage ot Hegesias (Strabo IX. p. 396), to TrepiTrf]^ Tpiaivq ? e/ceWi agpeiav 
(sipnhol), is no argument for the change. The mark could be called a sign 
(agpeiov), whether it was in the actual form of a trident or merely consisted of 
three punctures. II a scribe erroneously wrote for aijpa ho substituted 

a longer and more significant word for a shorter and less significant one. 
Manuscript mistakes are usually made in an opposite sense, i.e., a less 
significant word is introduced. Hence we ought to have very strong reasons 
before correcting (as it stands) to crgpa ; in fact the presence of such 

an error here would seem almost inconceivable. 

Retaining then the reading a^vpa as beyond suspicion, we must reject 
the identification of the trident mark with the three holes in question, and 
we shall be the more amply justified in doing so if wo can point out anywhere 
else marks in the living rock which have the actual form of a trident. Such 
a monument exists in the corner between the west transverse wall and the 
(more recent) north long wall, just in front of the so-called ‘postern’ in 
the north wall. The accompanying illustrations are reproductions from 
photographs, but unfortunately the monument itself cannot be well photo- 
graphed because of the confined space. 1 The wall which appears in the upper 

The details have tlieiefore heen slightly strengthened in the rejiroductinn. — Ei>d. 
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left-liaiul corner of Fig. 1 is the old west transverse wall. Inasmuch as the 
picture must be taken from above, the middle prong (/') does not appear 
distinctly in the print, yet in the rock it is quite deep and clear, though 
broader and shallower than the two outer prongs («, c). The two outer 
prongs of the trident (a, c) are easily recognised. They are slightly curved, 
about GO cm. long and SO cm. deep, but shallower towards the points. 
Between these two is the middle prong {]>), somewhat shallower than 
the others, a little shorter, not curved, and having a broader base at the 
point of attachment. The three prongs are connected with each other by a 
deep cleft representing the cross-bar. This cleft is small and narrow, but 
very deep, and is continued beyond the prongs on the cast side. The con- 
tinuation however, as the photograph shews, does not much aftect the general 
design. We have here a real ayj\^.a rpiafrq?, and Pausanias’ use of the word 



Fig. 1. Fig/2. 


cry/pra, 1 accurately corresponding to fact,, is a fresh proof of his being an eye- 
witness. 

Again, Petersen 2 has laid stress on the point that the trident symbol is 
more suitably placed inside the sanctuary than outside ; and it is quite 
allowable, though not absolutely necessary, to apply the word evhov not only 
to the salt-well but also to the eryf/pa, which occurs after the parenthesis. 
The OdXaaaa and the cry /'/pa were closely related and arc mentioned 
together. 


1 Iloettieher (U liter svehungen, p. 194 ff. ) solely from appeal ances, I may refer to llorr- 

niaintained that the rock foundation in the mann,*.dW/e/?. Mitth. vi. p. 3S2 ff. 

cential spare had been pniposely hewn away. - Afhni. Mitth. x. p. 3. 

This is however not the ease. To avoid arguing 
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The purpose served by the crypt under the north poich and by the 
passage leading from it to the interior of the temple is difficult to determine. 
Eveu°on the hypothesis that the ciypt contains the trident-marks, its size and 
shape make it impossible to suppose that this could have been its only use. 
For the crypt has a kind of vestibule, a quadrangular intermediate chamber 
(as shewn in the Praktika, § 25) between it and the passage. The shape 
of the vestibule was evidently chosen for some definite reason. A massive 
slab of marble forms the roof, and a large block of poros stone, which projected 
from the interior into the vestibule, has been cut out to make more 
room. 

The existence of the passage has usually been accounted for by supposing 
that it was intended as a second approach to the trident monument, and it 
has been called a ‘door’ or a ‘ postern.’ It cannot, however, have been meant 
to serve as a real door-way for human beings, even on rare occasions. For its 
height (1 m. 22) is rpiite insufficient. 1 and besides it is built in a very 
careless style. Blocks of marble are certainly used, but only for the sake of 
solidity, not because they were meant to be seen. Of the two blocks at the 
left side (looking from the exterior) the lower is quite rough and the upper 
is smoothed; while of the three blocks at the right side the middle one is 
smoothed and the upper and lower are rough. Indeed it appears that old 
blocks were used up in the buildings, for otherwise it is impossible to explain 
the differences in workmanship. The lower block on the left side was 
evidently not made for the place it occupies ; its rough surface is turned 
outwards, and at the lower edge of this surface is an old clamp-hole, and 
on the upper surface, which is smoothed, and a strip of which is left free by 
the superposed block, there is an old mortise-hole. 

Towards the exterior the passage widens and becomes the vestibule 
already mentioned.' 2 The corner of the vestibule next to the blocks of the 
passage does not form a straight edge, for the stones here are put together 
in a complicated and irregular wary. The blocks of the vestibule are of poros, 
and here, too, old material seems to have been employed, for one of the two 
lower stones on the left has an edge worked for fitting, and the other 
has not. 

The great marble slab forming the roof of the vestibule has an almost 
semicircular hole (25 x 12 - 5 cm.) at the edge next the temple wall. Julius 3 
supposes this hole to be antique, giving as his reason that the way it is 
wrought shews the hole to have been made before the stone was placed 
in position, and he thinks its purpose was to give air and light to the 
space below the slab. But the Praktika (§ 25) most decidedly pronounce 
it modern. ‘ This slab has ... a runnel which used to convey the water from 
above into the cavity of the vault. The runnel is modern, and so also is 


1 This l-i the height of the left side. The 4 See the illustration in the l’raktika. 

light si do goes deeper (1 in. G»>), but of course PI. 3, 2. Jahn-Miohaelis, Pausctniae tJescr. 

the left Md** is the out* to reckon by. a 1 ' in the orris. PI. VI. C. 

Piuktik.i : L. Julius Dus Errchthciov . ]> 25 
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ail opening in the temple wall just over the runnel placed so as to shoot the 
water into it..’ Relying on this definite information, and considering besides 
the careless style of work which in my opinion make'' it possible to suppose 
that the hole was pierced after the slab was in position, we must conclude 
that the runnel is of later date than the structure. We may note in addition 
that an opening for light would more naturally have been pierced in the 
middle of the passage, than, ns here, on the right side. 

As to the crypt proper and the modern breach through the eastern 
foundation of the north porch, I have nothing to add to what is 
known. 

These facts cannot he explained merely by supposing the trident-mark 
to be situated under the north porch. This explanation has been felt to be 
unsatisfactory, and accordingly others have boon suggested, Fowler's 1 idea 
that the sacred snake lived in the crypt is attractive, for we have to find 
accommodation for the snake somewhere in the Erechtheiou. The impi'ivia 
(Herod. VIII. 41) might be offered through the opening, and from time 
to time the pious visitor would catch a glimpse of the genius of the 
Citadel. 

Two more points must be noticed which help to clear up the question. 
It is necessary to assume the existence of an opening in the floor of the 
West Celia. Through this opening Pausanias, like other visitors, would seo 
the cr^Fjpa rpiai'inj ? below on the solid rock. It must have been quite dark 
iu the cella and still darker in the crypt, but the <jyj)pa receives some light 
from the passage in the north wall, which is just opposite. It is, therefore, 
evident why the passage was made with a rather wide opening. Again, it 
may be asked why the opening in the north porch does not lie close to the wall ; 
but it is to be noted that the inner edge of the opening is flush with tin' 
nitliyntcrin , and if an altar was placed there, as has been supposed, it was 
convenient that it should stand free. Besides, it is even possible that the 
passage served as a channel to lead off the overflow of water fiom the 
OaXaaaa, although all traces of an artificial channel have disappeared 
in the course of the vicissitudes which the structure has undergone. 1 
have already pointed out that the rock foundation slopes towards the 
outside. 

Since the solid rock, with which the sacred monuments were incor- 
porated, lay at some depth under the floor of the West CVlla (the tiident 
mark is lm. !> below), a kind of crypt or natural lower story was tlms formed, 
and openings must have been made in the cella floor through which the 
ti idont mark and the water could be seen. What Pausanias sa\s about the 
SittXovv o'iKrjfxa always used to be referred to this crypt.- But as this 
interpretation has been again attacked in quite recent times. I am reluctantly 


1 P<t })''/'? <>f the A nh i\ Sehn.il ttf Athene, 1 . Pm’pfeM, Ath<'i\ Mtffh mi. p. r»x, 

1*. HariNtm, Mt/fh. <t,\<l .!/<>,? of AtJn n s. p 

■ J'J.'i Uii f » i’sitrh .. p. 1 ( ,M. i i< 1 nt In-i 
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obliged tn attempt one more explanation of the passage in Pausanias which 
lias excited so much controversy. 1 II 

Pans. I, 26, 6. " Ran be kcu o'lKijpa ‘Kpe^deiov KciXovpevovr This 

sentence is ambiguous ; the word 'JLpe^Oetov could be applied to the 
Eiechtheus-cella just as well as to the whole temple, and the word oi/ayxa to 
a separate chamber just as well as to the whole building. Trpo be r 1}? eaobov 
A (09 €ct l l 3 a>f to? TiraTov, k. t. A. Which entrance is this of the three ? 
Unfortunately the altar of Zeus Hypatos cannot be located, for there is no 
evidence to warrant our identifying it with the /3copo<; tov 9vp^ov: > Each 
of the three doors ha> been suggested. The door of the caryatid porch is 
the most unlikely, and the arguments of Michaelis 4 in its favour have 
been refuted by Petersen. 5 

The most usual theory is that the entrance referred to by Pausanias is 
the licldy decorated north door. Lately, however, Cooley, corroborated by 
Dorpfeld, has tried to prove that the entrance called simply ?; e<xo<5o? must 
be the cast entrance. 0 If we accept this interpretation, oiKijpa must refer 
to the whole temple, while on the other hand if oiKiypa refers to the western 
halt (that ot Eiechtheus) only, then the t rcroSo? mentioned by Pausanias must 
be the north door of this half. 

EfreAdoCou be eim /3a>pot. TloaeiSwi'Os, icf>’ ov ical ’E pe%6el Buovaiv etc 
tov pavrevparos, Km ijpcoos B ovtov, TpiTos be \^cf>ai'aTov. y pacfiai be eirl twv 
T oiywv tov yevovs ela'i tov BooraSwi'. One consequence of Cooley’s hypo- 
thesis, also supported by Dorpfeld’s authority, is that the three altars must 
have stood in the East Celia,' that is to say, the cultus of Poseidon-Ereeh- 
theus, and the rest was carried on in the East Celia, and the West Celia was 
empty, the ddXnaaa ’Epe^d/pk, it is true, being in the crypt. It is supposed 
that the project for transferring the ancient Athena-image from the ‘old' 
temple to the East Celia of the Erechtheion had been abandoned for some 
reason or other, and that the £ bavov remained in the ‘ old ’ temple which 
Pausanias begins to describe at the words lepd pev t!}<; ’A 0tjvd<;, k. t. A. 

0?7) 8 

For reasons connected with the cultus, the whole theory seems to me 
untenable. 


1 In my opinion it is not necessary to 
assume " priori that Pausanias is describing 
tin* shortest available circuit. Jt is possible 
that licic and there he may have retraced li is 
step's or planned the desei iption fioia another 
point of view. 

- On the whole question compare the impor- 
tant paper of Fiutwanglei Situni'fsLrr. d. Al. 
d. :i{ Munched, phil. -hist. Cl. 1898, i. 

!'!'• -» 19 tl*. 

•’ peteisell, Ath M if fh. X. p. 8. 

I ii. p 10. 

’’ Ath Miffh. \ ]». 7 

II A i/H/ JoU/'/t. //t .1 /'• hat nJn/pt 11 i p °,00 fl 


Dnrpfcld’s corroboration, ibid. p. 393, 1. 

7 Rangabe (Ath. Mitth vii. p. 332 IF. ), and 
Fergus son (A»c. at.) localised the altars in the 
Fast Celia. Fergus son assigned the East Celia 
to Ereehtheus and the West Celia to Athena. 
This theory is on grounds of cultus inconceiv- 
able, and indeed has never found favour. 

8 The tlieoiy that the £6avov was not re- 
mows! has already been developed by Dorp- 
feld (Ath. Mitth. xxii. p. 171 f. ), with a view’ 
to shewing that Strabo’s wolds (ix, p. 396) ’6 re 
ap^atos recos T7 )s TloXiabos. ev <£ 6 tz/rfHe/rros 
\vxvoc ought to be applied to the “old” 
temple 
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First: It is sufficiently clear from the context — 1 loa-etSwt'o? (/Jw/tov ), 
€<f)’ ov k cal ’Epe^del Bvovaiv etc tov fiam evp-ciTos — that the principal altar was 
the altar of Poseidon-Erechtlieus, or, to express the relation more accurately, 
that Poseidon is here identical with Erechtheus. 1 Further, the priesthood 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus kept their ancestral pictures and the altar of their 
ancestor in the same chamber. It seems therefore self-evident that these 
objects were in the same chamber as the Poseidon monuments. We may 
suppose, if we choose, that other subsidiary cultus objects were kept in 
the west hall, contiguous to the West Bella. 

Second : It is clear from the familiar inscription, C.l.A. i. 322 — tov veov 
tov ept 7 ro\et, iv u> to ap%aiov aya\p,a — that not only was the cultus of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus to find its home in the building, but also the cultus 
of Athena ; and as a matter of course Athena was to be worshipped in the 
East Celia. The first part of this project was actually carried out, i.c. the 
cultus of Poseidon-Erechtheus was provided for. Now surely, if there was a 
distinct intention to proceed with the installation of the Athena-cultus, the 
Erechtheus worship would be established in the cella built specially for it. 
thus leaving the Athcna-cella free. If the %oavov was for some reason left 
behind in the 1 old ’ temple it docs not affect this part of the question, that 
is to say if either cella was left empty, it must have been the Edit Cella. 

It seems, however, impossible on other grounds that either cella should 
have been left empty. 

The documentary evidence for the common worship of Athena and 
Poseidon-Erechtheus is too familiar to need repetition. Is it conceivable 
that the Eteobutadae, hereditary custodians of the allied cultus, should have 
performed the worship of one divinity in the new building and left the other 
behind in the ‘old’ temple, especially as the transference of the old image 
was resolved on when the Erec-hthcion was built, the conservative faction in 
religion being, as Furtwangler has suggested, 2 most likely responsible for its 
erection ? 

The ancient %oavov was not a mere curiosity, so that its desertion could 
be intelligible. It was a real cultus-image in the proper sense of the word, 
and it and no other could have been the object of the ritual in the Plynteria 
and Kallynteria. 3 

It may be asserted that the Erechthcion was built on the site of an older 
temple devoted exclusively to the worship of Poseidon-Erechtheus. But the 
goddess and the hero shared a temple in Homeric times (B 546 fi, where piv 
means Erechtheus). 4 And there is later evidence for the same community 


1 For the evidence v. Topffer, AUische 
Ocnealogk, ]>. 116, 1, and others. 

- iltistcnccrke, p. 192 if. ( Masterpieces , 
p. 132). 

! The passages on t lie Plyntei ia confirm 

Miss Harrison's suggestion that tin- old (o avov 


was a seated image (Myth, and Mon. p. 495 ), 
For -Xenophon (. Ucllcn . i. 4, 12) and others call 
it eSos. iMlidas s.v. ot voyo(pv\aKts t ires ; uses 
the Word in referring to the same ritual. 

1 F. Rohde, Pstrrbc 2 , i. p. 135. 2. 1 
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of worship, rjj. Herod os Atticus’ inscription from the Ada Appia, 1 which, 
though expressed in Homeric forms, reflects contemporary conditions. The 
obcovpos 6(pts is sacred to Athena, it has been reasonably suggested that 
worshippers saw in the snake a continual re-incarnation of the earth-born 
Ercchtheus. 2 3 Petersen very justly argues that as the snake belonged to 
the goddess, its abode was probably in the goddess’s temple.* Another 
important testimony to the worship of Athena in the Ereclitheion is given by 
Herodotus (VIII, 41). The priesteM brought the imfirjvia, to the snake. 4 
This priestess can only have been t lie priestess who belonged to the race of 
the Eteobutadae, and served Athena in the same temple. It is evident from 
the gloss of Hesvchius a.v. oiieovpov otyiv that the Polias dwelt in the 
Eiechtheion, as Eustathius, p. 1423. 7 f., has rightly interpreted the passage. 
So too the sacred olive-tree, created by Athena, stood in the Ereclitheion. 
(Hit. VIII. oo). 

To return to Pausanias. He enters by the north door and sees in the 
western half the three allars and the pictures of the Butadae. He then goes 
on with his description, using the wools to explain which I have had to enter 
on this enquiry. kci\ (SnrXovv yap ime to otKypa) ical vScop ear'tv erSov 
OaXdcrcnop iv <f>peari, (tovto ph> Oavpa ov peya , k.t. A.) ical rpiaivys earn’ 
ev ry Tver pa cr^ypa. ravTa St Xeyerai HoaetScoi’t paprvpia e’s ryv ilpcfjia- 
flyryaiv ry s’ pa? <f> avyvai. 

The wont SnrXovv has been thought to refer to a horizontal or to a 
vertical division. (It can have both significations; for the latter compare 
Lysias I, 0.) Furtwnngler explained it by assuming a lengthwise division of 
the West (Vila.’ hut Dorpfold pronounces this explanation to be inconsistent 
with the actual remains, r and agrees with Cooley in identifying the East Celia 
ami West Ci.dla with the two parts of the SiirXovi’ o’iiojpa. Now, I have tried 
to show that in the whole of ^ f>, Pausanias is describing only the West Celia, 
and if this is so wo must reject the hypothesis of Cooley and Dbrpfeld and 
return to the old theory, according to which the ofrcypa, if. the part of the 
temple belonging to Erechtheiis, was double in the sense that it had a crypt, 
and that this crypt contained the “ Sea” of Erechtheus and the representation 
of Poseidon’s trident. 

In speaking of the West Celia as ‘double,’ we naturally do not mean that 
there were actually two complete stories. Michaelis supposed that there 
were, 7 hut his opinion was refuted hv LorrmantW Nor is the passage 


1 Kailn 1, Ef'hjr. i/r. 1010. lint* SO f. 
k tu yap ’A9T]va'n} (ttot) } Epi\66i'inv (SainKi )a 
t'ljun iwcartOriKe tfvvtrrTiov tufxevai Ipwv 
Kifflithfii*' is here confused with Ki it hthonios 
as frequently {,*'.•/. Apollod. iii. Ill Still 1 1 1 « >i*< • 
evplieitly .sp» ahs Tin tar* li ronr. ix. 0). 

- Rohde. Pxih'h \k 1 3.1 f. Fiirtwaiigler. 

/'It, p 100 i r'jiip/'- p. 1 >Oi 

Tnf]»]»f«*i. AH. n<f)rnl, p. I]",. 2 

3 Hh Mtffh xii p. f. i 


1 As to tho interpretation of Herodotus’ 
arr-nunt of tin* temple on the Aeiopolis. it is to 
he noted that the Mialn* lives in the Ereeli- 
theion ; in the same passage tin* expression eV 
ip<£\ which oeuus also tdsewhoie. is em- 
ployed. 

Mristmrerlcr, p 10 1 p. 430). 

f> Afh. Miffli. xxii. p 101 
r JhirJ ii. p. 20 tr. 

9 Jhhl. vi p. 3S1 tl. 
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Pans. Ill, 15. 8 to bo taken as evidence against a crypt. The ‘ double 
building ’ consists of the West Celia, above, and below the cellar-like 
chamber, roofed by the door of the cella and containing the divine mementos 
whose existence had fixed its position. 1 * * * 

Martin P. Nilsson. 

Athens, 


1 For the succeeding pait of the pniege&is 
it follows that Fails an ids (in 2ti, 7 and 27, 1) is 
describing the Fast Celia of the Ereclithrioii to 
which the £oaiw was tianstened, whether he 
reached it by way ot the open air, or through 

the intenor of the two temples. The 

pioof of this is that in 27, 2 he comes to the 

saeied olive-tree. For, as Heiodotus (viii. .w) 
statts, the olive-tire stood in the Ereclithcion, 

where the Oa\u<j(xa was, or more correctly, a?, it 


must have been in the open air (Boirmanu, 
Ath. Slitth vi. o7-if. ) belonged to the sanctu- 
ary of Ercclitln.U'-i. That Fan manias should 
refer to the olivc-tiec immediately after de- 
scribing the building of which the Errchtheion 
was a part is more natural ami lilting than 
that he should first describe the Ereclithcion. 
alter wants insert an account of the “ old 5 
temple, and finally return to the olive-tier 
which belonged to the Ercchtheion. 
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There is so much to record from Greece proper and the islands, that 
it will be necessary to omit Asia Minor from the scope of the present article. 
It has been a year of surprises, from the episode of the sponge-diver knocking 
at the door of the Minister of Education to report a shipload of statues lying 
under the sea, to the rediscovery of Aphaea, the unknown goddess who 
emerged the other day from the pages of Pausanias and Antoninus Liberalis 
to receive the honours due to her in the famous temple on Aegina. 

In describing the results of excavations it is convenient to begin as I 
did last year with the prehistoric period and with Crete, where a number of 
workers, two Italians, two Americans, seven Englishmen, have been exploring 
early sites. The French School has not excavated there this year, but has 
organized a geographical expedition under the leadership of M. Ardaillou 
which is to make a much-needed survey of the island. 

I am indebted to Mr. Arthur J. Evans for the following summary of his 
latest discoveries : — 

“ The renewed exploration of the prehistoric Palace at Knossos has 
produced results not inferior in interest to those of last year. I was 
fortunate in securing the continued services of Mr. Duncan Mackenzie as 
my assistant in directing the woiks, and of Mr. D. T. Fyfe for the execution 
of the architectural plans and drawings. The building itself turns out to be 
considerably more extensive than could be foreseen from the parts of the ground 
plan already brought to light. The Western Court has apparently an almost 
indefinite extension. Ten more magazines, some of them full of the huge 
store-jars, were opened, in addition to the eight explored last year, and the 
outer wall beyond these was traced to its north-west angle. To the north, 
the small portico discovered last year was found to communicate with a 
distinct quarter of the building containing a large bath with a descending 
Hight of steps and a parapet with column bases. The northern entrance 
way also proved to be much deeper, and to have a further extension than 
had at first been supposed. 

“ What had been described in the provisional report of my last year’s 
excavations as the ' Eastern Paved Area,’ is now seen to be in reality 
a great Central Court. East of this a whole extensive quarter of the Palace 
is now revealing itself, and it even appears that the principal State Chambers 
were on this side. Towards the north-east were smaller magazines fitted 
with stores of vases of various forms. In other chambers were presses for 
wine or oil. In one room a sculptor had evidently been at work at the 
moment of the destruction of the building, and a beautifully carved stone 
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amphora of finished execution stood beside another just roughed out. Near 
this was another chamber, which, from the arrangement of the stone benches 
within it, had the appearance of a school or class room. About the centre 
of this eastern quarter of the Palace the walls were found suddenly to descend 
to a much greater depth, and here was made the great architectural dis- 
covery of the season. Stone stairs began to appear which were followed 
down a triple Bight — the lowest flight beneath the first — to a columnar hall 
or megaton, with walls rising some twenty feet. A side passage leads from 
this to a second similar hall opening to a kind of forehall with eleven door- 
ways, and this in turn on an outer portico. The staircase leading down to 
the first mentioned hall is flanked above and below by a breastwork, 
showing the sockets of the original wooden columns, and with this double 
tier of colonnades the hall itself (which at this end seems to have been 
partly hypaethral) must have presented somewhat the appearance of the 
court of au Italian Renaissance Palace. There are traces of the beginning 
of a fourth flight of stairs, and the unique character of these remains can be 
appreciated when it is remembered that even at Pompeii staircases ouc over 
the other have not been brought to light. The connexion of these princely 
halls with the part of the building immediately to the south can only be 
made out by a fresh campaign of excavation. 

“ It is impossible to make more than the most summary mention of the 
numerous individual finds of interest made in the course of this season’s 
work. The early connexion between Crete and Egypt has received a 
striking illustration from the discovery of a lid of an alabastron finely 
engraved with the name and divine titles of Khyan the Hyksos king, whose 
monuments are rare in Egypt itself. A magnificent ‘ draught-board ’ of 
ivory, partly plated with gold, and of crystal plaques backed by silver and 
blue enamel, or Jcginios, seems to be based on the Egyptian form of the game. 
What appears to be another game is provided with bone fishes engraved with 
various scores and a series of characters many of them identical with those 
of the later Greek alphabet. This is in fact a third Knossian • signarv.’ 
A tresco fragment representing a hand holding a gold necklace with pendants 
in the shape of negroes’ heads, takes us as far afield as Nubia or the 
Libyan Oases. A very beautiful Babylonian relic was also found in the 
shape of a gold-mounted cylinder of lapis lazuli, engraved with mythological 
subjects. 

“• Of the inscribed tablets exhibiting the prehistoric linear script of 
the Myccnaeans, several important deposits were found, including one tablet 
larger than any yet discovered, with twenty-four lines of inscription con- 
taining lists of persons under various headings. Many clay seals of great 
interest were also found with them. Some of these present cult-scenes. In 
one case a Goddess is seen on her sacred pyramidal rock between lion 
supporters while a votary appears in front and a sluinc with consecrated 
columns behind. In another case a female votary bears a cup to a seated 
Goddess beneath the Solar orb. Another seal shows a kind of Minotaur 
seated on a throne and others Mycenaean ' daemous.’ Parts of fresh wall- 
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paintings weie also found, some ol them giving entirely new versions of 
Mycenaean costume — such as a lady with a high looped dress, and male 
figures, perhaps priests, in banded stoles. Some very remarkable fragments 
of bull-hunting scenes show girls taking part in the dangerous sport, dressed 
like the male toreadors of the period. But of still higher interest in their 
bearing on the history of ancient art are the parts of human figures in 
painted stucco relief now for the first time brought to light. The modelling 
of the limbs and muscles shows a power and naturalism descending to the 
most minute details, such as the delineation of the veins, which seems more 
m keeping with the spirit of the Italian Renaissance than with classical 
antiquity. No face has yet been found, but the back of a male head claims 
a quite exceptional interest. It is surmounted by a crown, in the same stucco 
relief, representing a succession of slanting Jlturs dc lis with an upright one 
in the centre, — copies from an original in inlaid metal -work. A part of the 
body, though possibly not ot the same figure, lias also been preserved with a 
kind of chain of honour of the same lily pattern round the neck. We seem 
to have here parts of the actual effigies of Mycenaean kings and princes. 
Some fine specimens of the ‘ Palace Style ’ of Mycenaean painted ware were 
also found, and others with naturalistic designs of plants and grasses, worthy 
of Japanese art. 

■‘The exploration of the extensive Neolithic settlement that underlies 
the Palace also produced interesting results. Numerous so-called ‘idols’ 
of clay and stone were discovered of types antecedent to those hitherto 
known from tile islands and mainland of Greece. These and the stone- 
maces seem to point to very early Anatolian influences. The lowest limits 
of this settlement — the first of pure Neolithic Age explored in Greece, — 
hardly come down later than 8000 B.c.” 

From Knossos to Pliaestos, the second great palace, is a long day’s ride to 
the south past the lower spurs ot Ida. Or a tour of a tveek, combining fine 
scenery with notable sites, may be made by way of Psychro, Goulas, Gournia, 
Hierapetra, Viano. and Gortyua. The traveller coming this way will realise 
the extent and natural fertility of the domain from which the lords of 
Pliaestos drew their wealth, as lie descends upon it from the east and rides 
the full length of the Messara, the only plaiu in Crete worth the name. It is 
twenty monotonous miles of deep cornland, in great part lying fallow since 
the Moslem exodus. A fence of low hills shuts off all seaward view. At last 
tlie bay of Matala lifts into sight, due west, with the Lotoan islets on its 
horizon, and beyond the olive-groves which now fill the foreground a steep 
yellow cone rises and cuts the sea-line in two. That is the acropolis of 
Pliaestos. It is girdled by the river Electra, whose lingering waters account 
alike lor the sudden luxuriance of tlie western Messara, and for the malaria 
that is its scourge. The acropolis descends in three great steps from west 
to east. Evidently the builders were not burdened by any consideration 
oi defence, for they set their palace on the lowest of these contiguous 
heights. 
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Professor Halbherr and Mr. Pernier, of tlie Italian Archaeological Mission, 
excavated here from June to October of 11)00, and again from March to June 
of the present year. They found the palace choked and subdivided by the 
remains of a squalid Hellenic village. Bit by bit as these were demolished 
the bold and stately lines of the original plan began to appear, but the full 
appreciation of its extent and grandeur only became possible in the present 
summer. 

The area under excavation is bounded to the north and east by precipices, 
to the south by a gentler slope carrying the road of approach. To the west 
the palace proper ended in a railed outer terrace ; beyond was a sunken 
court, shown by the tiers of stone seats built up against its northern retaining- 
wall to have been a place of assembly, perhaps of public sacrifice if a puzzling 
structure at one side of it is rightly interpreted as an altar. In this direction 
there is room for further developments ; the high ground to north and east 
may conceal important buildings. Within these limits lies the palace, a 
compact rectangle over a hundred yards square. The main entrance is from 
the south into a colonnaded court enclosing approximately the south-eastern 
quarter of the whole area. To the left as you enter is the square south- 
western block, tilling another quarter, a complicated mass of basement- 
chambers including a small tank and a room with stone benches. Opposite, 
across the court, is the entrance to the north-eastern block, as yet only partly 
excavated ; here is what may be a dormitory and a stair descending to a small 
mcgaroii on a lower terrace. But the real centre of interest is the north-west 
quarter, built on two higher terraces, and containing the State Apartments. 
To reach them by their principal entrance we leave the main court by a 
corridor twenty feet wide and a hundred feet long, and gain the west terrace. 
Turning to the right we ascend an imposing flight of twelve steps, forty-five 
feet wide, and pass through a vestibule into a fine hall divided into aisles by 
a row of three columns. Although the way to its main entrance is somewhat 
circuitous, this central mogaron is in easy communication with every part of 
the palace. A side-staircase descends to a large anteroom opening directly 
from the main court, another to the more private rooms in the north-east 
quarter, which were perhaps allotted to the women, and another ascends to 
chambers on a higher terrace to the north. From the west terrace a magni- 
ficent flight of twenty-nine steps, placed at right angles to the entrance-steps 
of the megaron, mounts to the same higher level. 

The closest parallel to Knossos is furnished by a corridor opening out of the 
anteroom just mentioned, and giving access to a double row of store-rooms 
with massive jambs ; in the centre is a square pillar, like the famous pillars 
inscribed with double axes at Knossos. The bulk of the masonry is limestone, 
but here too we find wall-linings of gypsum, combined in one case with a 
triglyph-like arrangement of three wooden pilasters divided by strips of plaster. 
The triglyph recurs on the pilasters of a stone bench here as well as on a fresco 
from Knossos. Numerous characters, especially the double axe, the star, and 
the trident, appear on the limestone, blocks, but two clay tablets and a group 
of signs scratched on a jar are the only writings that have been recovered, 
U.S. — VOI.. XXI. z 
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There are few traces of wall-painting or other decoration, although the 
numerous fragments of presumably local ' Kamarais ’ ware vie with those from 
any other site in the delicacy and intricacy of their painted designs. The 
local ‘ Mycenean ’ pottery, on which a bright red glaze predominates, is of 
poorer quality. Among the latest finds is an oblong piece of shell engraved 
with a procession of four figures, draped to the feet and apparently female, 
with human bodies and the heads of animals and birds. They carry long staves. 
Besides the Tiryns fresco one may compare some recently found seal- 
impressions, one from Kuossos which shows a zoocephalous personage seated on 
a throne, and others from the Zakro hoard with figures of bull-headed demons. 
We may look for a full discussion of the whole subject in M. Perdrizet’s pub- 
lication of the zoocephalous terra-cottas from Lycos ura. 

Professor Halblierr also excavated in the precinct of Asclepios at Lebena 
last year, and obtained a long inscription recounting cures. As regards the 
Goityna Code inscription, matters are at a standstill. It is very desirable that 
the permanent preservation of this unique national monument should be secured, 
and that the Roman theatre and the adjoining buildings should be thoroughly 
searched for other fragments of the Laws. But nothing can be done without 
building a new canal and diverting the mill stream, a costly undertaking 
which affects many private interests, and can hardly be initiated except by the 
Cretan Government. 

During May and June two other excavations were carried out under the 
auspices of the Cretan Fund, at Kato-Zakro by Mr. Hogarth, and at Praesos 
by Ihe British School of Athens. Both sites are in the modern eparchy of 
Sitia, at the east end of the island, the region where ancient authorities place 
the aboriginal tribe of Eteocretes. Praesos, the Eteocretan capital, lies high 
on the central plateau, Zakro on the sea-shore half way up the east coast. 
The lesson ot the excavations, confirmed by exploring journeys which covered 
the whole surrounding district, is that Mycenean settlements were established 
comparatively early along the coast wherever a sheltered bay or a fertile plain 
invited the foreign trader to establish his factories, but neither advanced into 
nor greatly influenced the highlands occupied by the Eteocretan stock. 

The beach ot Lower Zakro was an ideal spot for such a trading post. Its 
sheltered hay is -frequented by caiques from the east bound for African 
or southern Cretan ports, especially by the sponge-boats which sail every 
year from Syme and Calymnos to the Cyrenaica; and behind the bare lime- 
stone hills which hem in the little plain there is a fertile hinterland, the 
produce ol which is shipped from warehouses on the beach. Here accordingly 
Mr. Hogarth found abundant remains of a Mycenean colony. His first task 
was to excavate the Xd/c/cos, a bottle-shaped cavern full of early pottery, 
which Mr. Halblierr found the natives excavating when he visited the site in 
The spoilers soon desisted, having no market for their finds, and left 
a vast amount for Mr. Hogarth to dig out, chiefly ‘ Kamarais ’ cups and 
lamps, including some new local varieties. The proportion of whole vases is 
so large that one is tempted to regard them as the accumulated offerings of 
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generations of’ pious mariners, originally deposited perhaps in a shrine else- 
where. The conspicuous Cyclopean walls which break the surface of a low 
hillock near the sea proved to be the basements of a number ot detached 
houses, some of considerable size. In some cases what remains is little more 
than the cellarage, subdivided by partition walls of large flat bricks, and well 
stocked with earthen jars for the storage of wine and oil. The finer kinds of 
Myceneau pottery were in common use, and there were traces of fresco- 
painting. Evidently the well-to-do owners of these houses were traders rather 
than farmers or fishermen. A remarkable discovery made in one of the 
larger houses may be held to imply extended commercial relations ; this was 
a heap of several hundreds of clay seal impressions, many of them three- 
sided, and therefore corresponding to a well-known form of Cretan seal-stone. 
There are more than a hundred and fifty different types, besides many 
duplicates. We cannot determine the purpose for which they were stored, 
whether they had been attached to bales of goods, and were preserved as a 
rough and ready way of keeping account, or to documents written on some 
such perishable material as the palm-leaves which according to Cretan 
tradition furnished the earliest writing-paper. At any rate the owner of the 
collection was familiar with writing, for two inscribed clay tablets occurred 
close by. The same house yielded a vase of new and graceful form — the 
nearest parallel is one of the 1 Keftiu ’ shapes — with a decoration of stars and 
murex-shells, a fine if late example of that fascinating school of marine design 
which appears in equal vigour at Vaphio, at Pliylakopi, and in Egypt, but is 
unaccountably rare in Central Crete. Some mcgalithic buildings in the 
valley of Upper Zakro proved to be post-Myccucan farm-houses. Geometric 
tombs were found in the same neighbourhood, and some much earlier, almost 
neolithic, interments in caves along the gorge through which the river of 
Upper Zakro descends to the sea. 

The excavations at Praesos, conducted by myself as Director of the British 
School at Athens, with the aid of Mr. J. H. Marshall and Mr. R. D. Wells, 
architect, did not bear out our expectation that the Eteocretan capital would 
prove to have been an important centre of Myceneau culture. It is true that 
the Acropolis yielded a product of pure Mycenean art, under singular circum- 
stances. A large lentoid gem, with a representation of a hunter and a bull- 
was found embedded in the mud-mortar of a late Greek house, having evidently 
been plastered in unseen along with the earth from an adjacent rock-cut tomb 
which had been emptied by the Hellenistic builders. But no other vestige of 
Mycenean occupation was found upon the site of the later City. The waterless 
ridge, encircled by deep ravines, offered nothing to primitive settlers. The 
earliest remains lie a mile away in a lateral valley near a spring, where one of 
several groups of megalithic walls was shown by excavation to be a sub- 
Mycenean homestead. Its strictly rectangular plan, its massive thresholds, the 
spiral ornamentation of large jars iii its cellars, show that, whatever fate had 
overtaken the cities on the coast, a certain standaid of good workmanship had 
been their legacy to the people of the hills. Nearer the city two tombs of the 
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same period were discovered . the one, a squaie eliainher with a passage, yielded 
parts of two painted Innwlc *, thoroughly Mycenean in design, a gold ring, 
a crystal sphere, parts of a silver vase and a quantity of iron swords. The other 
was a well-built bee-hive tomb, differing from the usual type in being entered 
th rough a vestibule; it contained an enormous mass of geometric pottery, an 
openwork gold ring, a bronze fibula and other objects in gold, ivory and 
Egyptian porcelain. In tlie same neighbourhood a number of later tombs 
were opened, ranging from the geometric period to the fourth century. 
Among the numerous geometric vases there are several new types, in particular 
a vessel in the form of a bird and a slender jug painted with delicate white 
patterns on a black ground. The later graves yielded jewellery in gold, silver 
and crystal. 

Prominent among the considerations which caused Praesos to be put upon 
the programme of the Cretan Fund was the fact that an inscription in an 
unknown tongue, presumably the Eteocretan, had come to light there, and 
the hope that others might he found. It was dug up at the foot of the Altar 
Hill, a limestone crag precipitous on three sides which dominates the south 
end of the site, and had probably fallen from the level summit, long known to 
the peasants as a hunting-ground for ‘ antikas.’ More fortunate than Professor 
Halbheir, who made a small excavation here with the same object before the 
Revolution, we obtained a second and longer inscription of seventeen lines and 
apparently in the same non-Hellenic language, close to the entrance steps of 
a tcmcnos on the hill top. It must have been a frequented place of sacrifice, 
for the rock was covered several feet deep with a deposit of ashes, burnt bones, 
and votive offerings of bronze and terra-cotta. The terra-cottas, ranging from 
the sixth to the fourth century, are important as giving a glimpse of a local 
school of artists woiking in clay (for Crete has no marble of her own and 
Praesos at any rate imported none), and possessed of an independent and 
vigorous style. The great prize is the upper part of an archaic statue of a 
young god, half the size of life ; the head and shoulders are intact, the 
remainder has disappeared. An equally well-preserved head, with fragmentary 
body, of a coitcbant lion is a further revelation of early Cretan sculpture. 
The bulky fragments of another lion, life-sized, later and feebler in style, prove 
the persistence of the local method. Among the bronzes there is a noteworthy 
series of votive models of armour, helmets, cuirasses and shields. The pottery 
shows that the Altar-hill was frequented from the eighth century onwards. 
By this time Praesos had probably become the religious and political centre of 
the district, a primacy lor which it is admirably fitted by its position at a 
meeting-place of valleys mid-way between the two seas. The Acropolis was 
fortified, the water of the distant spring brought to its foot in earthenware 
pipes, and a small temple built on its summit. The upper slopes of the 
Acropolis, though much denuded, yielded two archaic bronzes. Trial-pits in 
the deeper terraces below revealed only Hellenic tilings, plainly built houses 
ot limestone, roadways and cisterns, and a rubbish-pit full of terra-cottas. A 
building larger and more massive than the rest was completely excavated; it 
contains S rooms and has a front To feet lung. Outside the town two minor 
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sanctuaries were investigated; one adjoining the spring already mentioned 
contained large terra-cotta figures of a goddess of quite new type. A survey 
of the tvhole site was made by Mr. Wells, and a systematic exploration of the 
surrounding country by Mr. Marshall. 

Although Praesos was barren of Mycenean remains they are evident enough 
at Petrus on the modern harbour of Hitia seven miles to the north. I made 
some trials here in June. Nine-tenths of the site has been ruthlessly terraced 
by its Moslem owner and would not repay a large excavation. The remaining 
tenth is occupied by cottages, and here under the roadway it was possible 
to uncover one side of a large building containing pitlioi and “ Kamarais ” 
vases. On the hill-top there remain a few foundations of a large mansion, and 
outside the walls — for Petrus is unique among eaily Cretan sites in possessing 
remains of fortifications — was found a rubbish-heap of the now familiar type, 
yielding whole cups and lamps and sherds of earthenware and steatite. Ten 
miles east of Petras, across the Itauos peninsula, is another early site, 
Palaiokastro, which has been sadly mauled of late years by clandestine excava- 
tion. In the course of one of bis exploring journeys Mr. Marshall made a 
remarkable discovery here. Heavy rams — tlie same that flooded Mr. Hogarth 
out of his quarters on the beach at Zakro — had exposed the corner of a very 
fine laruax ; the native diggers had not noticed it, and he lost no time in 
securing it and some vases for the Candia Museum. One of its four 
picture-panels represents a double axe planted upright upon a column, an 
important illustration of the axe and pillar cults discussed by Mr. Evans in 
these pages. 

A link between these coast-settlements in the Eteocretan country and 
the great cities of Central Crete is furnished by a previously unknown 
Mycenean town, which Miss Boyd and Alias Wheeler, working in the name 
of the American School at Athens, discovered and partly excavated in May 
and June. The site is called Gournia, and lies on undulating ground near 
the sea, a little to the west of the broad strath which hero crosses the island 
at its narrowest part, from Hierapetra on the south to the smooth beach of 
Tla-^eia 'Appos on the north, a distance of less than ten miles. Three years 
ago, when troops were stationed at Hierapetra, the French authorities found 
it convenient to land all their supplies on the north coast, and cart them 
across the isthmus. This easy portage must have been largely used in ancient 
times, and no doubt contributed to the prosperity of the little town which 
commanded its northern outlet. The buildings already excavated are for tbe 
most part small houses, grouped along two well-paved streets. The internal 
walls are of brick, as in some of tbe Zakro houses. Both streets lead to 
a large mansion of regular ashlar masonry, which occupies the highest part 
of the site. Built of massive blocks of limestone, some of them over six feet 
long, it reproduces in miniature tlie characteristic architecture of the palaces 
of Knossos and Phaestos, and was evidently the residence of the chief man of 
the place. A lateral passage leads 'from the main street to a small square 
building, which seems to have been a sanctuary. It contained a number of 
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vases and some singular terra-cotta figures resembling those from Prinia in 
the Candia Museum. This shrine, like the rest of the town, seemed to have 
been abandoned suddenly, and never very thoroughly plundered. Thus it 
haopened that besides an unusual number of complete vases in clay 
and stone Miss Boyd obtained an extraordinary collection of bronze imple- 
ments, ranging from axes and saws to bodkins and needles. No Kamarais 
pottery was found, and it is evident that the remains are those of an industrial 
community which flourished towards the end of the Mycenean period. 
Among many interesting objects the most remarkable are a bronze statuette 
in excellent condition, representing a male deity with long snake-like tresses — 
or possibly, as Miss Boyd suggests, actually crowned with snakes, a series of 
clay seal-impressions, and an amphora decorated with double axes. The 
excavation is still in its early stages, and will be continued next year. Before 
discovering the Gournia site Miss Boyd had opened some geometric tombs 
near her former field of work at Cavusi, and had explored a late Mycenean 
house with remains of brickwork at Avgo, a hamlet in the mountains to the 
south-east. 

Professor Doipfeld’s excavations in Lenkas have neither proved nor dis- 
proved his theory that it was the Homeric Ithaca. He still hopes to find the 
early capital somewhere near the great harbour of Vlicho on the east coast. 
Trial-pits in the plain at the south end of the bay showed successive strata 
(1) Greek pottery, (2) gravel without traces of human occupation, (3) humus 
containing prehistoric pottery. On the north-west of the bay there is a still 
larger plain with a magnificent water-supply on the high ground above it. 
Here the trial-pits showed the ruins of a small Hellenic city and prehistoric 
pottery below. A Mycenean idol has been found. The area to be examined 
is of course very large. The exploration has extended to neighbouring 
sites. Dr. Ddrpfeld has fixed the site of the Homeric Nerikos, cucjr] rjTretpoio, 
known in historic times to Thucydides and Strabo, at Hagios Georgios, a 
promontory opposite to, and somewhat south of, the Hellenic city of Leukas. 
The remains have been much destroyed by the construction of a mediaeval 
fortress, but a certain amount of polygonal walling and ten towers still survive. 
Further inland a small temple with Greek terra-cottas was discovered. On 
the island of Leukas a small shrine of Athene has been explored, overlooking 
the plain which runs down to the bay of Vasiliki on the south-west coast. It 
yielded an early dedicatory inscription in the Corinthian alphabet, inscribed 
on the bronze crest of a votive helmet. 

I have already referred to the discovery of an important prehistoric 
settlement near the previously known beehive-tomb of Dimini, an hour’s walk 
from Volo. A second beehive tomb, very similar in form and structure, has 
now been excavated by Dr. Staes, and although plundered in antiquity it 
contained a few leavings, trinkets of gold and glass paste, of characteristic 
Mycenean types. As at Thoricus, there was a built tomb at one side of the 
principal chamber. But the walled settlement on the adjoining hill seems to 
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have possessed a distinct culture, pre-Mycenean in character and probably in 
date. Only two or three bits of Myceuean pottery were found and they were 
near the surface ; the bulk of the sherds, which are very numerous, belong to 
a curious local fabric of yellowish clay with a highly-polished, creamy surface, 
painted inside and out with bold geometric patterns in dull, or only slightly 
lustrous black paint. The designs are irregular key-patterns, varied by stripes 
and chequers and frequently interrupted by a single spiral coil, the handles 
mere protuberances pierced by a string-hole. Hand-polish and suspension- 
handles are so characteristic of neolithic pottery that it is not altogether 
surprising to learn that this ware was found in association with stone axes 
and primitive marble idols, an important fact attested both by Dr. Staes and 
by Dr. Wide who was present during part of the excavation. The idols differ 
from those of the Cyclades, and both they and the stone axes may be later 
than would at first sight appear. It is conceivable that neolithic traditions 
lingered on in Thessaly after Mycenean culture had won a footing further 
south. But the painted pottery, which is quite unlike anything yet seen in 
the Aegean, may equally well be proof of early independent progress on the 
part of the Thessalians . 1 Mythologists know of a precocious and adventurous 
race settled on these shores and launching out into the unknown in the age 
before the Trojan war ; it remains for archaeologists to identify and explore 

ei/KTi/Aevr) v ’1 aoy\Kov. 


At Athens the last days of the old year were darkened by the untimely 
death of Dr. Wolfgang Reichel, the second secretary of the Austrian 
Institute, one of the most brilliant of the young archaeologists trained in 
Dr. Benndorf’s seminar at Vienna. His books, Homcrw'he Waffni and 
Vorhcllenisehe Gottcrkulfi', are lasting memorials of his originality and power. 
Another gap in the little circle of foreign scholars working or teaching in 
Athens has been caused by the appointment of Dr. Paul Wolters, long 
second secretary of the German Institute, to the chair of archaeology at 
Wiirzburg. His wide, minute and accurate knowledge was always at the 
service of students of all nationalities, and his departure is deeply regretted. 
He is to be succeeded this autumn by Dr. Hans Schrader, who worked with 
Dr. Wiegand at Priene, and has since been engaged in the arrangement of 
the new Pergamon Museum at Berlin. As a result of M. Homolle’s untiring 
energy, the annexe for foreign students attached to the French School will 
soon be completed. Three Belgian members are in residence and have 
taken an active part in the excavations at Delphi. To one of them, M. de 
Mot, I am indebted for detailed notes on the work accomplished there and 
at Tegea. The School has been strengthened by the return of M. Perdrizet 
and by the presence in Athens for some months during the spring, of M. 


1 Dr. Stars tells me that the only bronze A prehistoric tomb opened by Dr. Tsountas in 
hitherto found in the excavations pvas in the the same neighbouihood contained a pair of 
form of ornaments, as if the metal were laie. bracelets of bronze overlaid with gold. 
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Pettier, wlio delivered a course of exceptionally inspiring lectures in the 
museums. The government has given a site on the south of the Kephisia 
Road, a little beyond the British and American Schools, to the Russian 
Archaeological Institute, which will now have a local habitation at Athens 
as well as at Constantinople. 

Progress is being made with the ‘conservation’ of the Parthenon, but 
two years must elapse before it is freed from scaffolding. The work of 
replacing damaged architraves and cementing minor cracks is finished so 
far as the western peristyle is concerned, and a new scaffold has now been 
fixed along the west front and north side for the purpose of making good 
five capitals, the olxtci of which are so broken as to afford insufficient support 
to the architraves. In the course of next year the ruined architrave of the 
west door will be replaced by a sound block, and it will be possible to remove 
the unsightly brick arch and the medieval door lining, in which, as is well 
known, some large inscribed slabs are locked up. A curious incident of the 
repairs has been the recovery of a pot of red paint which a careless workman 
allowed to be immured behind the pediment some twenty-three centuries 
ago. ilr. Andrews, of the American School, who in 1890 deciphered the 
vanished inscription (in honour of Nero) on the east front with the help of 
the nail-holes by which the bronze letters had been affixed, has spent some 
weeks this summer in completing his notes with a view to publication. He 
has also made a study of the traces left on the architraves by the shields, 
some of them trophies taken from the enemy, others purely ornamental, 
which were fastened there at different times. He comes to the conclusion 
that there were four different series. 

Visitors to the Acropolis a year or two hence will find the approaches 
to the Propylaea completely transformed, at the cost of the Archaeological 
Society, whose income under Mr. Cavvadias’ judicious management continues 
both to increase and to be wisely spent. The accumulated soil of recent 
centuries has been removed from the Acropolis rock, the carriage road is 
being cut away, revealing the old Turkish or medieval causeway many feet 
below, and a more impressive approach is to be constructed. Further north 
and east a beginning has been made with the drive which is some day to 
encircle the whole Acropolis. It is to be hoped that trees will be planted 
to mask some of the unsightly later foundations which have necessarily come 
into sight, especially those of Beule’s Gate ; its substructure is a sorry patch- 
work which it would be only decent to hide. 

In the museums the most important step in advance has been the 
opening of a room in the Vase-department, devoted entirely to the pottery 
found in the excavations on the Acropolis. In order to do this one of the 
workrooms has been sacrificed. The exhibiting capacity of the Museum is 
strained to the utmost, and it is satisfactory to know that the Minister of 
Education has recognised the necessity of providing additional space. This 
might most conveniently be done by building two wings from the present 
front of the Museum down to the Patissia Road. 
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In Greece proper the great event of the summer has been Professor 
Flirt wiingler’s re-examination of the temple on Aegina, resulting in the 
discovery that it was dedicated nut to Athena, not to Zeus Panhellenios, but 
to an almost unknown local goddess, Aphaea. \ ears ago Cockerell expressed 
a hope that the Bavarians would do something to clear up the problems 
connected with his beloved marbles, and a beginning has now been made, thanks 
to the liberality of the Prince-Regent and the zeal of the present director of 
the Glyptotliek. In the catalogue ■which he published last year Professor 
Furtwiingler called attention once moie to the unsatisfactory character of 
Thorwaldsen’s restorations and of the order and grouping of the figures. It 
has long been felt not only that revision was necessary, but that it ought to 
be preceded by a search for fragments that might have been overlooked in 
the very superficial excavation of 1811. That, as is well known, began as a 
purely architectural investigation, lightly undertaken by four young tiavellers 
who bivouacked in the adjoining cave and employed a few peasants to 
turn over the stones and others to pipe while they worked. When the 
first statue came to light they extended the scope of their digging, but the 
whole venture lasted only sixteen days. One can but wonder at the com- 
parative accuracy of Cockerell’s iccord, remembering that his notes were 
made in haste and the drawings finished years afterwards in the intervals of 
professional work. Professor Furtwangler was accompanied by Dr. Herrmann 
of Dresden, Dr. H. Thiersch, and Mr. Fielder, the two latter having previously 
worked for the Sieglin expedition at Alexandria. 

The interior of the temple has been cleared, revealing a sunk area in the 
floor for the base of the cultus-image, paits of which, a colossal eye and other 
fragments of ivory, were found in 1811. Post-holes at the four corners mark 
the position of the wooden railing mentioned in the temple-inventory. Out- 
side, on the artificial plateau which surrounds the temple, fragments of the 
pediment sculptures were found in all directions, in particular the missing left 
hand of Athena and a right hand clutching a stone. Two well-preserved heads, 
one of a bearded warrior from the east pediment, the other of a young man 
wearing a Corinthian helmet from the west, were lying with fragments of 
arms and legs in the Propylaea to the south-east, and no less than five 
helmeted heads, not necessarily from the pediments, a very archaic female 
head and that of a girl in the transitional style of about 4S0 B.c., had found 
their way into a cistern at the noi th-east angle of the platform. Manv 
torsoes are still missing, but they must long ago have gone to the lime-kiln. 

Of the newly -discovered buildings on or about the temjfie plateau the 
Propylaea is the most important. It is not the building at the south-east 
angle, which Cockerell marked as Prajii/lon on his plan, but lies further west, 
at right angles to the longer axis of the temple. It has two chambers, facing 
inwards and outwards, and thereof of each is borne by two octagonal columns. 
Such columns have been found at Troezen and at Megara in the sixth 
century fountain-house, so we may suspect that they represent a local type, 
popular about 50U B.c. in the cities round the Saronic Gulf. North of the 
Propylaea lies the great altar, opposite to the east front of the temple, and 
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equal to it in width. To the south-east are a number of small chambers, 
some older than the present temple, which may have served as lodgings for 
the priests. Other subsidiary buildings, constructed in the same manner and 
probably at the same time as the temple, lie in the wood five minutes walk 
to the west, a reservoir and a well-built house with five rooms, the largest 
beiim a dining-hall with a low divan three feet broad running round the 

O © . 

walls. The neighbourhood was by' no means the desert it now appears ; 
traces of ancient occupation aboun 1 in the neighbouring valleys. 

The present temple was not the first. Early pottery, fibulae, and 
‘ island-stones ’ were turned up at different points below the layer of builders 
waste left by the construction of the present building. The evidence of the 
pottery found in this stratum confirms the view to which Professor Furtwiingler 
was led by' his study of the sculpture, that the temple was built soon after 
490. A careful dissection of the great platform to the east of the temple brought 
to light one, if not two older altars, various early walls, and the scattered 
members of a sixth-century Doric temple, many of them exhibiting most 
delicate chiselling and colouring. Most important of all, the dedication- 
inscription of the older temple was recovered, cut on a slab of limestone five 
feet long in fine sixth-century lettering. Expanded it reads 

. . eocTa /apices eovros ra ’A cf>ata 6 oIko<s 
€7 /cal 6 fia/pos /cal 6 e\i<pas TroTeiroitjdrj, 
to ret^o? Tr]epi[e\Troirjdr)- 

The inscription records the building of a temple to Aphaea, the setting- 
up of an altar and an ivory image, and perhaps the enclosure of the ripevos, 
at some time in the sixth ceutury. Aphaea is not altogether unknown. 
Pausanias mentions her temple in Aegina, ‘ on the way to the mountain of 
Panhellenian Zeus,’ and identifies her with the Cretan Britomartis and 
Dictynna. Antoninus Liberalis recounts the wanderings of the chaste 
Britomartis, ‘ who shunned the converse of men. and chose ever to remain a 
maid,’ and tells how in Crete Minos loved her, and to escape from him she 
took refuge on a ship and came to Aegina, and there ‘fled into the grove, 
where her temple now stands, and vanished away,’ dfyav'/p iyivero, and 
was for that reason called Aphaea, and worshipped as a goddess by the 
people of the island. Pausanias says that Pindar composed an ode about 
her for the Aeginetans, perhaps, as Furtwiingler suggests, on the occasion 
of the dedication of the new fifth-century temple. 

The finding of the Europa-kylix in the temple in 1811 warranted a hope 
that the site might be rich in fifth-century vases, but this has not proved 
to be the case. In later classical times the offerings seem to have ceased 
altogether and the temple to have been deserted. But the lower strata teemed 
with offerings in bronze and earthenware, figures of animals and birds, scarabs 
and gems, bronze reliefs, an engraved tridarna shell and other imported goods 
of Phoenician character, and a rich series of geometric, proto-Corinthian, 
Corinthian and Naucratite vases. There is even a sprinkling of Mycenean 
potsherds, and a series of Mvccnean idols representing a goddess, sometimes 
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with a child in her arms, which show that Aphaea or her prototype was 
worshipped on this site in the very dawn of Greek civilisation. Many of them 
were found near the cave below the temple terrace. One can hardly doubt 
that this was the earliest sanctuary and the traditionary scene of the goddess’s 
vanishing from mortal view, or that the legend which brought her oversea from 
Crete contained a germ of historic truth. It is interesting to note that at 
Delphi, another sanctuary with traditions of Cretan influence, Mycenean 
pottery was found near the altar, and Mycenean tombs close by ; the digging 
of foundations for the new Museum has led to fresh discoveries of this kind. 
Mr. Mendel tells me that a hugelfotnne occurred among the early, mainly 
geometric, pottery on the site of the temple at Tegea. On the other hand the 
earliest objects found in the precinct of Artemis at Lousoi in Arcadia, excavated 
two years ago by the secretaries of the Austrian Institute and fully described 
in the new JaJtrcsJuftc, were bronzes of the same post-Mycenean character as 
the earliest finds at Olympia. 

At Delphi M. Homolle has just brought to a close the tenth and probably 
the last season of the excavations by clearing the remains of a group of temples 
lying outside the sanctuary at a spot known as Marmaria half-way between the 
‘ Logari ’ and the gymnasium, on the left-hand of the road from Arachova. 
Here Pausanias saw four temples, of which that nearest to the sanctuary of 
Apollo was dedicated to Athene Pronoia, and was the scene of the miraculous 
repulse of the Persians. The excavations have led to the discovery of five 
buildings placed in a row, on what is not so much a terrace as a shelf cut 
into the hill-side and protected on the north by a high retaining wall. 
Approaching from the ‘ Logari,’ one enters the Te/xevo< ; by a gate at its north- 
east corner, and comes almost at once upon the foundations of a large temple 
of poros-stone, with six columns on the front, which was already in ruins 
when Pausanias was here. Its entablature was in terra-cotta, and important 
remains of it have been found, including an archaic figure of Nike, which 
must have formed one of the acroteria. The next building has vieldod 
fragments of archaic sculpture in the finest Ionian style. Next comes a 
little Ionic building, to which may belong some delicate miniature sculptures 
like those which adorned the base ot the temple-statue at Rhamnus. 
Next, the Tholos, built of Parian marble, and destined, on account of the 
beauty of its sculptured decoration, to take a prominent place in the history 
of Greek architecture. Its metopes, of which numerous fragments are 
preserved, arc said to resemble the sculpture of the Mausoleum. Nothing 
is known as to its use or dedication, but we know that it was famous in 
antiquity, for a work by Theodoras of Phoeaea ‘ On the Ilmual Dnihling at 
Delphi! is mentioned by Vitruvius in a list of architectural treatises. Last, 
of the series are the foundations of a temple in unf ix, bruit of local limestone 
which M. Homolle identifies as the temple of Athena. Near it, are two 
smaller buildings, one of which may have been a chapel of the hero Phylakos, 
whose precinct is mentioned by Pausanias. 

A museum is being built for the antiquities of Delphi at the expense of 
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Madame Svngros, in fulfilment of a promise made by her late husband, the 
Athenian banker, whose liberality also provided a museum at Olympia. It 
will be ready in the course of next year. 

Meanwhile the French School has undertaken another important enter- 
prise. the excavation of the famous temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. The 
ruins, which were partly explored in 1.S79 by Ddrpfeld and Milchhdfer, are 
covered by houses and gardens belonging to the village of Piali. The owners 
are being expropriated by the Archaeological Society. In the first season’s 
work (November 1900, to February 1901) Mr. Mendel cleared all that 
remains of the east front, some fallen columns, the stereobate and the inclined 
plane leading up to it. Some fragments of the pediment sculptures have 
come to light, including the torso of a woman in a short chiton, no doubt 
Atalante, striding forward with uplifted arm, a head of Heracles in rather bad 
condition, and that of a bound. Besides these there is a female head in 
remarkably good preservation, which seems not to belong to the pediments. 
Can it be the head of that Hygieia by Scopas which is known to have stood 
in the temple ? Pausanias describes it as of Pentelic marble and the newly- 
found head is of Parian, but the difficulty is not insuperable. Several 
characteristics, the treatment of the hair, the broad bridge of the nose, and a 
certain asymmetry in the features, are in favour of the ascription to Scopas or 
his school, while others, in particular the disproportionately small mouth and 
chin, and the charm and individuality of the expression, seem to indicate that 
the subject is a beautiful mortal rather than a goddess. 

Among the architectural fragments are parts of a frieze with magnificent 
acanthus-scrolls, which mark an interesting stage in the development of the 
Corinthian order and suggest that the subsequent popularity of such friezes 
in Asia Minor may have been due to the genius of Scopas, the sculptor- 
architect who, as Mr. Mendel points out, himself worked on both sides of the 
Aegean. The Ionic columns mentioned by Pausanias have not been found in 
the temple, but may have formed a portico round the precinct. The soil 
beneath the foundations contains geometric pottery and a quantity of small 
bronzes like those found in the lower strata at Olympia and the Heraion. 
Mr. Mendel will continue the excavations in October. 

The American School has broken fresh ground at Oeniadae on the 
coast of Aetolia. Messrs. Forman, Powell, and Sears conducted the work 
with private funds. They ascertained the plan of the theatre, which had 
about twenty-five rows of seats partly cut in the rock, eleven citnei, and an 
orchestra fifteen metres in diameter. The lower seats yielded a number 
of inscriptions recording the emancipation of slaves. The ancient docks 
noticed by several travellers beside the river were examined and proved to 
be winter shelters for triremes, similar in ground plan to the well-known 
ship-houses at Piraeus, but differently constructed, being quarried out of the 
rocky bank. There are ten parallel roller- ways for hauling up the ships and 
raised gangways between them on which column-bases are still in place, 
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showing that the whole was rooted over. Work had also been begun on a 
circular fountain-house with baths and wash-houses attached, when bad 
weather stopped the excavations by Hooding the surrounding fens. 

The excavations at Corinth were continued from the agora towards the 
Temple of Apollo, but on a smaller scale than usual. The base ol a statue 
by Lysippus was discovered, a tantalising reminder of the former wealth of 
the site. There must be lean years in every great excavation, above all 
when the site is so deep and difficult as this at Corinth. But the results 
already obtained are so inq>ortant, especially the unexpected discovery ot 
the fountains of Pirene and Glauke, that it would be a serious misfortune to 
archaeology were the excavation to languish for want of funds. In spite of 
the great depth it has not been found practicable to work by means of 
tunnelling. A most serious mechanical difficulty is the fact that the whole 
site teems with water, and that old water-rights have to be safe-guarded at 
every turn. 

The clearing-out of the caves beside the Propylaea has been followed 
by work in two others of the sacred grottoes, which were so common in 
Attica. Mr. Charles Weller and some other members of the American 
School have excavated the well-known cave near Yari on the southernmost 
spur of Hymettus, where inscriptions and reliefs attest that, within the 
narrowest limits, the Nymphs and the Graces, Pan, Apollo Hersos, and even 
Cybele, were worshipped side by side. The entrance is by a well-like 
opening from above, and the floor slopes downwards. The debris accumulated 
at the lower end yielded no less than seven sculptured reliefs, some inscrip- 
tions, and a quantity of pottery and coins. The earliest inscriptions date 
from the sixth century B.c., the reliefs and much of the pottery from the 
fifth and fourth, when it became the custom to dedicate red-figured 
loutrophoi'o s vases here, possibly because the water of the little spring within 
the cave was in request for ceremonial purposes. To this period, when the 
cave was at the height of its vogue, belongs the pretty story which tells how 
the infant Plato was one day laid by his parents in a thicket of myrtles on 
Hymettus while they went to make offerings to Pan and the Nymphs and 
Apollo of the Pastures; returning they found that a swarm of bees had 
settled on the child’s lips, an omen ol his future eloquence. After the 
fourth century the popularity ot the sanctuary seems to have declined, to be 
revived under the Lower Empire. Judging from the coins, of which great 
quantities were found, Mr. Weller believes that it attracted worshippers 
until far into the fifth century, when the reliefs seem to have been shattered 
by Christian iconoclasts. 

Another cave of Pan and the Nymphs in a still more romantic situation, 
the so-called Av^vo(nrn\ia, a narrrow cleft high in the precipitous wall of 
one of the gorges which descend from Parncs towards the Attic plain, is being 
explored by Mr. Skias on behalf of the Greek Archaeological Society. It was 
looted about LS95 by the peasants of Chasia, at the instigation of an Athenian 
dealer, but they were unable to make much of the deep stalagmite in the 
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interior, which Mr. Kkias is now breaking up with the help of gunpowder. 
The work is rendered difficult by the conformation of the cave, which is 
2U0 feet long, with a narrow entrance that admits only one person at a time. 
Some sculptured reliefs, a miniature gold couch, and a gold grass-hopper were 
among the objects found last autumn, and the firstfruits of the present season 
include a jug of striped blue glass, a fine, though late, red-figured atyballos 
(Aphrodite and Eros with gilded accessories), and a gold ring with cornelian 
intaglio representing a bee. 

I shall mention here out of its proper context, a small shrine, discovered 
in Aegina by the Munich Expedition. At a spot called Tpo7n/T» /, half an hour 
north-east from the temple of Aphaea, on the left bank of a torrent, a deep 
recess has been hewn out of the rock ; to right and left are Ionic columns, also 
rock-hewn, though the bases and capitals have been worked separately and 
inserted, supporting an entablature, so that the whole takes the form of a 
little temple-front. Nothing was found to determine the dedication, but 
it is highly probable that this shrine, practically in the stream-bed, was a 
Nymphaion. The architectural forms point to the Hellenistic period, but 
there are remains of an older acdicula close by. 

The most important of the statues found off Anticythera have been 
described in these pages by Mr. Oavvadias. It seems worth while to give 
some particulars of the circumstances under which they are being recovered. 
The sunken ship lies on a sandy bottom close under the rocky north coast of 
Antieythera, quite near the little town. She must have struck and gone 
down without breaking up, for her frame bolds together and marks out the 
area within which the search is being carried on. The statues lie closely 
packed one upon the other, in a mass extending along the middle of 
the hold. One report makes the heap four metres deep. This may be 
exaggeration, but the number of statues already brought up almost 
warrants it. The bronzes found at the beginning of the search had 
naturally been stowed on the top of the heavier marbles. The depth is 
over thirty fathoms. 

Almost all the marbles are hopelessly corroded by the action of the 
sea-water, and many have been crushed and broken by the fall of huge rocks 
which from time to time detach themselves from the cliff above. The statue 
of a crouching boy, which was figured in Mr. C'avvadias’ article, is the only 
piece that is tolerably well preserved. The larger masses, such as the copy 
of the Earuese Heracles and a series of three or four horses, have naturally 
kept their general proportions better than the smaller and more slender 
figures. As one sees them ranged along the two sides of an outer gallery of 
the Museum, these shrunken, discoloured forms, forty or fifty in number, make 
one of the most ghastly collections that can be imagined. One thing seems 
clear, that the majority are shop-copies, made for export, not original works 
carried off from temples or public places. We cannot decide with certainty 
from what port the cargo was shipped, but it is highly probable that in the 
first century before our era, the period to which the minor objects found in 
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the wreck seem to belong, Athens was still the centre from which copies of 
Greek works of art were supplied to Roman amateurs. 

The bronzes may belong to a different category. A little statuette that 
has quite recently reached Athens is still attached to its base, a simple plinth 
of dark red marble. The right arm is missing, so that the motive cannot be 
determined with certainty, and the surface is much injured, but it was plainly 
a little masterpiece. It represents a young athlete standing with both feet 
firmly planted and the shoulders thrown back, nearly in the attitude of the 
discobolos of Naucydes. 

The other objects recovered from the wreck include several score of 
amphorae, one inscribed in Roman numerals LIV, a quantity of earthenware 
flasks with slender neck and broad squat body, which must have contained 
part of the ship’s provisions, wine, oil, and the like : plates of an Arretiue-liko 
ware, so far without makers’ stamps : bowls of striped and flowered glass, 
some of which to the great credit of the divers have been extracted whole : 
and a pretty hemispherical glass vase, decorated in relief with an olive-leaf 
pattern. The latter can hardly have been part of the furniture of the ship ; 
the cargo must have included a number of minor ohjrts (Tart. Under this 
head may be classed a gold earring, set with pearls, with a pendant in the 
form of a tiny Eros, crowned with a wreath and holding a lyre. 

The Hermes has not yet been pieced together. The head, which was at 
first described as that of a boxer, has now been cleaned, ami proves to be a 
fine Hellenistic portrait, certainly not of an athlete, rather perhaps of some 
semi-Hellenic king. It represents an elderly man with long and somewhat 
unkempt hair and beard, wrinkled brow, long nose of the modern Greek type, 
and genial expression. The eyes were enamelled, but are much corroded. 

The divers, natives of Sytne, are still at work, and do not expect to finish 
their task before the end of the summer. 

Excavations at Alexandria are conducted at almost as great a depth as 
those in the sea of Anticythera, and are by no means so remunerative. But 
there can be no doubt that our knowledge has been extended bv the work of 
the Sieglin expedition. The prime movers in the undertaking were Professor 
Sclireibcr, the well-known writer on Alexandrian art, and Professor Sieglin, 
Kiepert’s successor in the chair of geography at Berlin. The latter’s brother, 
Mr. Ernst Sieglin of Stuttgart, defrays the cost. The results obtained in 
USDS are described at some length by Dr. Noack in a recent number of the 
Athenian Mittltcilungcn. Owing to the outbreak of plague nothing was done 
in the autumn of 1809, but work was resumed in October 1900 and carried 
on until last April under the supervision of Dr. Scliitf and three others. 
Dr. Schift and Mr. Fielder continued Noack’s study of the ancient street- 
plan, sinking shafts and driving galleries at a great depth, chiefly along the 
Rue d’Allemagnc and in a plot near the Ramleh railway-station, where they 
obtained ground plans of a Ptolemaic stoa and of a large Roman bath- 
establishment. Meanwhile Professor Thiersch of Munich and his son, Dr. 
Hermann Thiersch, were unravelling the complicated architectural history of 
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the Sumption, no easy task in the case of a building that was restored again 
and again and subsequently used as a quart y for many centuries. A painted 
altar of the time of Ptolemy II. and a limestone sphinx were discovered 
here. Two cemeteries were explored, that of Hadra on the east ot the city 
containing Hellenic graves, and that of Gabbari on the west, which is late 
Hellenistic and Roman. Many of the Gabbari tombs have been used twice, 
and some of the larger sepulchral chambers have elaborate wall decorations 
in a singular pseudo-Egyptian style painted over earlier designs of purely 
Greek character — a reversion to native traditions and motives which is 
perhaps echoed in some of the later Egyptianising wall-decorations at 
Pompeii. 

In a future article I hope to deal with the results of excavations in Asia 
Minor, those of the German Institute at Pergamon, the Austrian Institute at 
Ephesus, and the Prussian Museums at Miletus. Nows comes that an 
adventurous Englishman, Mr. Robert de Rustafjacll, has begun work at 
Cyzicus. Mr. Kiucli, the Danish explorer, has unfortunately failed to obtain 
a firman for Gyrene and proposes to devote his funds to a site in Asia Minor 
or Rhodes. 


R. C. BosAxyuKT. 
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A 

Abrettene, topography and inscriptions, 
229, 230 

Abydos (Egypt), inscriptions from, 279, 
280 

Acanthus-frieze from Tegea, 348 
Acropolis, see Athens 

Aegina, excavations 1900-1901,345; shrine 
at Trypetd, 350 

Aesepus valley (Mysia), topography, 234 
Aezanitis, inscriptions from, 229 
1 African ’ system of tachygraphy, 242, 260 
Agrimia on Mycenaean gems, 153, 182 
Aigaleos, Mt., 47 
Albani, Village Rome 
Albano, Gavin Hamilton’s excavation at, 
313, 320 

Alexander the Great and the Caspian Sea, 
13 : head of A. at Chatsworth, 212; 
various portraits, 213 f. ; type of, in 
Roman portrait statue, 219 
Alexandria, inscriptions from, 284, 289 ; 

excavations, 1900-1901, 351 
A1 Garmi on the Byzantine Themes, 70 
A1 Idrisi on the Byzantine Themes, 67 
Alkimachos, (taXos-name, 3, 4 
A1 Mas'udi on the Byzantine Themes, 67 
Altar and temenos on Knossian pyxis, 102 
Altars, baetylic forms of, 114 f. 

Amasia, position of, 55 

Ambrakia, obelisk on coins of, 173 

Ambrosial stones at Tyre, 133 

Amisus, road to Zela from, 53 ; siege of, 56 

Anatolikoi, Theme of, 74 

Ancilia, 129 

Andrapa-NeoClaudiopolis, 60 
Aniconic cults, transition to anthropomor- 
phism from, 123 ; bisexual, 151, 167 
Animal-headed daemons in Mycenaean art, 
101, 117, 168, 335, 338 ; vases borne by 
Kefti tributaries, 95 

Animals, infants suckled by, 129 ; as sup- 
porters of sacred trees and columns, 152 


Ankh, symbols derived from, 178 
Anthemion in architecture and on crown of 
Argive Hera, 42 
Anticythera, see Cythera 
Anthropomorphic divinities with heraldic- 
ally posed animals, 163 
Anthropomorphism, beginnings of, in 
Mycenaean religion, 123, 163 
Aphac-a, temple of, in Aegina, 345 
Aphrodite, Cyprian cult of, 120, 151, 171 f. 
Apollo, bronze head at Chatsworth, 209 ; 
Cassel Apollo, 211 ; statue at Chatsworth 
and bronze statuettes in Bologna and 
Louvre, 217 ; Agyieus, 181 ; of Amyklae, 
120, 173, 181 ; Hylates, dedication to, 
from Koptos, 291 

Apt (Provence), portrait sculpture from, 
217 f. 

Arabic lists of the Byzantine Themes, 67 
Aral Sea, ancient views of, 21 
Archaeology in Greece, 1900-1901, 334 
Ares, dedication to, from Alexandria, 289 
Argos, Hera of Polycleitus at, 30 ; coins 
with head of Hera, 34 
Ariadne, cult of, 120, 175 
Aristotle ( Oec . i. 6) on the Greek House, 
299 

Arius, R., ancient views of, 23 
Armed divinity in Mycenaean religion, 174 
Armenia Minor annexed by Mithridates, 55 
Armeniakoi, Theme of, 76 
Armour, votive, see Bronzes 
Arrian, his name in inscription from Had- 
rianeia, 232 

Arslan Kaia, Kybele with lions at, 166 
Artemis Pergaea, dedication to, from 
Naukratis(l), 285; Pliosplioros andEnodia, 
dedications to, from Koptos, 291 
Ashera-cult, 133 
Aslimolean Museum, see Oxford 
Asklepios in Borghese gardens, 211 ; at 
Dresden, 211 

Astauene, Parthian satrapy, 29 
Athena, common worship with Poseidon- 
A A 2 
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Ereclitheus at Athens, 331 ; A. Alea, 
temple of, at Tegea, 348 
Athens, Archaeology at, 1900-1901, 343 ; 
approach to Acropolis, 344 ; conservation 
of Parthenon, ibid. ; Museums, ibid. See 
also Erechtheion 

Athlete, bronze statue, found off C'ythera, 
207 ; bronze statuette, 351 
Attributes, divine, worship of, 268 f. 

Avunia (Mysia), inscription at, 235 
Axe, double, in Diktaean Cave, 100, 111 ; in 
Mycenaean cult, 106 ; combined with 
symbol derived from aulh, 179 ; at 
Phaestos, 337 ; on column, on Cretan 
laruax, 341 ; on amphora from Gournia 
(Crete), 342 ; religious significance dis- 
puted, 268 f. ; geographical distribution, 
269 

Axiopeithes, itaXos-name, 4 


B 

Bacchus, so-called, head of, in British 
Museum, 38, see also Dionysos 
Baetyl, cult of, 106 ; in Indian dolmen- 
shrine, 186 

Baetylic tables of offering, 113 ; temple re- 
presented in Mycenaean fresco, 192 
Bairamitch (Mysia), inscription from, 236 
Balat (Mysia), site of Hadrianeia, 231 
Balearic Islands, sacied pillars in, 187 
Barracco head of Alexander, 213 
Berlin Museum, dedication to Heraklcs- 
Harpokrates, 283 
Bethel, 112, 132 

Bey keui (Mysia), site of Hadrianopolis (?), 
233 

Bliuta stones, 106, 188 
Bithynia, Mithridates invades, 56 
Bologna, bronze statuette of Apollo at, 217 
Borghese Asklepios, 211 
Eoustrophedon Hittite inscription, 324 
Boxer, so-called, bronze head of, from near 
C'ythera, 207, 351 
Bridges, Homan, in Pontus, 65 
British Museum : Sculptures from Townley 
Collection, 306 f. ; head of Polvcleitau 
Hera, 31 ; Mycenaean vase from Old Sala- 
mis, 107 ; from Curium ( see Corrigenda), 
112 ; limestone altar from Cyrenaiea, 115 ; 
coin of Byblos, 138 ; waxen book with 
tachygraphic writing, 242 f. ; Stowe MSS. 
(1019, 1020), transcribed, 306 f. 

Bronze head of Apollo, Chatsworth, 209; 
statue and statuettes from near Cythera, 
205, 351 ; statuette of male deity and 
implements from Gournia, 342 ; votive 
armour from Praesos, 340 ; helmet' witli 
Corinthian inscription from Leukas, 342 
Buccellarii, Theme of, 76 
Bulls, pair of, attached heraldically to 
sacred pillar, 156 

Busts, portrait, at Chatsworth, 225 f. 


Byblos, coin with cone of Astarte in en- 
closure, 138 ; sacred tamarisk at, 146 
Byzantine Themes, 67 

C (see also K) 

Cabira, Mithridates at, 56 ; road toEupatoria, 
57 ; Fabius Hadrianus besieged at, 58 ; 
importance of, 60 
Cairo, see Ghizeh Museum. 

C'alvinus, see Domitius Calvinus 
Cambridge (Fitzwilliam Museum), inscrip- 
tion at, 291 

Campana Alexander, 214 

Canopic figures on Alexandrian stele, 289 

Capitol, see Home 

Capitoline Plan, Roman house on, 302 
Cappadocia, kleisourareliia of. 75 
Carthaginian stele with sacred column, 144 ; 

trinities of pillars, 138 
Caspian Sea, ancient views of, 10 
Cassel Apollo, treatment of hair in, 2 1 1 
Castel Gnido. Gavin Hamilton’s excavations 
at, 317 

Caves, sacred, in Crete, 99 ; in Attica, 
349 

Cellular baetylic shrines, 189 f. 

Chaldia, Theme of, 76 
Chariot, four-horsed, on Chatsworth relief, 
228 

Charsianon, kleisourarchia of, 75 
Chatsworth House, sculptures at, 209 
Chavdvr Hissar (Mysia), inscription from, 
229 ‘ 

Columns, octagonal, at Troezen, Megara, 
Aegina, 345 ; tapering downwards, 187, 
195 ; worship of, see Pillars 
Commodus, inscription in honour of, Ghizeh 
Museum, 276 
Conch-shell in ritual, 142 
Constantine Porphvrogennetos on the 
Byzantine Themes, 67 
Corinth, excavations in 1900-1901, 349 
Cornazano, Gavin Hamilton’s excavation at, 
313, 320 

Crescent as symbol of moon-goddess in 
Mycenaean art, 169, 185 
Crete, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult in 
99 ; primitive pottery from, 78 ; coin of 
the Koinon with altar, 116 ; excavations 
1900-1901, 334 

Crouching marble figure, found off Cythera, 
207 

Crown, see Stephane 

Curium, Mycenaean vase-fragment from, 
111, 112 ( see Corrigenda) 

Cypresses beside shrine, 183 ; wood of, used 
for columns at Knossos. 195 
Cypro-Mycenaean cylinders with rayed 
pillars, 148 

Cyrenaiea, baetylic altar from, 115 
Cythera, finds of statuary from sea near, 
205, 350 
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D 

Dadasa, Mithridates’ victory at, 58 
Daemons, animal-headed, in Mycenaean art, 
101, 117, 108, 335, 338 
Daulia, road to Delphi from, 49 
Daziinonitis, plain of, 53 
Dedications to deities, nature of, 271 
Delos, houses in, 298 

Delphi, Mycenaean antiquities from, 347 ; 
excavations in 1900-1901, i bid. ; road to 
Daulia from, 49 
Deluge myths, 8 
Deme-name a , Alexandrian, 278 
Demosthenes adv. Euergmn et Mnesibnlnm, 
description of Greek house in, 299 
Devonshire, Duke of, sculptures belonging 
to, 209 

Diadem of Polycleitan Hera, 40 
Dictaean Cave (Crete), excavation of, 100, 
111; Kamares pottery from, 78, 93; 
table of offering, 114; dedications, etc., 
271-274 

Dimini (Thessaly), prehistoric remains near, 
342 

Dionysos, head at Chatsworth and statues 
at Madrid and Paris, 215 ; sec also Bacchus 
Docks at Oeniadae, 348 
Dolmen-shrines, 185 

Domitian, inscription from Egypt of his 
reign, 285 

Domitius Calvinus defeated by Pharnaces, 
59 

Doorways, Mycenaean sacral, 141, 170, 181 
Doryphoros of Polycleitus, 35, 36 ; copy at 
Chatsworth, 212 
Double-axe, see Axe 

Double-bodied animals on Mycenaean gems, 
159 

Dove in Mycenaean cult, 104, 105 ; shrines 
with doves from Mycenae, 123, 135, 141, 
185, 191 ; dove-vase from Knossos, 78, 
104 

Draught-board from Knossos, 335 
Dresden Asklepios, 211 
Dual Pillar-worship in Mycenaean religion, 
169 f. 

E 

Earth-spirit, worship of, 4-6 
Egypt, Greek inscriptions from, 275 f. ; con- 
nexion with Crete, 335 
Egyptian aniconie cults, 146 ; palmette- 
capitals, 147 ; influence on Cypro- 
Mycenaean cylinders, 149 ; heraldically- 
posed animals, 152, 162 ; origin of pillar 
and guardian animals type, 162; religion, 
Greek treatment of, 276, 282 
Elis, coins with Polycleitan Hera, 35, 44 
Ena ter, 234 

Epimetheus and Pandora, 1 
Eratosthenes on the Oxus and Caspian, 13 
Erechtheion, Poseidon’s trident-mark in, 


325 ; his 1 spring,’ ibid. ; crypt under 
North Porch, 328 

Ereehtheus-Poseidon, joint cult of, 331 
Esehara in Greek House, 303 
Eteobutadae in the Erechtheion, 331, 332 
1 Eteocretan ’ inscription from Praesos, 340 
Eupatoria captured by Catullus, 56 ; road 
thence to Cabira, 57 

Euphranor, Alexander-portrait in style of, 
214 

Euphrates frontier of the Roman Empire, 
()1 

Euripides’ Alcestis, theory of Greek House 
illustrated from, 301 


F 

Fabius Hadrianus besieged at Cabira, 58 

Faustina the Elder, portraits of, at Chats- 
worth, 225 

Female portrait-figures under Early Empire, 
221 

Ficus Euminalis, 128 

Fig-tree, sacred, on Knossian pyxis, 101 ; in 
later Greek cults, 104 

Fleur-de-lys capitals (Egyptian), 147 ; pillar 
with confronted sphinxes, 155 

Frescoes at Knossos, 136, 192, 335, 336 ; at 
Kato-Zakro, 339 

Fruit-trees, sacred, 177, 182 


G 

Gabbari (Alexandria), Hellenistic and 
Roman cemetery at, 352 
Gabii, Gavin Hamilton’s excavations at, 318 
Galen’s description of farm-house, 303 
Gateways, Mycenaean sacral, 141, 170, 181 
Gaul, Southern, its art under Early Empire, 
219 f. 

Genzano, Gavin Hamilton’s excavations at, 
313 • 

Geometric pottery from Praesos, 340 
Ge- Pandora, 4 

Gliizeli Museum, Greek inscriptions in, 
275 f. 

Giganteja (Gozo), 123, 199 
Gilgames type in art, 152, 164 
Glass plaques, impressed, from Mycenae, 
117 ; vase from sea near Cythera, 351 
Goats, sacred, 153, 182 ; as supporters of 
sacred tree, 153 

Gold plate covering reliefs or intaglios in 
Mycenaean art, 101, 102 
Goulas (Crete), Mycenaean shrine at, 100 ; 

lentoid gem from, 154 
Gournia (Crete), Mycenaean town at, 341 
Gozo, remains in, 123, 199 
Graces and Seasons on crown of Argive 
Hera, 41 

Grapes and corn-ears in relief on Kamares 
vase, 84 
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Grave-relief of Herennia Syriska (Chats- 
worth), 225 

Griffins supporting sacred pillar, 158 
Grottaferrata, tachygraphy of, 242, 259 
Gumenij (Mysia), site at. 234 
Gymnasiarchs in Egypt, 284 
Gvunuk Euren (Mysia), inscription from, 
229 


H 

IIadra (Alexandria), Hellenic cemetery at, 
352 

Hadrian, Villa of, Gavin Hamilton’s ex- 
cavations at, 307 

Hadrianeia (distinct from Hadriani), site of, 
231 

Hadrianutherae, site of, 232, 233 
Hagiar Kim, remains at, 123, 197 
Hagios Georgios, the Homeric Nerikos, 342 
Hair, treatment of, on lierm at Chatswortli, 
210 ; on Polycleitan head of Hera, 39 ; 
on heads of Alexander the Great, 213 ; on 
head of Dionysus at Chatswortli, 217 ; in 
portraits of first century a.d., 221 
Haliki, sacred pillars on vase from, 139 
Hamilton, Gavin, his letters to Charles 
Townley on his excavations, 30G f. 
Hammer in Pandora-myth, 5 
' Hammerers ’ of Sophocles, 6 
Harpokrates, development of his worship, 

2 1 t 

Harpokrates-Herakles, dedication to, 283 
Hathor-cult, influence on Mycenaean and 
Anatolian religion, 167 
Hathoric pillars, 149, 150 
Hebe of Xaucvdes, 33 

Hera of Polycleitus, 30 f. ; aspects of the 
goddess, 32 ; dedication to, in Egypt, 
285 

Heraeum near Argos, 30 ; sculptures of 
Polycleitan style from, 30 ; Mycenaean 
gem from, 109 

Herakles-Harpokrates, dedication to, 283 
Herakles-Hermes, dedication to, in Ghizeli 
Museum, 282 

Herakles Kallinikos, dedication to, from 
Knptos, 291 

Heraldic pose of animals in early art, 152 
Herennia Syriska, grave-relief of, 225 
Herm, bearded, at Chatsworth, 209 
Hermes, head at Chatswortli, 214 ; in Villa 
Albani, 215 ; statue in Vatican, 215 : 
bronze statue of (/), found oft' Cythera, 
207 ; dedication to, in Egypt, 286 ; 
relation with Pandora, 1 
Heimes-Herakles, dedication to, in Ghizeh 
Mu-eum, 282 

Heimes Kranaios, Cave of, bronze statuette 
from, 125 

Herodotus on the Caspian Sea, 12 
Hesiod’s -tor}' of Pandora, 1 
ilc-tia in Greek house, 303 


Himera, coins with Hera of Polycleitus, 35 
Hippopotamus-goddess, lion-headed daemons 
derived from, 169 

Hittite altars, 115 ; symbols derived from 
anlh, 178 ; inscription from Karaburna, 
322 

Homer quoted on stele from Alexandria, 
290 

Homeric House, 294 f. 

1 Horns of consecration ’ in Mycenaean cult, 
102, 107, 116, 135, 137, 154, 183, 184, 
189, 191, 196 

Horse symbolizing heroic state, 226 
House, the Greek, 293 ; Homeric, 294 ; 

Mycenaean, in Crete, 339, 341 
Hyakinthos, 120 

Hypaethral shrines in Mycenaean religion, 
100, 123 

I 

Ibn Al Fakih Al Hamadhani on the 
Byzantine Themes, 67, 72 
Ibn Khurdadhbah on the Byzantine 
Themes, 67 

Idaean Cave, horned cultus-object of pottery 
from, 136 ; crystal lentoid with tree- 
worship from, 142 
Idiologus of Egypt, 291 
Idolino, bronze resembling, found off 
Cythera, 206 

Idols, prehistoric, from near Volo (Thessaly), 
343 ; Mycenaean, from Aegina, 346 
Impaled triangle, Mycenaean symbol, 154, 
159 

Indian trade with Syria, 18 
Inscriptions : from Acropolis with tachy- 
graphic system, 245 ; from Aegina, with 
name of Aphaea, 316 ; from Egypt, 275 f. ; 
from Mysia, 229 f. ; Hittite, from Kara- 
burna, 322 

Iris capitals, Egyptian, 147 
Iris valley (Pontus), 53 
Isis, developunent of cult and epithets, 276, 
277 

‘ Italian ’ system of Tachygraphy, 242, 259 
Ithaca, the Homeric, 342 


J 

Jacob’s pillar, 112, 132 

Jaxartes, ancient views of, 15 

Juktas, Mt. (Crete), 121 

Juno Sospita, on relief at Chatswortli, 227 

Jupiter Doliclienus, 109 


K ( see also C) 

Kamares ware from Knossos, 78 ; technique 
of, 80; fiuiii Phaestos, 338; from Kato- 
Zakro, 338 ; from Petra-, 341 
Kappotas, Zeus, 118 
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Karabuma, Hittite inscription and fortress 
at, 322 

Karachalda (Mysia), inscription from, 233 
Kato-Zakro (Crete), excavations in 1900- 
1901, 338 

Kaulonia, sacred tree on coins of, 128 
Kebsud (Mysia) not Hadrianutherae, 233 ; 
inscription from, 234 

Kepbala (Knossos), Kamares ware from, 79 
Keraunia, 118 
Keraunos, Zeus, 271 
Kbavsa (Pontus) = Neapolis ? 61 
Klionsu identified with Herakles, 283 
Khyan, alabastron-lid with his name from 
Knossos, 335 

Khydyrlar (Mysia), hot springs at, 235 
Kibyrrhaiotai, Theme of, 71 
Knossos, pillar of the double axe at, 110 ; 
its religious significance disputed, 268 f. ; 
signs on Palace walls, 273 ; fresco with 
‘horns of consecration,’ 136 ; with facade 
of temple, 94 ; steatite pyxis from, 101, 
103 ; clay seal-impression with sheep and 
infant, 129; excavations 1900-1901, 334 ; 
Kamares ware from lower town, 78 ; 
coins with Hera of Polycleitus, 35 
Koptos, sanctuary of Min at, 142, 146 ; in- 
scription from, 291 

Kriosphinx, double-bodied, on Mycenaean 
gem, 159 

Kronos, stone swallowed by, 113 
Kudama on the Byzantine Themes, 67 
Kurshunlu (Scepsis), inscriptions from, 
235 f. 

Kybele and lions at Arslan Ivaia, 166 
Kydonia (Crete), lentoid gem from, 163 


L 

Labranda, Labrandos, meaning of names, 109 
Labyrinth, meaning of, 109 ; connexion with 
labrys disputed, 268 f. 

Lansdowne House, sculptures from Gavin 
Hamilton’s excavations in, 310 f. 

Laodicea (Pontus), 60 
Lamax, painted, from Palaiokastro, 341 
Legio XIII. Gemina, gravestone of a chili- 
arch of, 291 

Legions on the Euphrates frontier, 61 
Leochares, portrait of Alexander in his 
style, 214 

Leto Euteknos, dedication to, from Koptos, 
291 

Leukas, excavations in, 342 

Libations, Mycenaean daemons making, 117 ; 

table for, from Dictaean Cave, 1 13 
Light-god of Crete and Arcadia, 173 
Ligortino (Crete), steatite lentoid gem from, 
185 

Lion, double-bodied, on Mycenaean gem, 
159 ; pair of lions, attached to sacred pillar, 
159 ; with fore-feet on baetylic base, 161 ; 
supporting Egyptian solar disk, 162 ; 


supporting figure of divinity, 163 ; of 
daemon, 168 ; lions’ gate at Mycenae, 
156 ; the type in art, 157, 160 ; lion god- 
dess on Mycenaean gems and Oypro- 
Mycenaean cylinders, 166 ; lion-lieaded 
daemons, 101, 117 
Lucullus and Mithridates, 56 
Lunar symbol (bucranium) in Mycenaean 
cult-scenes, 169, 172 
Lyehnospelia, cave of, 349 
Lycomidae at Phlya, 7 
Lycus valley (Pontus), 54 
Lysias ile caede Eratotthems, description of 
Greek house in, 300 

Lysippus, his portraitsof Alexander, 213, 214 


M 

Macedonia, Theme of, 73 

Madrid, statue of leaning Dionysos at, 215 

Male and female deities in anicouic cult, 

151, 167 

Maltese islands, megalithic sanctuaries of, 
196 

Marbury Hall, sculptures from Gavin 
Hamilton’s excavations at, 312 f. 

Margam, sculptures from Gavin Hamilton’s 
excavations at, 310 
Margus, ft., ancient views of, 23 
Mar maria (Delphi), excavations at, 347 
Masseba-worship, 132 

Massilia, influence of, on art of Southern 
Gaul, 220 

Melde (Mysia) site of Miletopolis, 237 
Melitene, legionary camp at, 62 
Melos, Kamares ware from, 94 
Mendes, inscription from, 291 
Mesauloe, 301 

Metallic prototypes of Kamares ware, 82, 
95 ; borne hv Kefti tributaries, 95 
Meteoric element in baetylic stones, 118 
Milato (Crete), painted sarcophagus from, 

174 

Milestone from Pontus, 62 
Miletopolis (Mysia), site of, 237 
Min, the God, 142, 146 
Minorca, pillared chambers in, 187 
Mithridates Eupatnr, campaigns of, 55 
Monte Cagnolo, Gavin Hamilton’s excava- 
tions at, 313, 320, 321 
Mother-Goddess, lion-cult of, 167 
Murena, war with Mithridates, 56 
Mycenae, plan of Palace at, 296 ; lions’ gate 
tympanum, 157 ; objects from ; Gold 
signets, 108, 155, 159, 177, 182, 183, 189, 
190; electrum signet, 175; gold-plated 
silver ring, 184 ; ciystal signet, 156 ; 
various lentoid gems, 154, 158, 159, 168 ; 
amygdaloid gem, 1 64 ; cylinder with 
pillar-worship, 141 ; impressed glass 
plaques, 117 ; gold shrine with doves, 191 
Mycenaean antiquities discovered 1900-1901, 
334 f., 346, 347 ; pottery in Crete, its rela- 
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tion to Kamares ware, 97 ; tree and pillar 
cult, 99 f. ; script, 335, 337 
Myron, works of the school of, 211, 215 
Mysia, notes from (inscriptions and topo- 
graphy), 229 

N 

NaUutdes, discobolos of, statuette resem- 
bling, 351 ; Hebe of, 33 
Xeapolis (Pontus), position of, CO 
Negroes’ heads, necklace with (Knossos), 33 
NeoClaudiopolis, site at Vezir Keupru, 60 
Neolithic settlement at Knossos, 336 ; near 
Volo, 343 

Nerikos, the Homeric, 342 
Nezero, silver statuette from, 125, 126 
Nicomedes of Bithynia, war with Mithri- 
dates, 56 

Nicopolis (Pontus), battles at, 59 ; founded 
by Pumpey, 60 
Niijei ■ lapis, 130 

Niubidtype, male head of, at Chatsworth, 271 
Nora (Sardinia), triple pillar-shrine on stele 
from, 139 
Nosh-worship, 133 
Notoe Tiivniamie, 238 f. 


O 

Obelisk-form of the Sun-god, 173 
Obsidian, Melian, at Knossos, 94 
Octagonal columns at Troezen, Megara, 
Aegina, 345 

Oedipus Coloneus, the abduction incident in, 
45 

Oedipus Ty ran mis, the Triodos in, 4S 
Oeniadae, excavations 1900-1901, 348 
Oil, anointing of stones with, 132 
Opsikion, Theme of, 74 
Optimatoi, Theme of, 74 
Ornament on Kamares ware, 82 
Osiiis of Abydos, identification with Sarapis, 
277, 280 ; presentation of mummy to O. 
and Isis by Anubis, 280 
Ostia, Gavin Hamilton’s excavations at, 314, 
320 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Pandora e ase, 1 
Oxus, ancient views of, 10 


P 

Pairs of deities, male and female, in 
Mycenaean religion, 175 
Palace at Knossos, 334 ; at Mycenae, 29C ; 
at Phaestos, 337 ; at Tiryns, 295 ; at 
Troy, 304 

Palaiokastro (Crete), lentoid gem from, 154 ; 

ancient remains at, 341 
Palinette pillars, Egyptian, 147 
Pan and Nymphs, caves of, 349 


Pandora, story of, in art, 1 
Pantanello, Gavin Hamilton’s excavations 
at, 307, 319 f. 

Paphlagonia, Theme of, 73 
Paphos, aniconic cult at, 151, 171 
Papyri, taehygrapliic, 243 f. 

Paris, Louvre : Alexauder-herm, 213 ; Cam- 
pana Alexander, 214 ; Richelieu Bacchus, 
215 ; bronze statuette of Apollo, 217 ; 
stele of the God Saint, 137 
Parthenon, ‘conservation ’ of, 344 ; inscrip- 
tion in honour of Nero on, ibid. 

Parthia, Chinese accounts of, 27 
Pathyrite nome, honorary decree in honour 
of a polemarcli of. 282 
Patrocles and the Oxo-Caspian trade-route, 
10 

Pausanias on the Hera of Polycleitus, 33 ; 

on the Ereclitheion, 330 
Pella, grave-relief supposed to come from, 
225-227 

Peristyle of Greek house, 302 

Petras (Crete), ancient remains at, 341 

Phaestos, signs on Palace walls, 273 ; 

excavations 1900-1901, 336 
Phanaroea plain (Pontus), 53 
Pharnaces, campaigns of, 55 
Phuzemon (Pontus), 61 
Pheidias, works of the school of, 211 ; his 
treatment of story of Pandora, 1, 2 ; of 
Aphrodite, 2 

Pherae, coins with double axe as symbol, 
270 

Philotheos on the Byzantine Themes, 67 
Phlva, worship of Ge at, 5 ; of Demeter 
’ A.vrj<ri8d>pa, 6 ; Lycomidae at, 7 
Phylakopi, Kamares ware from, 94 
Pliyle, pass of, 46 

Pillars, cult of, Mycenaean, 99 f. ; ‘ pillar of 
the house,’ 143, 187 ; structural functions 
of sacred pi'lars, 144 ; pillar-shrines at 
Knossos, 111 (disputed, 272) ; at Phyla- 
kopi, 111 ; at Phaestos, 337 ; in modern 
Macedonia, 200 ; Mycenaean daemons 
pouring libations on pillars, 117 ; pillars 
with heraldically posed animals, 154 ; 
replaced by figures of divinities, 163 ; 
twin, male and female, 169 
Pithos of Pandora, 1 
Plane-tree, sacred, 127 
Plato’s description of house of Callias (Prota- 
goras), 298 

Pliny on the Oxus and Caspian, 14 
Polycleitus, Hera of, 30 ; characteristics of 
his style, 35 f. ; Chatsworth copy of 
Doryphuros, 212 ; statuettes of his style, 
found off Cythera, 206 
Pompeii, plan of house at, 297, 302 ; sacred 
trees at, 128 

Pompev’s war with Mitliridates, 59 ; lie 
organizes Pontus, 60 

Pontus, roads in, 52 ; organization by' Pom- 
pey, 60 ; milestones in, 62 
Portals — see Gateways 
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Porta Marina, Gavin Hamilton’s excavations 
at, 315 

Portrait statues and busts at Chatsworth, 
217 f. 

Portraiture under the Early Empire, 219 f. 
Poseidon’s trident-mark in the Erechtheion, 
325 ; his joint cult with Erechtheus, 331 ; 
dedication to, from Alexandria, 289 
Pottery from Crete, primitive, 78, 33 f. ; 
pre-Mycenaean, from near Volo (Thes- 
saly), 343 

Praesos, excavations at, 1900-1901, 339 
Praxitelean statue of Dionysos at Madrid, 
215 ; head at Chatsworth, 216 
Prodomos type of Greek house, 303, 304 
Prometheus at the birth of Pandora, 1 ; of 
Athena, 9 

Propylaea on temple-plateau, Aegina, 345 
Ptolemy XIII. and Kleopatra-Trypliaena, 
inscription of reign of, 282 


Q 

Quadrata siyna of Polycleitus, 36 


R 

Rayed pillars on Cypro-Myeenaean cylin- 
ders, 148, 172 

Reliefs, Mycenaean, from Knossos, 336 ; 
Greek, at Chatsworth, 225 ; Graeco- 
Egyptian, 279, 286 f. 

Religion, Mycenaean, 99 f. ; Greek, symbols 
not worshipped in, 269 
Rhea Silvia, 129, 130 
Ririt, see Hippopotamus-goddess 
Roads : from Athens to Thebes, 46 ; from 
Thebes to Delphi, 49 ; in Pontus, 52 
Roman House on Capitoline Plan, 302 
Roma Vecchia, Gavin Hamilton’s excava- 
tions at, 316, 320 

Rome, Museums in : Capitol, head of Alex- 
ander, 213 ; portrait group (Gallery 56), 
222, 223. Vatican, statue of Hermes, 215 ; 
sculptures in Mus. Clementino from 
Gavin Hamilton’s excavations, 308 f. 
Villa Albani, sculptures from Gavin 
Hamilton’s excavations in, 310 ; head of 
Hermes, 215 
Romulus, tomb of, 130 
Ruminal fig-tree, 128 


S 

Sakha. (Xois), inscription from, 276 
Salamis (Old) in Cyprus, Mycenaean vase 
from, 107 
Salm, stele of, 137 
Samosata, legionary camp at, 62 
Sarapis, dedications to, in Egypt, 275, 279 ; 


epithets of, 276 ; development of his 
worship, 277 

Satala, legionary camp at, 62 ; remains, 65 
Scepsis, inscriptions from, 235 
Schiste Hodos, 49 

‘ Schnabelkannen’ from Knossos, 83 
Scopas, sculpture of his school from Tegea, 
348 

Script, Mycenaean, 335, 337, 339 
Sculpture, archaic, from Praesos, 340 ; 
from Aegina, 345 ; from Tegea (temple 
of Athena Alea), 348 ; at Chatsworth 
House, 209 f. ; from off Cythera, 205, 350 
Seals, Mycenaean, from Knossos, 335 ; clay 
impressions of, from Kato Zakro, 339 
Seated portrait figures of Roman women, 
223 

Sebasteia (Pontus) = Talaura ?, 59 
Seleueus and the Caspian Sea, 13 
Seleukeia, kleisourarchia of, 75 
Semitic parallels with Mycenaean religion 
130 

Senballaouin (Mendes), inscription from, 291 
Seraijik (Mysia) inscription from, 236 
Serapeion at Alexandria, 352 
Sexes, distinctive colouring of, in fresco at 
Knossos, 192 

Shelburne, Earl of, sculptures obtained by 
Gavin Hamilton for, 310 f. 

Shiarai Hills, India, dolmen shrines in, 
186 

Shield, Mycenaean, in cult-scenes, 179, 180 ; 
shield-hearing god, 122, 174 ; shields 

fastened on Parthenon architraves, 344 
Shorthand, see Tachygraphv 
Shrines, Mycenaean, 100 ; dimensions of 
122, 192, 196; tripartite, 123; portal- 
shrines, 182 ; dove-shrines, 123, 135, 141, 
185, 191. 

Sight of taehygrapby, 247, 263 
Signs on walls of palace at Knossos and 
Phaestos, 273 

Sikel date of Maltese megalitliic monuments, 
198 

Sima, marble, from Argive Heraeum, 42 
Snake of Acropolis at Athens, 329, 332 
Solar divinities, connection of auiconic 
pillars with, 162, 169, 172 ; heraldically 
posed lions supporting solar disk, ibid. 
Sophocles : abduction incident in Oed. Col., 
45 ; the Triodos in Oed. Tyr., 48 
Sphinxes as supporters of sacred pillars, 
155, 158 

Spiral ornament at Giganteja, Gozo, 199 
Stairs (stone) at Knossos, 335 ; at Phaestos, 
337 

Statues to Roman Emperors in Egypt, 
expenses of, 278 

Steatopygous figures from Malta, etc., 200 
Stelae as habitations of the dead, 119 ; with 
reliefs of Osiris, Isis and Anubis, with 
mummy, 280 

Stenography, see Tachygraphy 
Stephane of Polycleitan Hera, 40 
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Stone axes from near V olo, 343 
Stones, worship of, 117, 132 
Strabo on the Oxns ami Caspian Sea, 13 
Sulla, loss of his ship conveying works of 
art, 208 

Sundorne Castle (Shropshire), statue of 
Venus at, 312 

Sun-god represented as pyramidal pillar, or 
obelisk, 173 
Sword, worship of, 107 
Symbols, worship of, 268 f. ; on blocks at 
Ivnossos, 273 ; at Phaestos, 273, 337 
Syriska (Herennia), grave-relief of, 225 


T 

Tables of offering, baetylic, 112 
Tablets with Mycenaean script, 335, 337, 
339 

Tachygraphy, old Greek, 239 f. 

Tafak (Mysia), inscription from, 231 
Talaura, position of, 58, 59 ; coins of, 59 
Talaya, Theme of, 71, 72 
Talyots, 187 

Taper, downward, of Mycenaean columns, 
187, 195 

Tapurians, Parthian satrapy, 29 
Tarsius valley (Mysia), topography of, 234 
Tash keui (Mysia), inscription from, 230 
Tegea, Mycenaean antiquities from, 347 ; 

excavations at, 348 
Teima (X. Arabia), stele from, 137 
Tekekiui, Macedonia, modern cult of sacred 
stone at, 202 

Tenedos, double axe on coins of, 108, 270, 
271 

Terracotta head from Argive Heraeum, 43 
Tessarakontapechys, 77 
Theatre at Oeniadae, 348 
Thebes, roads from Athens to, 46 
Themes of Byzantine Empire, 67 
Themiscvra, plain of, 53 ; captured by 
Luculius, 56 
Tholos at Delphi, 347 
Thoth identified with Hermes, 283 
Thrace, Theme of, 73 
Thrakesioi, Theme of, 74 
Throne-cultus, Reichel’s theory of, 189 
Thunderbolt, as attribute of Zeus, 269 ; 

worship of, 271 
Tironianoe, Notae, 238 f. 

Tiryns, plan of Palace at, 295 ; frieze, 
analogue to, at Knossos, 194 
Tofak (Mysia), inscription from, 231 
Tombs of deities, 120, 181 
Tor di Colombaro, Gavin Hamilton’s excava- 
tions at, 31 L, 319, 320 

Townley, Charles, Gavin Hamilton’s letters 
to, 306 f. 

Trade-routes from the Caspian to India, 10 
Tree Cult, Mycenaean, 99 f. ; Semitic, 132 
Trees, legends of moving, 134 ; sacred, in 
shrines, 170, 176 f. ; used in construction, 


145 ; triple groups of, 141 f. ; with heraldic- 
ally posed animals, 153 
Triarius, war with Mithridates, 58 
Trident-mark, Poseidon’s, in the Erech- 
theion, 325 

Triglyphs, Mycenaean, 194 
Trilith, sanctity of, 100 
Trinities of Trees and Pillars, 138 ; ot 
deities, 140 

Triodos in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 49 
Triple trees, sacred, 183 
Tripods, baetylic, 117, 118 
Trireme-docks at Oeniadae, 348 
Troy, plan of house in second city, 303, 
304 

Trypete (Aegina), shrine at, 350 
Tryphaena, wife of Ptolemy XIII., 282 
Turreted crown of Hera on Argive coins, 41 ; 

of Kybele, origin of, 167 
Twin pillars representing deities, 127, 140, 
145 

Twins, Wolf and, 129 


V 

Vapheio Tomb, gem from, 101 ; gold signet, 
106 

Vari (Hvmettus), cave of Pan, Nymphs, 
Ac., 349 

Vase, r.f., with birth of Pandora, 1 ; see also 
Pottery 

Vatican, see Rome 

Vezir Kenpru (Pontus), site of NeoClaudio- 
polis, 60 

Vitruvius on the Greek house, 300, 301 

Volo (Thessaly), prehistoric settlement near, 
343 

Votive models of armour from Praesos, 340 


W 

Watering of sacred trees, 100, 101 
Waxen book with tachvgraphic writing in 
British Museum, 242 f. 

Wings on the head of Hermes, 214, 215 
Wolf and Twins, 129 

Women’s apartments in Greek House, 294 f. 
Wrestler ('?), crouching, marble found off 
Cythera, 207 

X 

Xenophon on the Greek House (Mem. ii. 
8), 299 

Xenophontean Tachygraphy, 242 f. 

Xois, inscription, from, 276 


Z 

Zakro, see Kato-Zakro 

Zela, road to Amisus from, 53 ; battle of, 59 
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Zenoposeidon, 271 
Zero (Crete), lentoid gem from, 160 
Zeus and Hermes on Pandora Vase at 
Oxford, 2 ; cave of Zens, see Dictaean 
Cave ; dedication to, from Alexandria, 
289 

Zeus, Cretan, 113, 272 ; tomb of, 1 19 ; plane- 
tree of, 127 

Herkeios, altar of, in Greek House, 303 


Zeus Idaeus at Scepsis, 236 
Kappotas, 118 
Iveiaunos, 270 

of Labranda, his double axe, 268 f., 
272 ; see also Labranda 
Osogos, 271 

Zoocephalous figures in Mycenaean art, 101, 
117, 168, 335, 338 



II.— GREEK INDEX. 


Ap<piBaXapos 9 294 

di/a(T€<Tvp0ai ol Alexanders hail, 213 
dvaaroXf) of Alexander’s hair, 213 
dvdpto V., 298, 300 
di/fipon/tTis, 294, 299 f. 

’A vrjo’idwpa, 6 
apyos XL6os , 118 

’AaTTioavov, Parthian satrapy, 29 

BaiTTjj 112 

/^cutvAo?, ftcuTvXi ov, 112 
Bmn'Xfta, "Hpa, 32 

1 3or]0clv with genitive, 231 ; -with accusative, 
234 

fiwp.6s = altar. 181 

rvuatKwviTiSj 299 f. 

AurXovv o’lKTjpuj 332 

E IXtldvLci, pa, 32 
€pyj/v\oi XiOoi, 190 
evdrrjp) 233, 234 
’Ei'o&u, *Aprepts , 1 291 
Evtckvos, A rjroij 29 1 

Z€vs ’iSaioff, 236 
Zvy la, *H pa, 32 

QdXapoSy 294 
0aXa<7fra ’Ept^^iy, 32’) 

OvpeXtKr) avvodos , 284 
Bvpa — sacred doorway, 181 

lS<ao?, Zeus-, 236 

idinv Xoyou, iTrlrpoTTos AlyvnTOv , 291 
i€pd OvpeXiKT) KUI £v(TTIKT) c rvvodos, 284 


KnXXuaKo?, H pn/cX^y, 291 
#cXeio-oipa, 69 ; KXei<xoupnp;^/s\ 75 
Kuetj/ros — Quintus, 229 
Ki'at'o? ^vro?. 194 

Aa/3puf, 109, 268 f. 

MfVavXoj (peravXos) &vpa, 294, 300 f. 
pv* 7 ? for pvfjprjSj 233 

Sv(ttikj) crvvodos, 284 

IIai/aju.apoj, Ila^a/icopoj, 109 
IIcip#fWa, "Hpa, 32 
7 raoraj, 294 
ITfpyat);, ¥ A prfpis, 285 
noXter?, Sapafft?, 275, 276 
7 Tpoards, 294 

7rpoo-a)7roi>. 6£c, 75 

rri pyos of Greek house. 299 

Separris, 0eo? peyia-ros , 279 
0-rjp.a ? or ar^rjpa l Tpiaiirjs, 326 

2iTa7TV( t i<)vaVj 280 

c rvv€(f)j]^oL in Egypt, 286 
a-\Tjpa Tpiuivrjs, 325 

TeXf /a, "H pa, 32 
Ti/e^ouaros, 280 
Tovppdpxai, 74 
Ti/piaa, Parthian satrapy, 29 

‘Y XaVi/s 1 , ’AttoXXcoi/, 291 

^axj^opo?, V A prepiSi 291 

XlXlOKO>p.Ot' TVthlOV, 55 

& for O on Alkinmchos- vases. 4 
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